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«  ON  POURRA  ME  JUGER  A  NU . 

(Napoleon  at  Saint-Helena) 


Napoleon  has  caused  his  name  to  ring  unto  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Does  that  mean  however  that  we  know 
him  as  he  really  was?  No,  for  our  ideas  regarding  him  are 
full  of  incoherencies. 

The  Man  of  Brumaire,  the  Tyrant,  the  Drinker  of  blood, 
the  Corsican  Ogre,  Antechrist? — Or  the  Poet  of  Action,  the 
Professor  of  Energy,  an  iota  all  ablaze  with  glory,  the  face 
of  God  in  the  darkness,  the  Beggar  of  the  Infinite,  the 
Image  of  Him   who  is   to  come,   the  Messiah . .  .? 

In  this  mystery  fraught  with  confusion,  it  has  at  any  rate 
generally  been  thought  that  Napoleon  must  have  been  a 
very  curious  personage.  .  .  that  the  tiniest  relics  left  of 
him  had  therefore  a  special  value .  .  .  that  every  sneeze  he 
gave  should  be  counted  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 

And  yet  he  was  lost  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  his 
brothers,  his  sisters,  a  countless  band,  to  whom  he  threw 
crowns,  and  chateaux,  and  millions,  who,  never  satiated, 
abandoned  and  betrayed  him; — a  husband  whose  wife 
was  faithless  to  him  and  a  brother  sold  by  his  brethren  : 
a  poor  career  indeed. 

Or  Napoleon  a  lover! — No!  He  had  no  time  for  that! 
A    few   days   of   burning  passion,   his   wedding   night   on 
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March  9th,  and  on  the  12th  his  departure  to  join  the  army, 
—  a  few  fleeting  love  affairs,  of  course  —  a  touching 
attachment  for  the  "rose-bud"  Maria  Walewska,  —  a  few 
illegitimate  children  here  and  there,  of  course  :  not  much 
of  a  life! 

The  time  has  come,  now  his  Centenary  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  to  rid  him  of  all  these  toys,  of  all  the  rubbish  of 
anecdotical  history,  to  get  to  know  him  as  he  really  was, 
to  set  up  his  statue  in  incorruptible  metal. 

To  know  Napoleon,  he  must  first  of  all  be  set  in  his 
historical  surroundings.  Now  his  active  career  is  confined 
between  the  years  1789  and  1815.  It  thus  coincides  with 
the  French  Revolution,  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Empire.  Clemenceau  once  imposed  upon  us  the  doc- 
trine of  the  revolutionary  cycle,  which  takes  in  Mirabeau 
and  Danton,  Marat  and  Robespierre  and  Carnot.  Doubt- 
less; but  also  and  above  all,  Napoleon,  who  was  so  com- 
pletely the  man,  the  soldier,  the  legislator,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Revolution  that  his  fall  was  the  signal  for  the 
Restoration. 

He  lived  all  his  life,  at  the  constant  peril  of  his  life,  in 
the  revolutionary  tempest,  in  the  battle  of  the  gods,  of  the 
"gods  athirst"  :  not  only  of  the  gods  of  the  Terror,  but  of 
the  gods  of  the  ancien  regime,  the  ancien  regime  of  France, 
of  the  whole  world,  the  gods  of  divine  right,  of  all  the 
privileges,  of  every  form  of  servitude  and  resignation. 

From  this  fiery  furnace  he  drew  the  Tables  of  the  New 
Law,  the  Civil  Code  of  the  French  :  the  land  for  the  peasants 
who  draw  their  furrows  therein,  the  Gospel  of  Equality 
and  untrammelled  labour. 

To  know  Napoleon  it  is  necessary  to  stand  close  to  him 
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in  this  atmosphere  of  fire,  to  follow  him  step  by  step, 
without  empty  rhetoric  as  without  prejudices,  but  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  same  dramatic  and  epic  motion,  to 
dash  onward  at  the  charge  amidst  plots  and  battles,  to 
note  down,  simply  but  faithfully,  his  acts  and  gestures, 
the  flash,  the  blaze  of  the  work  he  was  hammering  out: — 
At  the  Bridge  of  Arcole,  —  at  the  Saint  Bernard  —  at 
the  Coronation, — at  the  Kremlin, — on  the  Bock  of  Saint 
Helena  : — so  many  high  reliefs,  moulded  in  bronze,  soon 
to  be  u  famed  in  story  ". 

To  know  Napoleon  better,  it  is  necessary  to  try  to  reach 
his  brain,  his  thought.  And  that  is  by  no  means  easy, 
for  he  had  no  confidents,  merely  agents.  "  Le  Seigneur 
l'avait  fait  puissant  et  solitaire  ",  the  Lord  had  created  him 
powerful  and  lonely.  And  he  maintained  around  him, 
"as  it  were  a  halo",  "the  vagueness  which  enchains  the 
multitude  and  pleases  it". 

But  yet  he  let  slip,  here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
action,  or  at  Saint  Helena  before  his  testament,  winged 
words  which  must  be  seized  on,  for  they  are  clear-cut  as 
medals.  The  French  nation  has  never  been  conquered 
when  united. — Italy  is  my  mistress  :  none  but  me  shall 
share  her  bed. — The  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
— Borne  the  second  city  of  the  Empire. — I  shall  be  the 
Brutus  of  Kings  and  the  Caesar  of  the  Bepublic. — A  second 
Prometheus,  I  have  stolen  fire  from  heaven... 

In  this  light  he  may  be  judged  as  if  he  were  u  stripped 
to  the  skin  ",  or  at  any  rate  he  may  be  understood;  it  will 
be  possible  to  understand  the  wonderful  prestige  which 
attracts  the  crowds  and  leads  them  on  along  every  road 
in  the  world  towards  his  tomb. 
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It  will  then  be  seen  that  his  undying  personality,  that 
personality  which  stands  out  from  all  attempts  at  research, 
is  not  far  from  being  that  which  the  people  alone  knoivs 
and  which  is  sufficient  for  it  to  adore  him  —  the  Napoleon 
who  once  stood  upon  the  Column  with  his  little  hat,  pier- 
cing eye  and  stubborn  chin,  his  grey  frock-coat  and  big 
battle-boots,  his  sword  falling  by  his  side  like  a  folded 
wing,  his  hand  thrust  into  his  waistcoat,  standing  before 
the  lowering  horizon  with  the  calmness  of  a  god,  fraught 
with  thoughts  whence  order  is  to  spring. 


THE  FIRST 
EPOCH 
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BRIENNE 


THE  NEW  ERA  :  u  TEMPEST  AS  " 

Napoleon  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  storm.  His  life 
was  but  one  long  storm,  he  died  amidst  the  storms  of 
the  Ocean  and  of  Revolutions  and  even  since  his  death  his 
name  has  ever  been  bandied  about  in  the  storms  of 
opinion. 

Storms  in  Corsica,  first  of  all.  At  the  time  of  his  birth, 
a  fierce  struggle  was  going  on,  and  the  island,  no  longer 
under  the  control  of  Genoa,  was  falling  into  the  hands 
of  France. 

The  storms  of  the  Revolution  were  clearly  seen  to  be 
close  at  hand.  Rousseau  had  written  his  Contrat  social 
in  1762,  denouncing  the  contract  between  the  nation  and 
royalty,  denying  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Voltaire  was 
acclaimed  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1778, 
the  year  of  his  death.  This  was  the  time  of  the  reign  of 
the  Enclycopedie,  the  inventory  of  all  forms  of  human 
knowledge  subordinated  to  the  standard  and  sway  of  rea- 
son. The  abbe  Raynal,  who  was  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  published  in  1770  the  Histoirc 
Philosophique  des  deux  Indes,  the  second  edition  of  which, 
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brought  out  in  1780,  was  condemned  by  Parliament  and 
burnt,  while  the  author  was  forced  to  live  abroad.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  were  driven  out  of  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Revolution  was  the  topic  of  the  day 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Society,  from  the  court 
even  down  to  the  salons  and  cottages. 

Louis  XV  died  in  1774.  After  Turgot's  failure,  the 
country,  threatened  with  the  horrors  of  bankruptcy,  was 
drifting  towards  the  Revolution.  The  Manage  de  Figaro 
is  dated  1784.  Napoleon  was  then  at  Brienne,  and  was 
fifteen. 

Storms  throughout  Europe  and  the  whole  world.  War 
after  war.  The  Seven  Years'  War  had  just  come  to  an 
end.  Frederick  II  was  training  Prussia  to  win  the  mastery 
over  Germany  ;  Catherine  II  was  opening  the  "  road  to 
Byzantium  ",  and  extending  the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the 
Mediterranean.  "  The  sick  man  "  appeared  to  be  dying  ; 
the  Mediterranean  was  about  to  become  once  more  the 
road  to  India  and  Asia,  and  the  War  of  Independence 
soon  to  begin  in  America.  The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  forecasts  the  Declaration  des  Droits  de 
I'Homme  et  du  Citoyen,  was  issued  at  Philadelphia  on 
July  4,  1776. 

The  whole  universe  was  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis,  wider 
far  and  deeper  than  that  in  which  Caesar  had  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Senate  the  Empire  that 
for  live  hundred  years  gave  order  and  peace  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  and  held  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  —  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  History,  an 
epoch,  tempus,  as  said  the  Latins,  the  most  dramatic  epoch 
in  the  History  of  the  world,  tern  pest  as. 
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The  Revolution  is  the  storm  of  national  and  social  aspi- 
rations, of  desires  and  needs  fhat  lay  siege  to  privileges, 
of  peoples  which  desire  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  set 
themselves  free  from  any  form  of  servitude.  It  exalts  the 
imagination  and  steels  the  temperament. 

Napoleon  is   of  the   Revolution.     He  is   the   Revolution,    . 
organized    in   France,    launched   across    Europe,    radiating . 
over  the  universe.     He  is  the  principal  personage  of  the 
./revolutionary  epopee.     But  he  must  not  be  isolated.     He 
is  not  a  monstrous  accident,  as  has  been  said,  or  as  has 
been  also  said,  a  meteor,  bursting  suddenly  upon  the  sight, 
soon  to  disappear.     He  came  when  it  was  time  for  him  to 
come,  after  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau,  Dan- 
ton,  Robespierre.     He  has  their  youth  and  their  audacity. 
He  has  their  philosophy.     He  was  great  like  them,  because 
the  epoch  was  great;  he  is  greater  than  they  in  the  story 
of  the  epoch;  he  is  the  demigod,  crowned  and  laurelled, 
invested  even  with  the  halo  of  the  martyr,  because  he  ful-  . 
filled  the  aspirations  of  the  people  in  accordance  with  the  . 
canons  he  had  learnt  from  the  study  of  Rome,  because  he  ' 
set  the  seal  upon  the  Revolution. 

He  came  of  an  old  Italian  family,  originally  settled  at 
Sarzana  in  Tuscany,  whence  it  had  come  to  Ajaccio  two 
centuries  before  his  birth.  It  matters  little  whether  or 
no  he  had  any  connexion  with  the  Mainotes  of  Morea,  as 
the  Duchesse  d'Abrantes  has  it,  or  could  trace  his  descent 
back  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Emperors  of  the  East, 
upon  which  points  perplexing  testimony  has  been  brought 
forward.  All  that  would  come  to  is  to  prove  that  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  he  was  a  child  of  the  Mediterranean,  - 
mare  nostrum.     But  above  all  he  was  a  Latin,  a  Roman 
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even.  He  had  all  the  distinguishing  features  and  the 
genius  of  the  race.  • 

In  the  revolutionary  upheaval  by  which  France  and 
Europe  were  rent  he  stands  next  in  succession  to  the  doc- 
trinarians of  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  Convention. 
He  profited  by  their  experience,  but  moreover  brought  to 
bear  upon  men  and  institutions  the  keenness  of  his  intelli- 
gence, the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  and  the 
imperturbable  coolness  which  from  his  very  childhood 
made  him  rise  above  the  petty  troubles  and  great  disasters 
of  life. 

It  required  a  Latin  like  him  to  evolve  the  new  order  out 
of  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution,  to  bring  to  a  close  in 
France  the  era  of  fruitless  violence,  and  mark  out  for  the 
New  Europe  the  path  towards  universal  democracy  over 
the  ruins  of  decaying  thrones  —  an  epopee  in  twenty  books, 
at  once  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  :  Brienne,  —  Toulon,  — 
Arcole,  —  The  pyramids,  —  Brumaire,  - —  Marengo,  — 
The  code,  —  The  Coronation,  —  Austerlitz,  —  Jena,  ■ — 
Tilsit,  —  Madrid,  —  Wagram,  —  Rome,  —  Moscow, 
—  Leipzig,  —  Fontainebleau,  —  Waterloo,  —  Saint 
Helena,  —  The  Invalides. 


N  ABU  LI  ONE  :  "  RIBULIONE  ". 

The  history  of  Corsica  reads  like  an  epic,  even  in  the 
remotest  past.  For  the  last  three  centuries  the  island  had 
been  warring  against  the  Genoese,  like  Crete  or  Morea 
against  the  Turks.  It  was  a  land  of  heroes.  The  most 
popular,    Sampiero   de    Bastelica,    "  the   most    Corsican   of 
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Corsicans  ",  says  his  statue,  murdered  his  beloved  wife, 
Vanina  d'Ornano,  because  her  hate  for  the  foreign  oppres- 
sor was  not  strong  enough;  the  greatest,  Pasquale  Paoli, 
"  the  general  of  the  Corsican  nation  ",  had  ended  by  deli- 
vering it.  He  had  been  reigning  over  it  for  twelve  years, 
and  had  given  it  a  constitution  which  wrung  admiration 
from  the  philosophers.  The  parishes  were  administered 
by  elected  councils,  and  there  was  a  National  Assembly  or 
Consult  elected  by  the  parish  councils,  an  executive  council 
composed  of  nine  members  under  the  presidency  of  a  gener- 
al and  elected  by  the  Assembly.  Rousseau,  who  was  greatly 
interested,  writes  .in  the  Contrat  social  :  "  There  is  still  v 
in  Europe  a  country  able  to  make  laws,  the  island  of1' 
Corsica...  I  have  a  presentiment  that  one  day  this  little 
island  will  astonish  Europe  "'.  He  expected  a  Minos  to 
arise,  but  of  a  different  stamp,  probably. 

On  May  15,  1768,  Corsica,  which  no  longer  belonged  to  </ 
Genoa,   was  ceded   to   France   by   that    State.     But    Paoli 
would  have  none  of  this,  and  called  the  Corsicans  to  arms., 
Charles  Bonaparte  was  among  his  most  valiant  companions  ••/ 
and  came  to  Corte  with  his  young  wife  Laetizia  Ramolino. 
The  French  were  defeated  at  Borgo,  but  were  reinforced, 
and  on  May  9,  1769,  Paoli  lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Ponte-/ 
Nuovo  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  England. 

Charles  and  Laetizia  wandered  for  some  time  amidst  the 
rocks.  They  had  with  them  their  son  Joseph,  then  one 
year  old,  and  Laetizia  was  expecting  Napoleon.  A  decla- 
ration of  indulgence  allowed  them  to  return  home  to 
Ajaccio.  The  house  is  still  standing  —  a  humble  one;  and 
they  occupied  only  the  first  story  —  the  aristocratic  story, 
piano  nobile,  it  is  true  —  above  a  shop  with  its  kitchen  and 
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cellar.  Their  rooms  comprised  a  waiting-room  and  dining- 
room,  a  study  and  a  bed-room  furnished  with  a  sofa,  then 
a  drawing-room — in  all  twelve  windows,  six  of  them 
looking  over  the  street,  and  six  on  an  inner  terrace  —  and 
three  bed-rooms  three  steps  lower  down. 

Such  was  Napoleon's  birth-place.  On  August  15,  1769, 
Laetizia  had  gone  to  Mass.  During  the  service  her  pains 
came  upon  her,  and  she  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  home. 
She  gave  birth  to  her  son  while  lying  on  the  sofa.  "  He 
came  into  the  world,  "  she  said,  "  screaming  loudly  and 
making  a  great  noise  ".  He  was  making  an  early  start. 
He  was  called  Napoleon,  after  one  of  his  father's  uncles 
who  had  died  two  years  before. 

A  fine  family,  says  Frederic  Masson,  "  of  remarkable 
physical  beauty  and  soundness  "  : — twelve  children  in 
nineteen  years  of  wedlock,  without  counting  miscarriages 
— ■  six  boys  and  six  girls,  eight  of  whom  grew  up :  a  son 
born  in  1765,  a  daughter  in  1767,  Joseph  in  1768,  Napoleon 
in  1769,  a  daughter  in  1771,  Elisa  in  1773,  Lucien  in  1775, 
a  daughter  in  1777,  Louis  in  1778,  Pauline  in  1780,  Caroline 
in  1782,  Jerome  in  1784.     And  the  father  died  in  1785. 

In  his  childhood  Napoleon's  greatest  favourite  was  the 
little  sister  two  years  younger  than  he.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  five  —  a  great  blow  to  him.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Joseph  too,  but  did  not  see  much  of  the  others  in  their 
early  days. 

Napoleon  was  a  restless  and  excitable  child.  He  used 
to  spend  his  time  with  the  other  lads  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  the  sea-shore,  hunting  for  crabs,  or  in  summer  in  the 
maquis  among  the  shepherd-boys.  Like  his  playfellows, 
he   deserved   and   got   a   few  boxes   on   the   ear   from    his 
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mother,  who  was  quick-tempered,  once  for  not  having  gone 
to  church,  another  time  for  having  imitated  his  old 
grandmother  limping  along  with  her  crutches,  and  once 
again  for  having  gathered  all  the  figs  on  the  big  fig-tree 
and  shared  them  out  without  asking  for  leave. 

At  five  he  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by  nuns.  He  lavished 
his  friend-ship  on  little  Giacominetta,  and  got  laughed  at. 
But  he  brought  stones  and  his  fists  into  play,  and  made  his 
choice  respected,  while  she  admired  his  valour.  "  I  made 
myself  feared  by  them  all,  "  he  said  later;  "  my  brother 
Joseph  was  bit  and  beaten,  and  I  had  complained  against 
him  before  he  well  knew  where  he  was  ".  He  was  nick-' 
named  Ribulione,  to  rhyme  with  Napoleone.  A  free  trans- 
lation runs  "  hot-blooded  ". 

He  was  quick  in  learning  to  count,  even  if  he  did  beat 
his  drum,  and  wave  a  big  wooden  sword,  and  the  nuns 
called  him  the  "  mathematician  ".  At  the  school  kept  by 
the  Abbe  Recco,  where  he  went  with  Joseph,  the  pupils 
took  sides  —  the  Carthaginians  against  the  Romans.  He 
took  the  side  of  the  Romans  and  went  about  with  a  big 
placard  with  S.  P.  Q.  R.  printed  on  it.  Joseph  was  only  a 
Carthaginian. 

But  this  is  imere  child's  play,  and  not  much  to  go  by 
as  yet. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 
LIEUTENANT  IN  THE  ARTILLERY 

Charles  Bonaparte  went  over  to  the  French,  which  won 
him  the  support  of  the  governor,  M.  de  Marbeuf,  and  also 
furnished    him    with    the    means    of    having    his    children 
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brought  up  in  France.  On  December  15,  1778,  he  took 
the  two  eldest,  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  to  the  college  of 
Autun.  Thanks  to  a  certificate  of  nobility  granted  by  the 
Chevalier  d'Hozier  de  Serigny,  the  Court  genealogist,  he 
...  obtained  a  scholarship  for  Napoleon  at  the  military 
training-school  at  Brienne. 

Napoleon  entered  the  school  at  the  end  of  April,  1779, 
when  he  was  close  upon  ten.  He  was  in  the  seventh  class 
at  the  start.  It  appears  that  his  little  school-fellows  wel- 
comed him  with  curiosity  rather  than  kindness.  Boys  are 
pitiless.  His  sallow  complexion,  his  harsh  accent,  his  wild, 
shy  air,  his  fury  when  he  was  laughed  at,  and  his  longing 
to  be  home  in  Corsica,  voiced  with  irritating  outspokenness, 
made  him  unbearable  for  a  long  time.  One  day  he  was 
caught  cocking  a  snook  at  the  portrait  of  Choiseul.  He  sent 
himself  to  Coventry,  and  made  himself  a  sort  of  hermitage 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  behind  some  palings,  and  kicked 
out  anybody  who  came  prying. 

Then  he  became  more  sociable,  or  made  friends  with  his 
worst  enemies.  The  appointment  of  a  new  director  dis- 
pleased the  youthful  scholars,  and  young  Bonaparte  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  ragging.  He  became  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  sides,  and  got  up  games,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  quite  harmless  —  Olympic  races,  wrestling  like 
that  in  the  circus  at  Rome.  On  August  25,  1782  —  our 
hero  had  just  reached  the  age  of  13  —  a  performance  of 
the  Mort  de  Cesar  was  given  it  the  School,  and  he  was 
entrusted  with  keeping  order  in  the  hall.  Mme  Haute,  the 
doorkeeper's  wife,  wanted  to  get  in,  and  had  no  card. 
"  Away  with  this  woman  ",  cried  Bonaparte,  "  she  is  intro- 
ducing  the    licentiousness    of   the    camp    here  !  "      In    the 
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winter  of  1783-1784,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  I 
instead  of  making  vulgar  snowballs  and  snow-men,  Bona-i 
parte  superintended  the  making  of  a  system  of  fortifications 
a  la  Vauban,  with  lines  of  defence   and  parallels,  which 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masters  and  pupils  and  drew 
everybody  in  Brienne  to  see  it. 

However  he  got  on  well  with  his  studies.  He  was  always 
well  up  in  mathematics  and  a  lover  of  history.  In  Sep- 
tember 1783  the  Inspector  of  the  school,  the  Chevalier  de 
Keralio,  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  up  the  year  after 
to  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris.  "  I  know  what  I  am  doing, 
I  can  see  a  spark  here  that  cannot  be  fanned  too  vigor- 
ously ". 

On  October  22,  1784,  a  royal  letter  granted  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  a  place  in  the  company  of  gentlemen-cadets  at 
the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris.  He  was  delighted  to  leave 
Brienne,  to  hear  the  drum  instead  of  the  bell,  to  live  hence- 
forward in  a  thoroughly  military  atmosphere.  He  set  to 
work  with  fresh  ardour.  Monge  taught  him  mathematics, 
and  gave  him  his  friendship.  His  history  master,  Dele- 
guille,  expressed  the  following  opinion  about  him: — "  A 
Corsican  by  race  and  temper,  will  go  far  if  the  circum- 
stances are  favourable  ".  His  French  master  said  of  his 
essays  that  they  were  "  white-hot  granite  ".  But  he  had  no 
bent  for  living  languages,  and  his  German  master,  Bauer, 
called  him  a  dunce. 

In  the  middle  of  his  work  he  suddenly  received  the  news 
that  his  father  had  died  at  Montpellier,  on  February  24, 
1785.  With  a  clear-sightedness  far  beyond  his  years  he  at 
once  grasped  the  responsibilities  that  were  now  upon  his 
shoulders.     His   mother   was   a  widow   at   35,   with   eight 
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children,  four  of  whom  were  still  in  their  babyhood.  He 
set  about  preparing  for  his  examination  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  working  night  and  day.  He  got  through  his  Bezout, 
Cours  de  Mathematiques,  in  six  months,  and  went  up  in 
September.  Fifty-eight  candidates  were  given  a  second 
lieutenant's  commission  in  the  artillery,  four  of  them  being 
Paris  men,  and  Bonaparte  was  42nd  on  the  list.  He  was 
only  sixteen. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  La  Fere-Artillerie  regiment, 
which  was  stationed  at  Valence.  II  was  the  proudest  day 
in  his  life  when  he  put  on  his  uniform  —  a  coat  of  royal 
blue,  cut  a  la  frangaise,  with  collar  and  lapels  of  the  same 
material,  scarlet  piping,  and  red  cuffs,  a  waistcoat  of  blue 
cloth,  lined  with  white  serge,  with  open  pockets,  and  royal 
blue  knitted  breeches; — in  summer,  a  waistcoat  and 
breeches  of  white  bombasine,  second  lieutenant's  epaulettes 
checkered  with  squares  of  gold  and  flame-coloured  silk 
crossed  by  a  single  twist  of  flame-coloured  silk,  and 
adorned  with  fringes  of  silk  with  threads  of  gold,  a  round- 
cut  hat,  with  a  wide  brim  turned  up  d  Vordinaire  and 
fastened  with  a  clasp,  a  cockade  of  white  bombasine, 
wristbands  of  cambric  or  muslin,  gaiters,  a  regulation 
sword  with  a  sword-knot  of  gold  and  silk,  a  tasselled  cord, 
a  belt  of  white  buff,  and  the  hair  gathered  up  in  a  knot 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Lieutenant  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  company  of 
bombardiers,  with  a  yearly  pay  of  1.200  livres. 

He  was  happy  at  Valence,  and  after  six  years'  living-in 
was  delighted  to  enjoy  his  liberty.  He  had  comfortable 
lodgings  with  M.  and  Mile  Bou,  the  latter  a  good  lady  of 
fifty,   who   mended   his   linen.     He   made   some   agreeable 
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friends,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bishop,  Mgr  de  Grave,  to 
whom  he  said  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  been  canonized 
at  Bologna.  "  That  is  a  fine  example  to  follow;  just  think, 
my  child  :  a  throne  in  heaven  ! — Ah,  Monseigneur,  if  I  could 
only  be  promoted  captain  in  the  meantime  !  " 

He  had  invitations  from  M.  de  Saint-Ruf,  and  from 
Mme  Gregoire  du  Colombier,  to  whose  daughter,  Mile  Caro- 
line du  Colombier,  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  he  became 
deeply  attached.  They  had  a  clandestine  meeting  one  day 
to  go  and  eat  cherries,  and  went  into  the  country  on 
delightful  picnics  with  her  family.  The  young  lieutenant, 
who  revelled  in  Rousseau,  was  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and 
scenery  thrilled  hiim  with  the  most  exquisite  delight. 

Rousseau  was  not  the  only  author  he  read.  In  a  few 
weeks  he  devoured  all  the  bookseller  Aurel's  stock. 
At  Brienne  and  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris,  all  books,  or 
nearly  all,  were  forbidden.  At  Valence,  he  began  to  glut 
himself  with  "  philosophy  "  and  history,  without  the  slight- 
est discernment  or  method,  reading  everything  that  came 
into  his  hands  —  Rollin,  Mirabeau's  Lettres  de  cachet, 
the  Espion  anglais,  Plato's  Republic,  the  Abbe  Terray's 
Memoirs,  the  Nouvelle-Heloise,  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Paul 
et  Virginie,  Andromaque,  Plutarch,  the  Histoire  philo- 
sophique  des  deux  Indes  by  the  Abbe  Raynal,  which  made 
all  the  greater  impression  upon  him  as  it  had  just  been 
prohibited.  He  started  writing  his  Lettres  sur  la  Corse, 
and  began  a  correspondence  with  Raynal,  who  encouraged 
him  —  it  is  easy  to  guess  how. 

In  September  1786,  he  got  his  half-yearly  leave  to  go  to 
Ajaccio.     With  his  brother  Joseph  he  courageously  under- 
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look  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  family.  He  wrote  mono- 
graphs on  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  on  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  free  grazing  of  herds  of  goats,  on  the  rights 
of  Corsica.  He  had  to  see  to  the  settlement  of  his  father's 
estate,  a  somewhat  difficult  matter,  especially  as  regards  a 
nursery  for  the  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  respecting  which 
there  were  accounts  to  be  gone  into  with  the  Controller 
General  of  the  Treasury.  He  travelled  to  Paris  to  wind  up 
the  business,  and  met  at  the  Paris-Royal  a  young  lady  from 
Nantes,  whom  he  took  to  task  for  her  laxity  in  morals, 
and  then  accompanied  home.  He  thought  Paris  to  be  a  sink 
of  iniquity,  compared  with  Sparta  and  Rome  in  their  day. 
Under  Baron  Du  Teil,  Director  of  the  Training  School, 
he  threw  himself  into  his  profession  with  renewed  ardour. 
He  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  commission  appointed  to 
study  the  firing  of  bombs  of  every  size  with  mortars  of 
every  calibre  and  8,  12  and  16  in.  guns.  The  experiments 
he  carried  out  were  conclusive,  and  he  drew7  up  a  remark- 
able report  on  the  "  manner  of  placing  cannon  for  throw- 
ing bombs  ".  He  worked  through  all  the  text-books  and 
treatises  by  recognized  authorities  of  the  time  —  Lloyd's 
De  la  guerre  de  campagne,  Chevalier  du  Teil's  Usage  de 
Vartillerie  nouvelle  (the  author  was  his  director's  brother, 
and  the  artillery  the  Gribeauval,  which  was  to  be  employed 
in  all  the  coming  campaigns),  de  Bourcet's  les  Principes  de 
la  guerre  de  montagnes,  and  especially  Guibert's  Trait e  de 
Tactique,  the  preface  to  which  had  created  a  great  stir, 
affirming  as  it  did  that  it  was  easy  to  have  invincible  armies 
in  States  in  which  the  subjects  were  citizens  and  held  the 
government  in  esteem.     The  last-named  work  was  one  of 
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Bonaparte's  favourite  books;  he  considered  it  to  be  "  calcu- 
lated to  form  great  generals  ". 

But  he  was  soon  forced  to  go  beyond  purely  theoretical 
and  abstract  studies.  The  convocation  of  the  States-General 
appeared  to  him  to  foreshadow  the  gravest  events,  and  he 
annotated  Necker's  report.  He  resumed  his  reading  and 
meditation  feverishly,  for  it  was  high  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  great  things  that  were  about  to  take  place.  "  I  have 
no  other  resource  than  to  work  ",  he  wrote  to  his  mother. 

"  I  dress  myself  only  once  a  week.     I  sleep  very  little 

I  go  to  bed  at  ten  and  get  up  at  four.  I  take  only  one  meal 
a  day,  at  three.    It  does  my  health  good.  " 

All  the  whirlwinds  of  the  revolution  swept  through  his 
youthful  brain.  He  jotted  down  notes  impetuously  on 
Rousseau's  Discours  sur  les  origines  de  I'inegalite  parmi  les 
hommes,  followed  Raynal  in  inveighing  against  the  morals 
of  the  clergy  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  and  began 
a  dissertation  on  royal  authority.  "  There  are  only  a  few 
kings  who  have  not  deserved  to  be  dethroned.  " 

In  April  1789  a  riot  broke  out  at  Seurre  against  men  who 
had  been  trying  to  buy  up  all  the  corn,  and  Bonaparte  was 
sent  thither  with  a  hundred  gunners.  "  People  of  Seurre  ", 
said  he,  "  let  honest  people  go  back  home  and  stay  there. 
My  orders  are  to  fire  on  the  canaille  only.  "  And  the  crowd 
broke  up. 

He  kept  an  eye  on  the  Gazettes  and  so  learnt  of  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General  and  the  Serment  du  Jen  de  Paume. 
His  heart  leapt  in  his  bosom. 

On  July  19  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  blazoned 
abroad,  and  a  riot  broke  out  at  Auxonne  against  the  col- 
lectors  of  dues   and  taxes  —  an  incident   in   the  "  grande 
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peur "  (1).  The  regiment  sympathized  with  the  rioters, 
as  in  Paris,  but  however  restored  order. 

On  August  16,  the  regiment  itself  rose  and  demanded  the 
"  masse  noire  (2)  ".  It  was  given  up,  but  the  men  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

In  the  night  of  August  4,  the  abolition  of  privileges  was 
sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  fatherland,  and  the  Declaration 
des  droits  de  Vhomme  et  du  citoyen  issued.  "  All  men  are 
born  and  remain  free  and  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ." 
—  The  tables  of  the  new  law! 

Bonaparte  overflowed  with  enthusiasm.  "  In  a  second 
everything  has  been  changed.  From  the  bosom  of  the 
Nation  the  electric  spark  has  sprung;  this  nation  has 
remembered  its  rights  and  its  force.  Man!  Man!  how  con- 
temptible thou  art  in  slavery,  how  great  thou  art  when 
the  love  of  liberty  inflames  thee!  Prejudices  disappear, 
thy  soul  is  uplifted,  reason  recovers  its  sway.  Thou  art 
regenerated  and  the  true  king  of  nature  ". 

He  applied  for  leave,  and  dashed  off  to  Corsica...  But  he 
had  felt  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  given  to  the  world 
hv  the  Revolution  in  France. 


(1)  The  "  grande  peur"  was  a  kind  of  Jacquerie,  or  rising  of  the 
peasantry,  which  took  place  after  the  fourteenth  of  July  and  led  up 
to  the  night  of  August  4. 

(2)  This  was  the  name  given  hy  the  soldiers  to  the  regimental 
funds,  supposing  that  use  was  made  of  them  to  pay  for  a»vful  orgies 
or  other  horrors. 


II 

TOULON 


FROM  THE  STORM  IN  CORSICA 
TO  THE  SHORES  OF  FRANCE 

The  convocation  of  the  States  General  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  people  in  Corsica.  The  "  Corsican  nation  " 
was  called  upon  to  send  deputies  to  Versailles,  and  was 
thus  no  longer  a  possession,  but  a  part  of  France,  and  as 
France  had  become  the  land  of  liberty,  Corsica  wished  to 
be  French. 

On  his  arrival,  Napoleon  got  up  a  patriotic  committee 
of  36  members,  a  kind  of  club,  in  imitation  of  Paris  or 
Versailles.  One  evening  when  he  was  strolling  about  the 
Place  de  l'Olmo  with  Joseph,  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people  under  the  leadership  of  the  Abbe  Recco, 
their  old  master,  who  threatened  them  and  howled  "  Down 
with  the  apostates!  Down  with  the  Jacobins!  "  Napoleon 
assembled  the  "  patriots  "  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  and 
read  them  a  petition  to  be  sent  up  to  the  National  Assembly, 
requesting  that  the  people  of  Corsica  should  have  their 
national  rights  restored  to  them  and  be  treated  like  the 
rest  of  the  French,  like  free  citizens.  And  he  was  the  first 
to  sign  —  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  officier  in  the  artillery. 
Everv  one  followed  suit. 
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Delegates  were  sent  up  to  Versailles  from  Bastia  and 
Ajaccio.  Their  letter  was  read  on  November  30,  1789,  and 
the  National  Assembly  immediately  declared  that  '*  Corsica 
was  an  integrant  part  of  the  French  Empire,  its  inhabitants 
should  be  ruled  by  the  same  constitution  as  the  rest  of 
the  French  people,  and  the  King  would  at  once  be  begged 
to  have  all  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  transmitted 
and  carried  out  there  ".  Mirabeau  proposed  to  allow  the 
Corsicans  who  had  left  their  country  after  having  fought 
for  its  liberty  to  return  and  enjoy  full  rights  as  French 
citizens.  He  was  thinking  more  especially  of  Paoli.  A  few 
of  the  members  raised  objections,  and  Barere  exclaimed  : 
"  Paoli  himself  must  learn  to  become  a  Frenchman.  " 
Then  Mirabeau's  motion  was  carried. 

Genoa  entered  a  protest.  The  enthusiasm  in  Corsica 
rose  to  a  tremendous  pitch,  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the 
churches,  the  bells  were  rung  madly,  there  were  balls  in 
the  squares,  bonfires  were  lit  at  night  in  every  village  along 
the  coast  and  all  over  the  mountain.  The  gift  of  Corsica 
to  France  was  one  of  the  most  thrilling  spectacles  in  the 
history  of  the  time. 

Paoli  returned  from  London  to  Paris,  and  a  Corsican 
deputation  went  as  far  as  Lyons  to  meet  him.  He  was 
acclaimed  all  along  his  way  across  France,  and  his  entry 
into  Bastia  was  a  genuine  apotheosis.  The  assembly  of 
Orezza  welcomed  him  with  rousing  cheers.  Corsica  belong- 
ed to  him  even  more  than  to  France,  it  was  Corsican  rather 
than  French. 

Napoleon  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Auxonne  in  January 
1791,  and  was  transferred  with  it  to  Valence  in  June.  The 
King  ney.t  fled  to  Varennes  and  many  officiers  emigrated. 
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Feeling  reached  fever  height.  Napoleon  joined  the  "Societe 
des  Amis  de  la  Constitution  ".  Valence  was  a  very  "  pa- 
triotic "  town,  and  he  took  part  in  the  great  civic  fete  on 
July  3  at  which  all  the  popular  societies  in  the  Drome 
department  met  together,  and  in  that  held  on  July  14,  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  and  the  Federation 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  At  the  time  he  wrote  :  "  Our 
southern  blood  flows  in  our  veins  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  Rhone  ". 

The  Academy  of  Lyons  invited  competitors  to  send  up 
essays  on  the  following  subject  : — "  What  are  the  truths 
and  feelings  it  is  most  important  to  inculcate  upon  men  for 
their  happiness?  "  Lieutenant  Bonaparte  took  part  in  the 
competition,  and  his  "  Lyons  essay  "  still  shows  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  : — Man  will  find  his 
greatest  joys  in  a  feeling  for  Nature  :  "  Let  him  enjoy  to 
the  full  the  sensations  roused  in  him  by  the  contemplation 
of  a  fine  night  or  a  fine  monument,  let  him  be  thrilled  by 
the  sight  of  the  raging  sea,  let  him  give  himself  up  to  the 
emotions  roused  by  the  coming  of  dawn  or  sunset,  let  him 
devote  himself  to  his  country  and  love  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, let  him  admire  what  is  great  and  just,  and  rise  up 
against  evil..."  But  here  is  something  not  to  be  found  in 
Rousseau  :  "  Feeling  should  be  under  the  guidance  of 
reason;  seeking  after  feeling  only  means  finding  only  deli- 
rium; self-imastery,  contentment  with  one's  lot,  this  is  the 
true  happiness,  the  happiness  of  reason  and  feeling.  " 
That  is  to  say  the  Revolution  must  be  organized  and  regu- 
lated, it  must  become  the  Empire;  Rome  after  Geneva. 

In  September  1791  he  obtained  a  leave  in  order  to  go 
to  Corsica  and   stand   for   election   to   a   command  in   the 
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batallions  of  volunteers.  His  brother  Joseph  was  at  the 
time  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
but  was  beaten  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Paoli's  party, 
which  reproached  the  Bonapartes  with  having  formerly 
gone  over  to  the  French  party  and  drawn  profit  from  it. 
Napoleon  met  with  the  same  opposition,  but  made  a  bold 
bid  for  victory.  He  brought  to  Ajaccio  bands  of  peasants 
who  kept  the  town  in  an  uproar  and  terrorized  it.  In  one 
way  or  another  he  managed  to  force  the  commissaries 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  the  ballot  to  put  up 
at  his  house.  One  of  them  who  resisted  was  quietly  carried 
off.  On  the  election  day,  there  was  an  affray  at  the  church 
of  St.  Francis,  and  fighting  between  the  peasants  and  the 
townspeople.  Napoleon  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  in 
command  of  the  Ajaccio  batallion  of  Corsican  volunteers. 
His  victory  was  celebrated  with  wild  excitement,  much 
broaching  of  barrels  of  wine  and  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
casa  Bonaparte  was  invaded  by  a  crowd  who  brought  down 
the  house  with  their  cheers. 

His  opponents  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  in  Paris, 
and  henceforward  the  Paolis  and  the  Pozzo  di  Borgos  Were 
to  be  his  bitter  enemies. 

"Jn  1792,  a  riot  broke  out  at  Ajaccio  at  Easter,  following 
the  closing  of  a  Capuchin  monastery.  The  volunteers 
intervened,  as  did  also  the  regular  garrison  commanded  by 
Colonel  Maillard,  and  fighting  took  place  in  the  streets. 
Order  was  restored  with  great  difficulty,  and  Colonel  Mail- 
lard accused  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonaparte  of  having  fo- 
mented the  riot  in  order  to  find  an  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  the  citadel.  This  was  a  serious  matter  and 
likely  to  compromise  the  latter's  career.    He  at  once  started 
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for  Paris,  where  he  happened  to  be  on  June  20,  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  crowd;  he  was  still 
there  on  August  10,  the  day  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI  came 
to  an  end.  "  Coglione  ",  said  he,  "  how  were  these  fellows 
allowed  to  get  in?  Four  or  five  hundred  of  them  ought  to 
have  been  shot  down,  and  the  rest  of  them  wrould  be 
running  still!  "  Public  feeling  curbed  by  the  cannon! 
Bonaparte  managed  to  settle  his  business  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  even  to  get  a  captain's  commission  in  the  4th  regiment 
of  artillery,  then  stationed  at  Nice  with  the  army  of  the 
Var.  But  before  joining,  he  returned  to  Corsica  to  take 
his  sister  Elisa  home,  as  the  school  at  Saint-Cyr  had  been 
closed. 

War  had  just  been  declared  on  the  King  of  Piedmont  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  Convention  ordered  an  expedition  to  be 
sent  out  against  Sardinia.  Admiral  Truguet  was  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  naval  operations,  and  went  to 
Ajaccio.  Paoli's  business  was  to  concentrate  all  the  mili- 
tary forces  in  the  island,  but  he  did  not  carry  it  out,  whereas 
Bonaparte  and  his  volunteers  covered  themselves  with  glory 
by  taking  the  little  island  of  San  Stephano,  off  la  Maddalena. 
As  a  whole  the  undertaking  was  a  failure,  and  it  appeared 
that  Paoli  had  not  done  his  duty.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  he 
were  called  before  the  Convention  to  answer  for  it,  and 
Corsica  rose  up  in  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to  its 
great  man. 

At  that  time  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  at  Toulon,  and  had 
been  affiliated  to  the  Jacobin  societies.  He  was  only 
eighteen,  and,  having  all  a  young  man's  self-confidence, 
denounced  Paoli  as  being  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The 
Departmental  Directoire  of  Corsica  proclaimed  the  Bona- 
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partes  K  public  enemies  ";  they  were  hunted  down,  their 
country-house,  les  Milelli,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  and 
Napoleon  had  great  trouble  in  escaping.  He  sent  a  furious 
petition  up  to  the  Convention  and  Paoli  was  outlawed  on 
July  17.  This  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  Convention 
had  expelled  the  Girondins,  and  the  Terror  was  raging. 
Paoli  called  in  the  English,  who  at  once  appeared  off 
Toulon. 

The  storm  in  Corsica  had  thrown  Bonaparte  upon  the 
shore  of  France. 


THE  BATTERY  OF  THE  "  HOMMES-SANS-PEUR" 

Napoleon  and  Joseph  settled  their  family  first  of  all  at 
Toulon,  then  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  la  Valette,  and  later 
at  Antibes  and  Marseilles.  Napoleon  rejoined  his  regiment 
at  Nice,  drew  his  overdue  pay,  3.000  livres,  and  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  inspection  of  the  coast  batteries.  At  this 
moment  the  royalistes  gave  Toulon  up  to  the  English,  and 
Marseilles  rose  against  the  Convention  and  joined  Lyons 
in  the  federalist  movement  organized  by  the  Girondins. 
The  Marseillese  marching  up  the  Rhone  towards  Lyons 
were  stopped  at  the  passage  of  the  Durance,  in  the  Vaucluse 
department. 

Bonaparte  was  then  at  Beaucaire,  making  a  circuit  to 
inspect  the  artillery.  The  insurrection  prevented  him  from 
continuing  his  journey,  and  he  had  a  sharp  attack  of  marsh 
fever.  He  turned  his  leisure  to  account  in  writing  It  Son- 
per  de  Beaucaire,  "  a  dialogue  between  a  soldier  in  Carteaux's 
army,  a  Marseillese,  a  Nimois,  and  a  Montpellier  manufac- 
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lurer  on  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ci-devant 
Comtat  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marseillese  ".  The  Marseillese 
praises  the  civic  virtues  and  the  sublime  patriotism  of  the 
Girondins.  The  soldier  replies  that  unawares  they  are 
paving  the  way  for  the  counter-revolution,  that  the  struggle 
going  on  transcends  the  boundaries  of  the  country,  that  it 
is  a  duel  to  the  death  between  patriots  and  "  banded  kings  ". 
In  such  a  peril,  it  is  a  crime  against  one's  country  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  invader.  "  If  you  do  that,  if  you 
appeal  to  the  foreigner,  you  will  have  60.000  patriots  against 
you  within  a  week.  " 

Carteaux's  army  recovered  Marseilles  and  marched  on 
Toulon,  but  the  English  were  in  the  town  and  defended  it 
stoutly.  In  an  engagement  at  Ollioules,  on  September  7, 
Captain  Dommartin,  the  commander  of  the  artillery,  was 
seriously  wounded.  Bonaparte  happened  to  be  passing  on 
his  way  to  Nice,  and  was  ordered  to  take  over  the  command. 

He  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  operations  which,  though 
Carteaux  did  not  accept  it,  the  Convention  ordered  to  be 
carried  out.  It  was  necessary  not  only  to  recover  Toulon 
by  force  of  arms,  but  also  to  ocupy  the  heights  of  La 
Seyne  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  roads,  and  concen- 
trate the  artillery  there.  Carteaux  jeered  at  "  Captain 
Cannon  "„  He  was  superseded  by  Dugommier,  and  Bona- 
parte pointed  out  Fort  Mulgrave,  or  Petit-Gibraltar,  above 
La  Seyne,  as  being  the  position  which  had  to  be  carried  at 
any  price.  He  brought  up  three  batteries,  the  Hommes- 
sans-Peur,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Chasse-Coquins,  but  the 
English  bombarded  them,  and  the  position  was  untenable. 
Bonaparte  however  maintained  his  men  there,  and  they 
themselves  understood  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  win  the 
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victory.  Fort  Mulgrave  in  its  turn  was  severely  handled 
and  dismantled.  On  December  16  the  English  retrench- 
ment were  stormed,  and  the  roads  were  then  under  the 
fire  of  the  French  artillery.  On  the  19th,  the  English 
withdrew  from  Toulon. 

Du  Teil,  who  was  in  command  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery,  then  wrote  to  the  Minister  for  War  :  "  I  can  find 
no  words  to  express  the  merits  of  Bonaparte;  to  say  that 
he  is  an  officer  of  vast  science,  equally  great  intelligence 
and  too  great  daring  is  to  give  but  a  faint  outline  of  his 
worth.  It  is  for  you  to  dedicate  him  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic.  "  On  September  29  Bonaparte  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major;  on  October  27,  to  that  of  Brigadier 
Adjutant-General.  On  December  21,  he  was  promoted 
acting  Brigadier-General  and  a  month  later  Brigadier- 
Gerteral  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  army  in  the  Var 
department,  which  was  already  called  the  army  of  Italy. 

General  Bonaparte  presented  himself  to  the  Commissaries 
of  the  Convention,  Augustin  Robespierre  and  Ricord,  in  the 
camp  outside  Nice.  The  part  he  had  played  at  Toulon  and 
the  Souper  de  Beaucaire  had  brought  him  into  notice.  In 
the  course  of  the  interview,  Bonaparte  asserted  that  the 
recovery  of  Toulon  would  allow  the  Var  army  or  army  of 
Italy  to  undertake  a  distinctly  offensive  movement.  The 
operations  should  be  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps  guarding  the  cols  from  Savoy  southwards;  the 
Var  army  would  be  the  wing  marching  through  the  Tenda 
and  Cadibone  passes  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Stura 
and  the  plain  of  Mondovi;  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  divergent  interests  of  the  Piedmontese  and  their  Aus- 
trian allies,  the  former  of  whom   had  more  especially  to 
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defend  Turin  and  the  latter  Lombardy;  it  would  be  a 
decisive  stroke  to  march  between  them,  as  this  would  open 
the  road  to  Turin  and  at  the  same  time  leave  Lombardy 


uncovered...     Mantua,  the  Tyrol   and   the  road   to  Vienna 
were  beyond. 

The  representatives  of  the  Convention  were  not  so  ambi- 
tious, for  they  could  not  read  the  map  and  the  enemy's 
plans  with  the  same  ease,  but  they  listened,  and  in  their 
mind's  eye  soon  saw  themselves  marching  towards  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy. 
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Bonaparte's  advice  was  first  to  carry  Oneglia,  situated 
territory  belonging  to  Piedmont,  but  enclosed  between  Nice 
■und  Genoa,  where  the  Sardinian  reinforcements  were  disem- 
barked from  English  ships.  This  task  was  entrusted  to 
Massena,  with  Bonaparte  himself  in  command  of  the  artil- 
lery. "  This  is  characteristically  Napoleonic  tactics  ",  says 
General  Colin;  "  ingeniosity  in  the  manoeuvring,  vigour  in 
the  decision  and  action  ".  Let  us  add  a  harvest  of  results 
achieved  with  the  smallest  possible  effort  and  sacrifice. 
Oneglia  fell  on  April  9,  and  on  the  23rd,  the  taking  of 
Saorgio  opened  the  road  to  the  Tenda  pass. 

The  English  had  been  driven  out  of  Toulon  and  no 
longer  had  any  means  of  communication  from  the  south 
with  their  allies  on  the  continent. 

The  success  was  worth  following  up.  Augustin  Robes- 
pierre and  Ricord  were  brought  over  to  the  idea  of  contin- 
uing an  offensive  likely  to  make  Italy  fall  into  their  hands 
within  a  few  weeks.  They  sent  Bonaparte  to  Genoa  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Republic  and  safeguard  the 
rear  of  a  force  attacking  the  Stura. 

Bonaparte  returned  on  July  28,  the  9th  of  Thermidor. 
The  same  day  the  Robespierres  were  arrested,  to  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  morrow.  On  August  9,  Bonaparte  in  his  turn 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fort  Carre  at  Antibes, 
but  nothing  .compromising  was  found  in  his  papers,  and 
he  was  set  at  liberty  on  August  20. 

The  new  Committee  of  public  Safety  also  was  obliged  to 
recognize  his  worth  and  the  value  of  the  services  he  had 
rendered,  for  the  Austro-Piedmontese  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  crisis  in  Thermidor  to  take  the  offensive,  and  march 
on  Savona. 
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On  September  19,  the  army  of  the  Var  riposted  by  a 
smart  attack  like  the  April  one,  and  the  Cadibone  col  was 
crossed.  On  the  further  slope  Cairo  was  occupied,  and  the 
Austrian  army,  being  threatened  with  a  flank  attack,  fell 
back   on   Dego  under  cover  of  the   night.     "  Three  hours 
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more  "  writes  Bonaparte,  "  and  the  battle  of  Dego  would 
have  been  decisive  for  the  Emperor  in  his  States  in  Lom- 
bardy.  "  The  results  of  the  offensive  directed  on  Oneglia 
had  been  confirmed  and  improved  upon,  for  the  army  of 
Italy  saw  the  plain  at  its  feet. 

The  armies  of  the  Republic  had  conquered  Belgium  and 
were  marching  on  Holland,  and  the  army  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse  was  nearing  the  Rhine.  Some  of  the  allies  were 
anxious  for  peace.     The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  hearing 
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the  cannon  on  the  river  of  Genoa,  was  afraid  the  sound 
would  come  nearer  Leghorn  and  Florence.  Prussia  and 
Spain  evinced  pacific  dispositions.  Winter  was  close  at 
hand,  and  nothing  could  he  done  before  spring.  It  was 
a  chance  to  lake  a  rest. 


GENERAL  a  VENDEMIAIRE  " 

Peace  having  been  signed  with  Prussia  at  Basel  in  April 
1795,  with  Holland  in  May,  and  with  Spain  in  July,  there 
was  ground  to  hope  for  a  general  peace.  The  ranking  of 
officers  was  reconsidered  in  Paris,  and  many  generals  were 
discharged.  Bonaparte  preserved  his  rank  "  owing  to  the 
real  knowledge  he  had  of  his  arm  ",  and  while  at  Marseilles 
with  his  mother,  received  orders  to  join  the  army  of  the 
West  and  take  command  of  the  artillery. 

He  reached  Paris  at  the  end  of  May,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  political  and  social  crisis.  The  winter  was  hard,  food 
had  run  short,  there  was  great  distress,  the  Thermidorian 
government  was  discredited  and  attacked  on  every  hand 
by  the  Jacobins  and  Royalists.  On  the  1st  of  Prairial, 
May  20,  the  Convention  was  invaded  by  a  crowd  shouting 
"  Bread  and  the  '93  Constitution !  "  The  "  last  Monta- 
gnards  "  seized  and  held  the  power  for  a  moment,  but  were 
beaten  and  executed  on  the  morrow.  It  was  Thermidor  over 
again.  The  Royalists  came  to  the  fore,  and  the  political 
and  social  balance  swung  to  the  right. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  join  the  army 
of  the  West,  received  fresh  orders.  He  was  to  reach  his 
destination  as  soon  as  possible,  but  was  to  be  in  command 
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not  of  the  artillery,  but  of  a  brigade  of  infantry.  He 
reported  himself  to  be  ill,  and  spent  a  few  very  uncomfor- 
table weeks. 

But  Austria  had  not  signed  peace,  and  was  sending  strong 
reinforcements  to  Italy.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
remembered  that  Bonaparte  was  better  acquainted  than  any 
one  else  with  the  situation  and  the  means  of  meeting  it. 
He  was  requested  to  state  what  plan  of  action  he  consi- 
dered to  be  the  best.  "  Take  your  time  ",  they  said. — "  Time? 
That's  not  necessary  :  a  pen  and  two  sheets  of  paper,  that 
is  all  I  require!  " 

We  still  have  those  two  sheets  of  paper  (Correspondance 
I,  65).  They  contain  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  general 
conditions  on  the  frontier  in  the  Alps.  From  the  Saint 
Bernard  to  the  Boya,  there  was  a  quadrant  95  leagues  in 
length  where  the  height  of  the  mountains  made  it  impossible 
to  transport  supplies  and  move  troops  rapidly;  the  enemy 
held  the  chord  opposite  in  the  plain  and  could  manoeuvre 
as  he  liked.  It  was  necessary  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
while  appearing  to  threaten  Turin  by  the  north  and  west, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attack  vigorously  by  the  Tenda 
and  Cadibone  passes,  where  reinforcements  should  be  sent 
from  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  no  longer  needed.  Enough 
forces  should  be  concentrated  for  their  advance  to  be  irre- 
sistible; Piedmont  would  then  be  overrun  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  troops  should  be  hurled  down  from  the  mountains 
on  to  the  roads  of  Italy.  The  campaign  should  not  be  started 
before  February  or  March,  and  the  initiative  should  be 
taken  so  as  to  upset  the  enemy's  plans. 

In  September  things  took  an  alarming  turn  for  a  moment. 
Bonaparte  was  suddenly  struck  off- the  list  of  generals  for 
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not  having  rejoined  the  army.  He  then  requested  to  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  mission  sent  out  to  Turkey, 
where  the  sultan  required  officers  to  organize  the  artillery 
attached  to  his  new  army.  His  candidature  was  successful 
and  he  prepared  to  start.  He  was  to  take  Marmont  and 
Junot  with  him.  What  turn  would  his  career  have  taken? 
It  was  a  question  of  a  few  days,  a  few  hours  perhaps... 

But  Fortune  smiled  upon  him.  On  October  5  (12th  of 
Vendemiaire)  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Surety  decided  that  General  Bonaparte 
should  be  employed  in  the  home  forces  under  the  orders 
of  Barras,  the  representative  of  the  people,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  The  Boyalists  had  risen,  an  insurrec- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  capital  and  the  Convention 
was  beseiged. 

Bonaparte  accepted  and  rushed  off  to  the  assembly.  His 
advice  was  asked  for.  "  Give  me  cannon!  "  cried  he.  He 
routed  out  cannon  from  the  Tuileries,  the  Cour  du  Carrou- 
sel and  the  neighbouring  streets.  The  sections  of  the 
insurgents  were  debouching  into  the  rue  Saint-Honore, 
before  the  church  of  St.  Boch,  and  were  about  to  achieve 
their  aim...  But  they  were  enfiladed  by  Bonaparte's 
artillery,  thrown  into  confusion  and  scattered  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  though  there  were  a  few  volleys  fired  in 
the  rue  de  la  Loi  (now  rue  de  Bichelieu).  Order  was 
restored  throughout  Paris  by  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 
Vendemiaire. 

Vendemiaire  was  the  revenge  of  Thermidor.  The  shade 
of  Bobespierre  must  have  been  thrilled  with  joy.  If  the 
Boyalists  had  seized  upon  the  power,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  peace,  but  Vendemiaire,  after  Thermidor,  meant 
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the  revolutionary  offensive  sweeping  across  Europe  and  the 
whole  world. 

Bonaparte,  now  a  Major-General  and  in  command  of  the 
army  of  Paris,  installed  the  Directoire  in  office  a  few  days 
later.  He  was  then  all-powerful.  He  ordered  private 
persons  to  give  up  all  the  arms  they  possessed.  A  young 
man,  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  came  in  his  mother's  name 
to  ask  for  permission  to  preserve  his  father's  sword,  to 
which  the  general  consented.  His  mother  came  to  thank 
him.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Josephine  was 
very  alluring,  and  did  her  best  to  please.  Bonaparte  lost  his 
heart,  bis  senses  were  enthralled.  Hitherto  he  had  lived 
amidst  privations  and  battles,  and  know  nothing  about 
women.  He  had  had  no  time.  At  that  time,  said  he  to 
Joseph,  "  Women  reigned  supreme,  in  the  salons,  the  pro- 
menades, the  theatres,  the  libraries,  and  men  were  wild 
about  them  ".     It  was  the  heyday  of  the  Directoire. 

He  was  twenty-six,  and  madly  in  love  with  Josephine.  * 
He  was  consumed  with  the  burning  passion  of  vigorous 
and  hitherto  ascetic  youth.  Josephine  wras  at  times  terrified 
by  it.  But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  spending  whole 
nights  over  the  maps  of  the  Alps.  On  March  2  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  There 
was  no  better  man,  no  better  appointment  could  be  made 
if  victory  was  aimed  at.  He  at  once  issued  his  orders.  On 
vMarch  9  he  married  Josephine,  spent  three  days  and  three 
nights  of  wild  voluptuousness,  and  on  the  12th,  at  dawn/ 
threw  himself  into  his  carriage  and  set  off  for  the  army. 

Italy    was    more    beautiful    than    any    woman,    and    he  ' 
wanted  her. 


Ill 
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MONTENOTTE  —  THE  32ND  HALF-BRIGADE 

In  order  to  see  his  mother,  Bonaparte  passed  through 
Marseilles,  reached  Toulon  on  March  24,  Antibes,  where  he 
met  Berthier,  his  chief  of  staff,  on  the  25th,  and  was  at 
headquarters  in  Nice  by  the  26th. 

His  officers  and  men  were  already  acquainted  with  him, 
since  he  had  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  Var  army  for 
more  than  a  year.  They  were  thus  familiar  with  his  appear- 
ance (as  A.  Sorel  describes  it)  —  a  man  of  spare,  weedy 
frame,  with  tangled  hair  falling  straight  down  over  his 
shoulders,  a  brow  pregnant  with  thought,  a  clear,  penetra- 
ting gaze,  a  sensitive,  imperious  mouth,  a  hollow-cheeked, 
sallow-complexioned  face,  the  features  of  which  were 
extraordinarily  clear-cut  and  energetic,  especially  the  pro- 
minent chin,  of  no  lofty  stature,  and  clad  in  a  straight  coat 
too  wide  for  him,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  without  any 
ornament  but  a  strip  of  narrow  gold  lace',  and  girt  with  a 
carelessly-knotted  tricolour  sash  and  a  huge  sword  hanging 
down  behind  his  heels. 

He  was  known  to  be  the  advocate  of  the  offensive,  and 
it  was  he  who  had  been  the  mainspring  of  the  attack  on 
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Oneglia  and  Dego  in  the  year  III.  Since  then  the  men  had 
marked  time,  getting  dispirited  and  restless. 

Forward!  The  soldiers  of  the  Year  IV  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Year  II.  Forward!  The  Rhine  had  been 
reached,  but  the  revolutionary  war  was  not  over,  and  there 
were  still  thrones  to  overthrow,  above  all  that  of  the  Holy 
Empire,  the  Bastille  of  Nations,  of  the  German  and  Italian 
nations.  Forward  for  war  and  freedom!  On  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains,  Italy  was  quivering  like  a  maiden 
at  the  approach  of  the  conqueror. 

The  final  touch  was  given  to  the  preparations,  and  Bona- 
parte received  his  lieutenants.  Thiebault,  Massena's  aide- 
de-camp,  was  called  up  to  headquarters.  "  How  many 
men  are  there  present  in  the  division?  "  said  Bonaparte. 
"  How  many  in  the  20th  regiment  of  light  infantry,  in  the 
18th,  the  25th?...  Have  the  corps  of  the  division  detachments 
in  the  rear?  What  is  the  state  of  the  armament,  the 
shoes?...  Are  they  dealt  out  regularly?  Are  bread,  meat, 
wine,  and  forage  of  good  quality?. ..How  are  the  hospitals 
managed?  What  is  the  death-rate?  Etc.  "  It  was  Thiebault 
who  added  that  etc.,  for  he  was  thunderstruck  by  the  quan- 
tity of  questions  fired  at  him. 

Bonaparte  took  little  food  and  little  sleep,  galloped  through 
the  camps,  looked  at  everything  and  took  notice  of  it,  spoke 
to  the  troopers,  almost  in  their  own  way  of  speaking, 
reprimanded  or  laughed,  handled  everything,  saw  every- 
thing, pointed  out  the  positions  to  be  taken  up,  drove  his 
men  here  and  there.  The  divisions,  the  half-brigades,  the 
companies  were  to  the  last  man  on  the  alert,  joyful,  impa- 
tient, and  full  of  emulation... 
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Forward!  By  April  12,  everything  was  ready,  both  heart 
and  body,  for  the  great  epopee  of  the  Revolution. 

The  enemy,  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  under  Beau- 
lieu  and  Colli,  were  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Tenda  and 
Cadibone  passes,  the  Piedmontese  on  the  West  as  far  as 
the  Stura,  to  guard  the  road  to  Turin,  and  the  Austrians  on 
the  east  towards  the  mountain  above  Genoa.  The  point 
of  juncture  was  at  the  source  of  the  Bormida,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cadibone  pass. 

On  April  12,  Bonaparte  moved  25,000  men  up  to  the 
Cadibone  pass  to  march  on  Altare  and  Calcaro.  The  Aus- 
trians advanced  to  meet  them,  but  the  32nd  half-brigade, 
under  Colonel  Rampon,  barred  the  way  at  the  redoubt  of 
Montelegino.  The  Austrian  corps  under  d'Argenteau  was 
thrown  into  confusion  at  Montenotte  by  Augereau,  and 
Massena  scattered  it  at  Dego  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th, 
Augereau  swept  down  on  the  left  on  the  corps  under  Pro- 
vera,  defeated  it  and  took  its  leader.  The  breach  had  been 
made  and  the  juncture  had  given  way,  the  Austrians  being 
driven  eastwards  on  Alessandria  and  the  PiedmonUse 
westwards  towards  the  Tanaro  and  the  Stura. 

In  trying  to  disengage  his  Piedmontese  in  front  of  Serurier 
and  Massena,  Colli  was  attacked  and  crushed  at  Mondovi 
on  April  21,  and  the  road  to  Turin  lay  open.  On  the  29th, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor-Amedee  III,  signed  the  armis- 
tice of  Cherasco,  gave  up  his  fortresses  and  the  road  into 
.  Lombardy.  On  May  15  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  ceding 
i   Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

Bonaparte  then  issued  a  world-famous  proclamation: — 
"  Soldiers,  in  a  fortnight  you  have  won  six  victories,  taken 
21  flags,  55  pieces  of  ordnance,  several  fortresses,  and  con- 
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quered  the  richest  part  of  Piedmont.  You  have  taken 
15.000  prisoners,  killed  or  wounded  more  than  10.000  of  the 
enemy...  Hitherto  you  had  fought  for  sterile  rocks,  made 
famous  by  your  courage,  but  useless  to  your  country;  to-day, 
thanks  to  your  services,  you  are  equal  to  the  army  in  Holland 
and  on  the  Rhine.  You  were  in  want  of  everything,  and  have 
provided  for  everything.  You  have  won  battles  without 
cannon,  crossed  rivers  without  bridges,  made  forced  inarches 
without  shoes,  bivouacked  without  brandy  and  often  without 
bread.  The  republicain  phalanxes,  the  soldiers  of  freedom 
were  alone  able  to  suffer  what  you  have  suffered...  Thanks 
be  rendered  you,  Soldiers  !  " 

And  he  addressed  Italy  thus  : — "  Peoples  of  Italy,  the 
French  army  has  come  to  burst  your  chains;  the  French 
people  is  the  friend  of  all  peoples.  Come  to  meet  it  with 
confidence.  Your  property,  your  religion  and  your  customs 
will  be  respected.  We  are  warring  like  generous  enemies, 
and  bear  ill-will  to  none  but  the  tyrants  who  have  enslaved  ¥ 
you.  " 

Forward  for  war  and  freedom,  the  war  of  peoples,  war 
against  kings  ! 

The  army  of  Italy  moved  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Po 
so  as  to  outflank  the  Austrian  left  and  conquer  Lombardy 
at  a  blow,  and  crossed  at  Piacenza.  The  Austrian  army 
was  holding  the  Adda,  but  the  bridge  of  Lodi  was  carried 
with  a  rush,  Bonaparte  himself  leading  his  men  on  foot 
when  they  charged  with  the  bayonet.  In  their  enthusiasm  >» 
they  "  promoted  "  him,  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  "  Le  Petit 
Caporal  "  (May  10). 

The  French  army  entered  Milan  in  triumph  on  May  15, 
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covered  with  flowers,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd 
wild  with  joy  at  the  recovery  of  their  freedom. 

On  May  20,  Bonaparte  issued  another  proclamation  to  his 
"  brothers  in  arms  "  : — M  Soldiers,  you  have  rushed  down 
from  the  Appenines  like  a  torrent;  you  have  overthrown, 
dispersed  and  scattered  everything  that  resisted  your 
advance.  Milan  is  yours  and  the  flag  of  the  Republic  floats 
throughout  Lombardy...  Your  successes  have  filled  the 
heart  of  the  country  with  joy;  your  representatives  have 
ordained  that  in  commemoration  of  your  victories  a  festival 
shall  be  held  in  every  commune  in  the  Republic.  Your 
brothers,  mothers,  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts  rejoice  in 
your  success  and  boast  proudly  that  they  are  yours...  But 
let  the  peoples  be  free  from  anxiety;  we  are  the  friends  of 
every  people  and  more  especially  of  the  descendents  of 
Brutus  and  Scipio  and  the  great  men  you  have  taken  as 
your  models.  The  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  the  re-instal- 
lation within  its  walls  of  the  statues  of  the  heroes  who 
made  themselves  famous,  the  re-awakening  of  the  Roman 
people  hebetated  by  several  centuries  of  slavery,  this  will 
be  the  fruit  of  your  victories.  They  will  mark  a  date  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity.  You  will  have  the  immortal  glory 
of  having  changed  the  face  of  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Europe. 

"  The  French  people,  free  and  respected  by  the  whole 
world,  will  give  unto  Europe  a  glorious  peace  which  will 
compensate  it  for  the  sacrifices  of  all  sorts  it  has  made 
during  the  last  six  years.  You  will  then  return  your  homes, 
and  your  fellow-citizens  on  seeing  you  will  say  : — "  He  was 
in  the  army  of  Italy.  " 
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The  soldiers  of  the  Year  II  had  set  France  free  as  tar 
as  the  Rhine;  those  of  the  Year  IV  had  freed  Italy. 

At  this  time,  in  May  1796,  the  Austrian  army  was  shut  up 
in  Mantua,  which  guards  the  route  to  the  Tyrol.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,  a  Bourbon,  signed  an  armistice  with  the  French, 
giving  up  20  pictures,  1.200  draught-horses,  400  chargers, 
100  saddle-horses,  10.000  hundredweight  of  corn,  and 
2.000  oxen.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  a  relation  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  gave  up  20  pictures,  provisions  and  ammunition  : 
The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  Hapsburg,  and  brother  to  the 
Emperor,  allowed  Leghorn  to  be  garrisoned  and  received 
Bonaparte  in  Florence  with  the  greatest  honours.  The  King 
of  Naples  begged  for  an  armistice,  and  the  Pope  signed  the 
armistice  of  Bologna,  giving  up  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ancona, 
100  pictures,  vases  and  busts,  among  which  are  to  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Junius  Brutus  and  Marcus  Brutus,  provi- 
sions, horses  and  oxen. 

The  whole  of  Italy  had  laid  down  arms,  and  awaited  its 
fate,  which  was  linked  to  that  of  Mantua. 


AT  THE  BRIDGE  OF  ARCOLE 

The  great  battle  for  Italy  lasted  for  six  months,  from^' 
June  1796  to  January  1797. 

It  was  at  first  but  an  episode  in  the  war  carried  on  against 
Austria  by  the  armies  of  Germany,  that  of  Sambre-et-Meuse 
under  Jourdan  and  that  on  the  Rhine  under  Moreau,  Bona- 
parte was  to  attempt  to  join  them  by  inarching  through  the 
Tyrol. 
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The  first  step  was  the  capture  of  Mantua,  commanding  the 
roads  leading  thither. 

The  two  armies  of  Germany  did  not  cross  the  Rhine  until 
the  end  of  June.  At  the  end  of  July,  they  were  on  a  line 
with  Munich  and  Ratisbon  at  the  same  time,  and  their  aim 
was  to  join  and  march  down  the  Danube  on  Vienna.  They 
were  about  150.000  strong,  and  were  opposed  by  the  main 
Austrian  army  under  the  Archduke  Chajles. 

To  keep  in  check  the  dangerous  diversion  begun  in  Italy 
by  Bonaparte  the  Vienna  government  sent  against  him  an 
army  of  70.000  men  under  Marshal  Wurmser.  Bonaparte 
had  scarcely  more  than  30.000  to  meet  him  with,  and  it 
therefore  seemed  certain  that  he  would  be  forced  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Mantua  and  retire  behind  the  Adda,  and  perhaps 
even  further.  Wurmser  sent  his  right  wing  under  General 
Quosdanovitch  down  to  the  west  of  Lake  Garda,  towards 
Brescia,  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the  French 
army,  and  himself  marched  with  his  main  body  straight 
towards  Mantua. 

The  danger  was  great.  Bonaparte  consulted  his  lieuten- 
ants. It  was  his  custom,  in  the  most  serious  cases,  to  take 
every  argument  and  possibility  into  consideration.  It  was 
impossible  to  remain  before  Mantua,  for  he  would  be  caught 
in  a  vice  and  enveloped  by  forces  superior  in  numbers.  The 
first  step  was  to  retreat  to  the  wrest  of  Lake  Garda. 

On  July  31,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua  and  withdrew 
his  headquarters  to  Brescia.  Wurmser  reached  Mantua, 
threw  in  powerful  reinforcements  and  large  quantities  of 
supplies,  while  Quosdanovitch  debouched  to  the  south  of 
Lake  Garda.  He  was  inferior  instrengh  to  the  French  army, 
and  Bonaparte  fell  upon  him,  beat  him  at  Lonato,  and  drove 
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him  back  to  the  north  of  the  lake.     Wurmster  arrived  the 
next  day,  expecting  to  effect  a  juncture  with  Quosdanovitch, 
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hut,  being  ignorant  of  the  battle  of  the  day  before,  extended 
his  right  towards  the  north.  Bonaparte  allowed  him  to 
advance,  and  then,  on  August  5,  attacked  him  at  Castiglione, 
sent  Serurier  to  cut  off  his  lines  of  communication,  broke 
through  his  centre  in  spite  of  his  strong  position  on  Monte 
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Medelano,  drove  him  back  in  disorder  upon  the  lake  and 
beyond  Mincio...  and  resumed  the  siege  of  Mantua. 

But  at  this  point  the  army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse  was  driven 
back  by  the  Archduke  Charles  from  Ratisbon  on  Wurzburg, 
and  consequently  Moreau  had  to  beat  a  retreat.  Bonaparte 
feared  lest  Wurmser  should  be  reinforced  and  determined 
to  finish  him  off  immediately.  He  left  Serurier  before 
Mantua,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  little  army  marched  up 
the  Adige,  surprised  Wurmser  at  Roveredo,  on  September  6, 
and  took  Trient  behind  him.  Wurmser  escaped  by  the 
valley  of  Sugana,  towards  Frioul,  but  Bonaparte  pursued  him 
hotly,  caught  up  with  him  at  Primolano  on  September  7  and 
the  next  day  at  Bassano,  drove  him  along  the  road  to  Mantua 
and  forced  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  place. 

At  this  time  the  two  armies  in  Germany  were  of  little  help, 
having  been  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning 
of  October.  It  was  thus  possible  for  Austria  to  put  out  her 
full  strength  in  Italy,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  It 
appeared  to  be  an  easy  task  to  crush  Bonaparte,  whose 
troops  were  worn  out  and  could  not  easily  be  reinforced. 

She  put  a  fresh  army  of  50.000  men  under  the  command 
of  Field-Marshal  Alvinzy,  who  was  thought  to  be  the 
most  skilful  and  methodical  of  her  generals.  Wurmser's 
manoeuvre  was  repeated.  While  Davidovitch  marched  down 
the  valley  of  the  Adige  towards  Verona,  Alvinzy  came  up 
with  the  main  body  by  Frioul,  and,  to  leave  nothing  to 
chance,  organized  the  positions  of  Caldiero,  to  the  east  of 
Verona,  as  strongly  as  possible. 

While  Bonaparte  and  Massena  stood  their  ground  against 
the  army  of  Alvinzy,  Vaubois'  division  was  driven  back  by 
Davidovitch  and  Bonaparte's  communications  were  seriously 
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threatened.  He  issued  this  proclamation  to  the  unhappy 
division  : — •"  Soldiers,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  you.  You 
have  shown  neither  discipline  nor  constancy  nor  valour. 
You  have  been  unable  to  hold  your  ground  on  any  position; 
you  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  panic; 
you  have  let  yourselves  be  driven  from  positions  where  a 
handful  of  men  should  have  held  an  army  in  check.  Soldiers 
of  the  39th  and  85th,  you  are  not  French  soldiers  !  General 
chief  of  staff,  have  written  on  their  banners  : — "  They  no 
longer  belong  to  the  army  of  Italy  ".  The  old  soldiers  wept 
and  protested,  and  begged  to  be  placed  in  the  van,  in  the 
first  ranks  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  it  would  be  seen 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  situation  however  was  critical,  and  Bonaparte  sent 
courier  after  courier  begging  for  reinforcements,  and 
informing  the  Directoire  of  the  danger  he  was  running  and 
of  which  he  was  fully  aware  : — "  Perhaps  we  are  about  to 
lose  Italy...  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  preventing  the 
blockade  of  Mantua  being  raised,  and  within  a  week  the 
town  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  If  this  catastrophe 
takes  place,  we  shall  soon  be  on  the  Adda  and  perhaps 
further  back  ". 

He  threw  himself  upon  Caldiero,  but  Alvinzy  repulsed 
him  with  heavy  losses.  It  was  a  serious  reverse  and  he  did 
not  dissimulate  it.  On  November  14,  he  ordered  Verona  to 
be  evacuated,  which  was  tantamount  to  admitting  his  defeat. 
On  leaving  the  town,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  marched  along 
the  Adige,  crossed  the  river  at  Ronco,  while  Alvinzy's  army 
came  down  from  the  heights  of  Caldiero  and  marched  long 
the  road  to  Verona.  But  he  crossed  the  marshes  of  the 
Alpone  and  fell  on  the  Austrian  left  flank.     The  bridge  of 
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Arcole  was  the  key  to  the  position,  and  if  it  were  taken, 
the  Austrian  army  would  be  cut  in  two.  He  hurled  a  large 
body  of  his  troops  at  it,  but  they  were  repulsed;  he  seized 
a  banner,  dashed  himself  sword  in  hand  on  the  bridge, 
followed  by  his  soldiers,  but  was  thrown  into  the  river, 
whence  they  pulled  him  out,  full  of  wonder  at  such  valour... 
The  bridge  slipped  through  their  fingers,  the  Austrians 
disengaged  themselves,  though  in  great  disorder  and  with 
heavy  losses.  They  were  thrown  back  upon  Caldiero  and 
on  November  18  the  French  army  re-entered  Verona  in 
triumph  through  the  Venice  gate,  three  days  after  having 
marched  out  through  the  Milan  gate. 

Alvinzy  however  was  not  out  of  the  running.  Austria 
made  a  supreme  effort  and  sent  him  strong  reinforcements, 
thus  bringing  his  army  up  to  80.000  men.  Bonaparte,  even 
after  receiving  a  few  half-brigades,  had  not  half  that  number. 
After  the  most  minute  preparation,  Alvinzy,  urged  on  by 
the  need  of  relieving  Mantua,  which  was  now  on  the  point 
of  falling,  left  Provera  in  the  lines  of  Caldiero  and  marched 
down  the  Adige  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  He  drove 
Joubert's  division  back  as  far  as  the  plateau  of  Rivoli,  but 
Bonaparte  had  seen  the  movement,  left  Augereau  before 
Provera,  led  Massena  to  Rivoli,  and  when  the  Austrians  had 
advanced  a  little  further,  placed  a  formidable  battery  of 
artillery  on  the  plateau,  broke  their  centre,  crushed  Lusi- 
gnan's  division,  which  had  got  too  far  ahead,  and  drove  the 
rest  back  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  Tyrol  (Jan.  14). 
Provera  in  the  meantime  had  pushed  Augereau  back, 
crossed  the  Adige  and  appeared  before  Mantua,  where 
Miollis  with  1.500  men  held  him  in  respect.    Bonaparte  came 
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upon  his  rear  with  four  half-brigades,  and  captured  him 
with  6.000  men. 

Mantua  capitulated  on  February  2,  1797.  The  route  to 
Vienna  was  now  open. 

But  it  was  indispensable  not  to  leave  Austria  time  to 
recruit  her  strengh.  It  was  still  winter,  however,  and  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  What  difference  did 
that  make  ?  Any  risk  could  be  taken  with  the  soldiers  of  >„ 
the  army  of  Italy.  They  felt  they  were  invincible.  On- 
March  12,  Bonaparte  began  his  march  towards  Vienna, 
crossed  the  Piave  and  the  Tagliamento,  the  Tarvis  pass,  and 
carried  Villach  and  Klagenfurt.  The  Archduke  Charles 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  the  Austrians  offered  a  poor  resis- 
tance, and  the  French  reached  the  valley  of  the  Muhr  and 
their  cavalry  climbed  the  heights  of  Semmering,  25  leagues 
from  Vienna.  On  April  18,  Hoche,  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied,  and  the 
same  day  the  Vienna  government  signed  the  preliminaries, 
of  Leoben  with  Bonaparte. 

Arcole  !  The  climax  of  peril  surmounted  by  prodigies  of 
intelligence  and  heroism,  the  climax  of  glory  the  memory 
of  which  will  never  die. 


MARE  NOSTRUM 

It  took  six  months  to  transform  the  preliminaries  of 
Leoben  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  for  the  elections  of  the  Year  V 
gave  the  majority  to  the  royalists  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Directoire  and  the  House  of  Austria  hoped  to  avoid  the  terri- 
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torial   and  political  upheaval  certain  to  be  caused  by  the 
victories  of  the  Republic. 

Bonaparte,  crowned  with  laurel  and  haloed  with  a  prestige 
the  like  of  which  the  world  had  never  known,  returned  from 
Leoben  to  Milan,  which  he  reached  on  May  6.  Josephine 
rejoined  him  there  and  they  settled  in  the  chateau  of  Mom- 
bello,  where  they  were  present  at  the  marriage  of  Elisa 
with  Felix  Bacciochi  and  of  Pauline  with  General  Leclerc. 

At  Mombello  and  Milan  Bonaparte  received  the  homage 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Modena,  Naples 
and  Rome.  He  took  little  notice  of  the  instructions  sent 
out  by  the  Directoire,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  divided 
against  itself  and  ready  to  break  up. 

i  Of  the  ancient  Lombardy  he  made  a  Cisalpine  Republic 
—  thus  giving  satisfaction  to  the  national  aspirations  of 
Raly  —  and  drew  up  for  it  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of 
France.  On  July  9  he  presided  over  a  magnificent  ceremony 
at  Milan,  the  Federation  of  the  towns  of  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  There  were  300.000  spectators  present  at  the  mass 
during  which  the  tricolor  flags,  green,  white  and  red,  of  the 
new  national  guard  were  blessed.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
day,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  career.  For  eight 
hours  he  sat  his  horse  under  a  blazing  sun,  listening  to  the 
cheers  of  the  multitude. 

Thenceforward  he  began  to  consider  and  study  the  des- 
tinies of  the  new  Raly,  a  problem  too  delicate  for  him  to 
find  a  solution  for  it  immediately,  and  he  had  no  mind  to 
settle  anything  as  yet. 

He  brought  into  play  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  reign 
of  reason,  and  his  soldiers  expressed  them  in  their  own 
way,  lighting  their  pipes  at  the  tapers  on  the  altars.     At 
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St.  George,  near  Mantua,  he  had  opened  the  doors  of  a  con- 
vent, and  found  there  a  young  girl  garrotted.  "  She  had 
remained  like  that  for  the  last  four  years  ",  he  writes,  "  for 
having  wished  to  escape  at  the  age  and  in  the  country  of 
love  and  obey  the  impulse  of  her  heart.  " 

At  Ancona,  Bonaparte  saw  a  miraculous  Madonna,  which 
opened  and  closed  its  eyes  according  to  the  warnings  it 
wished  to  give  the  good  people;  he  took  it  into  his  hands, 
felt  it  all  over  to  the  terror  of  the  canons,  found  nothing 
strange  about  it,  and  handed  it  back  to  them  without  having 
been  struck  dead  on  the  spot. 

At  Loretto,  the  Madonna  possessed  a  treasure  of  seven 
millions.  Six  millions  had  just  disappeared  miraculously. 
Bonaparte  seized  on  the  Madonna  and  the  remaining  million 
and  sent  both  to  the  Directoire,  which  kept  the  million,  but 
having  no  use  for  the  wooden  Madonna  packed  it  away  in 
a  storehouse. 

But  the  religious  strife  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse 
in  France,  and  Bonaparte  and  the  Directoire  agreed  to  enter 
into  correct  relations  with  the  Pope.  The  armistice  of 
Bologna  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  by  which 
the  Pope  abandoned  to  the  French  Republic  the  Legations 
of  Bologna,  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  which  were  to  be  united 
to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  granted  the  right  to  keep  a 
garrison  at  Ancona. 

Bonaparte  went  to  Ancona.  "  Ancona  is  a  good  port  ",  he 
wrote  to  the  Directoire;  it  is  a  twenty-four  hours'  sail  from 
there  to  Macedonia,  and  Constantinople  can  be  reached  in 
ten  days.  We  must  keep  Ancona  when  peace  is  signed  and 
it  must  always  remain  French.  That  will  give  us  great 
influence  over  the  Porte  and  make  us  masters  of  the  Adriatic 
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as  we  are  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  thanks  to  Marseilles 
and  Corsica.  "    His  gaze  had  already  gone  far  beyond  Italy. 

The  Republic  of  Venice  had  ended  its  career  —  so  Bona- 
parte said  —  and  the  succession  lay  open.  It  comprised  more 
especially  the  Ionian  isles.  In  the  preceding  months,  its 
aristocratic  government  had  shown  sympathy  towards  the 
cause  of  Austria,  and  on  Easter  Day,  while  Bonaparte  was 
on  the  way  to  Vienna,  the  population  of  Verona  had  mas- 
sacred the  French  wounded  in  the  hospitals.  Its  lot  was 
henceforward  determined.  Bonaparte  saw  means  of  making 
peace  with  Austria  by  compensating  it  at  the  expense  of 
Venice  for  the  loss  of  Belgium  and  Lombardy,  and  means 
too  of  following  the  evolution  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  July,  he  sent  General  Gentili 
to  Corfu  to  prevent  England  from  profiting  by  the  late 
events  and  taking  possession  of  it,  and  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing instructions  :- — "  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
should  evince  a  desire  for  independence,  you  should  humour 
them*  and  not  neglect  to  speak  to  them  in  the  different 
proclamations  you  issue  of  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta.  " 
Gentili  was  welcomed  in  Corfu  "  by  a  crowd  of  people  and 
with  the  cries  of  delight  and  enthusiasm  which  animate 
peoples  when  they  recover  their  freedom...  The  Pappa  or 
head  of  the  religion  of  the  country  offered  the  general  a 
copy  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  tricolor  flag  was  going  to 
float  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses.  " 

On  August  16  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directoire  : — "  The 
islands  of  Corfu,  Zante  and  Cephalonia  have  more  interest 
for  us  than  the  whole  of  Italy.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  to 
choose  it  would  be  better  to  restore  Italy  to  the  Emperor 
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and  keep  the  islands,  which  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  for  our  trade.  The  Empire  of  the  Turks  is 
crumbling  away  day  by  day;  the  possession  of  these  islands 
will  enable  us  to  uphold  it  as  far  as  is  possible  or  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  " 

Bonaparte's  imagination  had  already  taken  flight  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  views  regarding 
Italy  for  that  reason  still  remained  indefinite... 

The  Coup  d'Etat  of  Fructidor,  in  September  1797,  crushed  "" 
the  royalist  party  in  France  and  consequently  forced  Aus-  v 
tria  to  recognize  the  first  results  of  the  republican  victories  V 
beyond  the  natural  frontiers  of  that  country.     The  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  gave  only  a  vague  outline  of  the  new  Europe,  * 
promising  France  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  condition 
that  the  princes  of  the  German  Empire  should  agree  thereto 
and  were  compensated.     A  congress  had  to  be  held.     It  met 
at  Rastadt  and  was  opened  by  Bonaparte.     The  Cisalpine 
Republic   was   recognized   by   Austria,   but   its   limits   and 
political  future  remained  obscure.     The  Republic  of  Venice 
disappeared  and  its  territories  were  divided  between  Austria 
and  France,  the  former  taking  Venice  and  its  continental 
states,  the  latter  the  Ionian  isles. 

Austria  was  thus  still  able  to  contend  with  France  for 
the  supremacy  in  Italy.  It  might  be  argued  that  Austria 
gained  more  than  she  lost  by  this  treaty,  and  her  plenipo- 
tentiary, von  Cobenzl,  was  not  so  harshly  treated  as  has 
been  said.     The  Italian  question  still  remained  open.  • 

At  the  time,  the  Mediterranean  was  Bonaparte's  principal 
care.     He  said  to  Cobenzl  : — "  The  French  Republic  consi-  ^ 
ders  the  Mediterranean  to  be  her  sea  and  intends  to  be  ' 
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supreme  there.  "—Mare  nostrum. — But  in  that  case  she 
would  have  to  conquer  the  whole  of  it. 

The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  was  signed  on  October  17. 
On  the  26th  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  England. 

Monge,  who  had  gone  to  Italy  to  take  an  inventory  of  the 
treasures  of  art  and  science  that  Bonaparte  had  set  aside 
for  France,  returned  to  Paris  and  said  to  the  Directoire  : 
— u  The  glory  of  the  army  of  Italy  has  spread  to  the  end 
of  Upper  Egypt.  The  Arabs  in  the  desert  speak  of  it  at 
night  beneath  their  tents.  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  has 
fallen  upon  the  soul  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  " 

A  new  light  like  unto  that  of  dawn  illumined  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean. 


IV 
THE   PYRAMIDS 


THE  CRUSADE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  epopee  of  the  Revolution  is  not  merely  the  expansion 
of  the  principles  to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury gave  birth  in  1789,  but  also  the  continuation  of  the 
old  French  tradition  and  the  climax  of  the  history  of 
France.  It  was  the  secular  tradition  of  France,  handed 
down  from  far-distant  Gaul,  which  sent  the  army  of  Sambre- 
et-Meuse  across  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Alps  laboured 
to  reconstitute  the  unity  created  of  yore  by  Rome.  It  was 
that  same  tradition  which,  working  in  the  spirit  of  Rome 
and  the  Crusades,  inspired  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 

An  episode  of  the  war  against  England?  In  that  respect 
it  is  but  an  accident  which  must  not  veil  the  amplitude  of 
a  greater  history. 

Egypt,  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  then 
of  the  Arabian  Empire,  had  been  shrouded  in  darkness 
since  the  Turkish  conquest,  which  corresponded  with  the 
discovery  of  America.  Europe  had  then  deserted  the  routes 
through  the  Mediterranean.  Circumstances  and  the  bound- 
less curiosity  fostered  since  the  16th  century  by  the  uni- 
versal revival  of  learning  had  caused  it  to  revert  to  them. 
Leibniz  advised  Louis  XIV  to  turn  against  Egypt  the  arms 
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he  had  prepared  against  Holland.  Colbert,  following  in  the 
steps  of  Jacques  Coeur,  had  revived  trade  with  the  East. 
The  East  India  Company  had  searched  for  a  shorter  route 
than  that  round  by  Africa.  France  and  England  had  con- 
tended for  India.  Choiseul  had  dreamt  of  achieving  com- 
pensation in  Egypt  for  the  loss  of  India  and  Canada.  The 
bailli  de  Suffren  had  striven  to  wrest  from  England  the 
mastery  of  the  sea. 
t/Egypt  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  public  opinion. 

Abbe  Le  Mascrier  wrote  in  1740  : — "  People  talk  of 
nothing  but  Thebes  and  Memphis  and  the  Thebaic  grottoes; 
the  Nile  is  as  familiar  to  many  people  as  is  the  Seine; 
everybody  has  seen  mummies;  wishing  to  add  anything 
to  the  knowledge  they  have  would  be  like  wanting  to  tell 
a  Parisian  what  Saint-Denis  is,  and  a  man  from  Tours 
where  Saint-Martin's  tomb  is.  " 

Volney,  Bonaparte's  friend,  published  his  Voyage  en 
Egypte  et  en  Syrie  in  1788.  These  words  are  to  be  found 
in  it  : — "  Egypt  covers  a  surface  one  fifth  that  of  France 
and  its  soil  is  quite  as  rich;  it  produces  everything  grown 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  tea,  rice,  cotton,  flax,  indigo,  sugar,  etc., 
and  if  we  held  it,  we  could  lose  all  our  colonies  with 
impunity.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  France  and  our  fleets 
could  sail  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria  in  ten  days...  In 
Egypt,  we  are  close  to  India;  we  shall  divert  all  the  trade 
with  that  country  through  the  Red  sea,  restore  the  old 
traffic  via  Suez  and  do  away  with  the  route  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  " 

Bonaparte,  after  having  left  Italy,  had  gone  to  Rastadt 
to  open  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  in  the  name  of  France. 
He   returned  on  December  2,   through  Nancy,  where  the 
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Freemason's  lodge  gave  a  fete  in  his  honour,  and  reached 
Paris  on  the  5th.     On  the  25th  he  was  elected  a  member    v 
of  the  National  Institute  in  the  stead  of  Carnot,  dismissed 
at  the  time  on  account  of  the  events  of  Fructidor. 

Throughout  the  winter  he  went  regularly  to  Berthollefs 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  the  meetings  of  the  Instituie.  - 
Many  a  time  he  regretted  he  could  no  longer  take  up  a 
scientific  career,  for  he  had  from  his  youth  up  been  allured 
by  the  idea  of  discovering  "  the  world  of  details  ",  of  find- 
ing out  how  the  movement  communicated  and  determined 
by  the  smallest  bodies  is  carried  out,  and  solving  the  pro- 
blem of  the  life  of  the  universe.  "  This  ",  said  he,  u  is " 
another  world  and  the  most  important  of  all,  and  I  had 
flattered  myself  I  would  discover  it;  it  makes  me  sad  to 
think  of  it;  my  soul  grieves.  " 

Shall  it  be  said  he  had  missed  his  calling?     It  is  perhaps  v 
in  Egypt  that  he  was  the  most  truly  himself,  commander-  r 
in-chief  and  member  of  the  National  Institute.     It  was  thus 
he  liked  to  sign  his  proclamations. 

For  he  not  only  led  with  him  an  army  of  35.000  men,  ? 
for  the  most  part  veterans  of  the  army  of  Italy,  but  he  also 
formed  the  Commission  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  which  was 
as  it  were  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Institute.  He 
entrusted  his  friend  Monge  with  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  it.  Monge  was  then  at  Rome,  and  not  anxious  to 
leave,  for  he  was  51  and  his  wife  and  daughters  held  him 
back.  "  Leave  me  ",  he  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  "  among  the 
mortals  to  admire  your  talents,  appreciate  your  services, 
and  sing  your  glory.  "  Bonaparte  replied  : — "  I  count  on 
the  Arabian  Propaganda  Printing-house  and  on  you,  even 
had  I  to  sail  up  the  Tiber  to  come  and  take  you.  " 
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He  had  to  give  in.  Monge  became  the  head  of  the 
Commission  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  then  the  President  of 
the  Institut  d'Egypte.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  expedition 
to  Egypt  was  under  the  command  of  Bonaparte  and  Monge. 

Berthollet  was  there  too  (he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  twenty  years),  and  Fourier,  the 
geometer,  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  like  Monge 
and  Dolomieu,  the  illustrious  mineralogist,  and,  failing 
Cuvier,  who  was  unable  to  come,  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire. 
Conte,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  balloon  brigade,  Le  Pere, 
Isnard,  Lancret,  civil  engineers,  Quesnoy  the  astronomer, 
Redoute  the  flower  painter,  Vivant  Denon,  Dutertre; — youth, 
too,  exalted  by  love  of  science,  Villiers  du  Terrage,  a  seven- 
teen-year-old pupil  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  who  was 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  his  finals  in  Egypt  and  receive  from 
Bonaparte's  hands  his  civil  engineer's  diploma,  Jollois, 
Dubois-Ayme,  Jomard,  aged  21,  and  forty  other  comrades; 
—in  all  175  savants,  youthful  or  illustrious,  the  elite  of 
the  National  Institute  and  its  training-school. 

An  oriental  printing-press  was  taken  out,  for  there  was 
none  in  Egypt,  and  to  work  it  an  interpreter,  two  overseers 
three  compositors,  and  three  printers; — a  considerable 
library  constituted  by  CafTarelli-Dufalga  with  the  help  of 
Jean-Baptiste  Say  :  the  Enclycopedie,  the  Memoircs  de 
V Academic  des  Sciences,  maps  by  d'Anville;- — astronomical, 
physical,  chemical,  topographical  instruments;— apparatus 
for  aerostatics  and  natural  history,  surgery,  chemistry, 
machines  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  an  astronomical  clock  and 
telescopes,  compasses,  declinometers,  levels  for  topogra- 
phers, a  pneumatic  machine,  an  electric  machine,  baro- 
meters,   thermometers,    hygrometers    for    the    physicists, 
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surgical  instruments,  a  real  observatory,  a  physics  cabinet, 
another  for  natural  history,  a  topographical  outfit,  an 
aeronautic  establishment,  a  chemist's  shop,  a  hospital;— - 
a  general  laboratory,  splendidly  fitted  up  :  the  Crusade 
of  Philosophy. 


THE  KORAN  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

On  May  10,  1798,  Bonaparte  addressed  the  following 
proclamation  "  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  Soldiers,  you  are  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
army  of  England...  The  Roman  legions,  which  you  have 
imitated,  but  not  yet  equalled,  fought  against  Carthage  in 
turn  upon  this  sea  and  on  the  plains  of  Zama...  " 

Nelson,  who  was  keeping  watch  for  it,  took  up  his  position 
at  Gibraltar,  and  the  way  was  open  for  the  French  expedition. 

It   left   Toulon   on   May   19,  joined  its   convoys   off  the  * 
Italian  coast,  and  dropped  anchor  oil  Gozo  on  June  9.    The 
knights   of   Malta,   summoned   to   capitulate,    gave   up   the 
town    and    forts   to    the   French    army    on    the    12th,    and  - 
abandoned  all  their  sovereign  rights.     Another  page  of  his- 
tory turned  over.     The  French  flag  floated  over  Malta,  and  * 
from  Malta  the  Mediterranean  is  commanded. 

The  expedition  sailed  thence  on  June  19,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  strong  garrison  under  Vaubois,  and  wTent  on  its 
way  for  ten  days,  without  Nelson's  knowing  anything  about1^ 
it,  though  he  had  begun  to  be  uneasy  and  was  on  the 
look-out  for  news.  On  the  Orient  Bonaparte  was  devouring 
the  books  he  had  taken  with  him  — -  Thucidydes,  Livy, 
Ossian,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Virgil,  Homer,  Cook's  Voyayes,  the 
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Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Vedas.  He  had  long  conversations 
and  discussions  with  the  savants  of  the  Commission  des 
Sciences  et  des  Arts,  for  he  never  ceased  reading  and  learn- 
ing. He  had  all  the  passion  of  the  men  of  the  time  for 
books  and  intellectual  pursuits;  those  of  our  time  go  in  for 
business. 

On  June  29,  being  within  sight  of  the  coasL,  he  reviewed 
his  troops.  "  Soldiers  ",  said  he,  "  you  are  about  to  under- 
take a  conquest  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  incal- 
culable upon  the  civilisation  and  trade  of  the  world.  You 
will  deal  England  the  straightest  and  most  deadly  blow  until 
her  death  blow...  The  peoples  with  which  you  are  going 
to  live  are  Mahometans;  their  first  article  of  faith  is  this  : 
"  There  is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  ". 
Do  not  contradict  them;  show  respect  to  their  muftis  and 
imaums,  as  you  did  to  the  rabbis  and  bishops.  Tolerate  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Koran,  and  the  mosques, 
just  as  you  did  the  convents,  the  synagogues  and  the  reli- 
gion of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ...  The  first  town  to  which 
we  shall  come  was  built  by  Alexander.  We  shall  find  at 
every  step  memories  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  the 
French.  " 

The  English  were  close  at  hand;  they  had  sailed  over 
the  same  waters  two  days  before. 

The  debarkation  was  carried  out  rapidly,  and  Alexandria 
i  invested  at  once.     It  was  taken  on  July  2. 

The  army  immediately  marched  on  Cairo,  a  terrible 
march  through  the  desert  in  the  middle  of  the  African 
summer.  The  soldiers  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  at 
one  time  were  quite  frenzied.  "  Well,  general  ",  said  one 
of  them,  M  so  you  are  going  to  lead  us  to  India  like  this?  " 
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— •"  I  should  not  undertake  it  with  soldiers  like  you  ",  was 
the  reply. 

On  July  10,  seven  or  eight  hundred  Mamelukes  showed 
themselves  at  Ramanieh,  and  attempted  to  attack  Desaix's 
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division,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  cannon  and  disappeared 
like  a  sand-storm.  Two  days  later,  at  Chebreiss,  a  larger 
body  of  cavalry,  bolder  than  the  first,  spread  over  the 
plain,  enveloped  the  French  squares,  approached  to  within 
a  short  distance,  but  durst  not  charge.  It  fired  a  few 
volleys,  was  received  with  heavier  fire,  and  in  its  turn  disap- 
peared, leaving  200  or  300  killed  or  wounded  on  the  field. 
On  July  20,  at  nightfall,  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh  came 
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in  sight  six  leagues  to  the  west  of  Cairo,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert. 

The  Mameluke  beys,  with  all  their  forces,  were  at 
Embabeh,  strongly  retrenched,  with  69  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Bonaparte  moved  Desaix  and  Reynier  to  the  right,  towards 
the  pyramids,  so  as  to  outflank  the  position.  The  Mame- 
lukes were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  their  retrenchments. 
Abandoning  their  cannon  and  baggage,  they  dashed  on  the 
French,  but  Bonaparte  had  formed  his  divisions  in  impen- 
etrable squares,  bristling  with  bayonets.  The  enemy 
cavalry  was  allowed  to  come  to  within  a  few  yards,  shot 
down,  and  their  corpses  formed  a  rampart.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  was  all  over.  The  retrenchments  were  carried, 
the  Mamelukes  lost  2.000  killed,  whereas  the  French  losses 
were  only  25  killed,  and  120  wounded.  Four  hundred 
camels  laden  with  treasure  were  captured,  and  the  next  day 
Bonaparte  entered  Cairo. 

But  bad  news  was  brought  ten  days  later.  Nelson  had 
discovered  the  French  fleet  off  Aboukir,  taken  it  by  surprise, 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed  it  in  the  night  of  August  1. 
f  We  shall  have  to  die  here  ",  said  Bonaparte,  "  or  come 
out  as  great  as  the  ancients.  " 

But  the  conquest  of  Egypt  had  first  of  all  to  be  completed. 
One  of  the  two  principal  Mameluke  leaders,  Ibrahim,  had 
fled  to  Syria,  and  the  other,  Mourad,  withdrawn  into  Upper 
Egypt.  Desaix  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Starting  from 
Cairo  on  August  25,  he  reached  Siut  on  September  15, 
and  came  up  with  Mourad  at  Sediman,  at  the  entrance 
to  Faiyum,  with  5.000  or  6.000  cavalry  still  under  his  orders. 
As  at  Embabeh,  there  was  a  magnificent  charge  on  the 
French  squares  belching  flame,   and   corpses   heaped  high 
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in  dazzling  heaps  of  golden  embroidery  and  glittering  arms... 
Desaix  occupied  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  natives  called  him 
"  the  Just  Sultan  ". 

Bonaparte  had  conquered  Egypt,  but  could  not  leave  it. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  settle  down.  He  attempted  to  / 
win  over  the  natives,  who  had  long  suffered  from  the  - 
tyranny  and  avidity  of  the  Mamelukes.  He  instituted  at 
Cairo  and  in  all  the  provinces  divans  or  administrative 
councils,  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  keeping  order  and 
superintending  commercial  transactions  and  with  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies.  He  worked  out  a  system  of  taxation 
which  brought  in  funds  without  being  so  burdensome  as 
under  the  old  regime,  in  comparison  with  which  the  French 
occupation  seemed  to  be  quite  liberal. 

The  philosophy  of  the  18th  century,  with  which  he  was  ^ 
so  thoroughly  imbued,  inspired  him  with  the  most  tolerant 
principles.  He  loaded  the  sheiks  of  the  great  mosque  of 
El  Azhar  with  attentions,  and  held  long  conferences  with 
them,  three  or  four  every  ten  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  astounded  them  by  his  knowledge  of  and  admiration  for  v 
the  Koran.  He  even  led  them  to  think  that  he  might  possi- 
bly be  converted,  he  and  his  army,  to  their  religion.  No 
mention  was  ever  made  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
or  of  founding  an  intermediate  religion.  He  was  present, 
on  August  18,  at  the  festival  of  the  Nile,  which  marks  out 
the  moment  when  the  flood  manifests  its  beneficent  effects. 
He  distributed  pelisses  and  caftans,  and  was  accompanied 
home  by  an  immense  crowd.  The  Arab  chiefs  said  : — "  Yes, 
you  have  come  to  deliver  us  by  order  of  merciful  God;  for 
you  have  won  the  victory  and  have  brought  the.  finest  Nile 
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we  have  seen,  for  a  century,  two  gifts  that  God  alone  can 
grant.  " 

On  August  21  he  was  present  at  the  festival  held  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  and  was  received  at  the 
house  of  the  sheik-el-Bakri,  the  chief  of  the  sheiks  of 
Cairo,  amidst  a  hundred  high  dignitaries  seated  on  carpets 
and  swinging  their  litanies.  He  sat  upon  a  cushion,  and 
meditated  like  them  for  a  long  time.  After  prayers,  he 
took  part  in  the  banquet,  smoked  the  chibouk  and  drank 
Turkish  coffee.  They  accompanied  him  to  the  review,  and 
the  artillery  fired  salvoes  in  the  evening  in  honour  of 
the  prophet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sheiks  and  officials  were  received 
at  headquarters  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  the 
Republic,  on  the  1st  of  Vendemiaire  (September  22).  The 
tricolor  flag  floated  upon  the  highest  of  the  pyramids.  In 
the  Esbekieh  square,  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  set  up 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — "  There  is  but  one  God 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  "  The  troops  were  drawn  up 
all  around  the  square,  and  Bonaparte  entered  in  state,  to 
the  music  of  the  half-brigades,  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
cortege  of  generals  and  Arab  dignitaries.  He  reviewed 
the  army,  and  the  troops  then  marched  past  and  went 
through  the  town  to  the  music  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the 
Chant  du  Depart,  the  Turkish  colours  floating  in  the  wind 
side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  Republic.  Escutcheons 
wrere  decorated  with  the  crescent  and  the  Phrygian  bonnet 
in  honour  of  the  Koran  and  the  Droits  de  V Homme.  Horse- 
races followed,  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was  illuminated 
and  there  was  a  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display. 
;A  month  later,  on  October  21,  the  population  of  Cairo 
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rose  against  the  foreign  occupation  to  the  cries  of  the 
muezzins  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets.  General  Dupuy 
was  killed,  and  for  a  while  the  situation  was  critical.  The 
mosque  of  El  Azhar  was  like  a  fortress  retrenched  behind 
lofty  barricades.  It  had  to  be  shattered  by  the  fire  of  the 
cannon  in  the  citadel.  The  revolt  was  put  down  pitilessly,  ; 
thanks  to  which  order  was  no  further  disturbed. 

The  impression  was,  however,  that  the  principles  of 
philosophy  are  not  calculated  to  solve  so  easily  the  great 
problem  of  Islam,  for  Islam  knows  no  other  philosophy 
than  the  Koran.  But  at  any  rate,  Bonaparte  had  begun  [/ 
to  re-awaken  Egypt  from  its  century-long  slumber  and  to 
unwind  the  swathings  of  the  mummy  —  something  quite 
sufficient  to  render  a  career  illustrious.  But  he  was  to 
have  twenty  careers  in  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

A  decree  signed  on  August  23,  1798,  by  Bonaparte,  com-  w 
mander-in-chief  and  Member  of  the  National  Institute, 
decided  that  "  There  shall  be  in  Egypt  an  Institute  for  the  / 
furtherance  of  sciences  and  arts,  established  at  Cairo.  This 
establishment  shall  have  as  its  main  object  the  progress 
and  propagation  of  learning  in  Egypt,  the  research,  study 
and  publication  of  natural,  industrial  and  historical  facts  in 
Egypt,  and  the  giving  of  its  opinion  on  the  different  ques- 
tions concerning  which  it  is  consulted  by  the  government.  " 

It  was  divided  into  four  sections,  like  the  National  In- 
stitute upon  which  it  was  modelled.  It  was  to  hold  two 
meetings  every  ten  days,  and  generals  were  admitted. 
Monge  wras  the  President,  Bonaparte  the  Vice-President,  and 
Fourier  the  Permanent  Secretary. 

The  Institute  of  Egypt  naturally  pursued  the  study  of  ^ 
antiquities.     The  members  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Pyra- 
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mids  of  Gizeh,  and  Monge  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  first  inventory  was  taken  of  the  monuments  of  the 
epoch  of  the  Pharoahs  all  along  the  Nile.  Conte  had  not 
enough  pencils  for  those  who  wished  to  draw  the  ruins  of 
Antinoe,  the  clay  vases  of  Edfu,  the  mummies  and  the 
hypogea,  and  the  temples  of  Karnak  and  Philse  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

Lieutenant  Bouchard  discovered  the  stone  of  Rosetta, 
the  revelation  of  the  secret  of  which  was  to  enlighten  the 
following  generation. 

But  Bonaparte  did  not  allow  the  Institute  of  Egypt  to 
./  spend  all  its  time  on  academical  studies.  He  required  it 
to  give  instructions  for  the  building  of  ovens  for  the 
army,  for  the  purifying  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  for 
the  organisation  of  courts  of  justice  and  schools,  for 
the  bringing  of  water  to  the  citadel,  for  the  utilization 
of  the  ruins  "  which  form  so  to  speak  the  enceinte  of 
Cairo  ",  for  the  most  favourable  site  for  the  construction 
of  an  observatory.  He  had  the  Mekyas  or  nilometer 
worked  out,  and  an  inquiry  made  into  the  means  of 
regulating  the  height  of  the  flood  — -  that  is  to  say  he 
took  up  the  question  of  the  barrage.  The  streets  of  Cairo 
were  lighted  by  standards  with  four  lamps  set  every  15 
fathoms.  He  had  the  wood  question  gone  into;  Egypt  is 
totally  lacking  in  wood  and  it  had  to  be  cut  down  in 
Abyssinia  and  floated  down  the  Nile  at  flood-time.  "  The 
Pharaohs  ",  said  Bonaparte,  "  did  not  and  could  not  do 
otherwise.  " 

In  December  the  Institute  carried  out  investigations  in 
the  region  of  Suez.  Bonaparte  was  present.  The  caravan 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  swept  away,  like  Pharaoh's 
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army,  by  the  tide  of  the  Red  Sea.  Gaffarelli  lost  his  wooden 
leg,  but  Conte  soon  made  him  another.  The  old  canal  of 
Sesostris  was  discovered,  and  the  khalig  or  canal  of  the 
Nile  was  solemnly  re-opened  amidst  salvoes  of  artillery. 

Bonaparte  did  not  dissimulate  his  enthusiasm  : — "  The 
true  conquests,  the  only  conquests  which  do  not  cause  regret 
are  those  over  ignorance.  "  And  an  English  historian 
(H.  Rose)  has  celebrated  in  speaking  of  the  period  the 
renascence  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences, 
once  more  illumined  by  the  application  of  the  arts  which 
she  had  given  to  the  barbarous  Europe.  It  is,  says  he,  one  \ 
of  the  many  titles  of  Bonaparte  to  glory  and  the  admiration 
of  posterity. 


AT  THE  FOOT  OF  MOUNT  TABOR 

What  would  he  have  made  of  Egypt  if  he  had  given  up 
his  life  to  it?  But  he  was  swept  away  by  the  tempest  of 
events  and  the  feverish  desire  for  action.  Did  he  think  of 
renewing  the  exploit  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  carrying 
the  war  against  England  into  India?  It  is  true  that  he 
corresponded  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  who  at  the  time  was 
keeping  up  a  desperate  resistance  against  the  English.  But 
his  imagination  always  carried  him  far  beyond  realities  and 
possibilities. 

The  fact  is  that  England  had  understood  the  danger  of 
Bonaparte's  settlement  in  Egypt,  on  the  route  to  India,  and 
wished  to  dislodge  him  at  any  price.  Nelson  would  have  it 
that  not  a  single  Frenchman  should  leave  alive. 

In  vain  had  Bonaparte  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
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the  cause  of  the  Mamelukes  and  that  of  the  Sultan.  The 
Porte,  egged  on  by  the  English  government,  considered  the 
Egyptian  expedition  to  be  an  act  of  hostility,  and  gathered 
together  a  powerful  army,  which  was  sent  through  Syria, 
and  convoyed  along  the  coast-line  by  the  vessels  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith. 

In  order  to  ward  off  this  dangerous  blow,  Bonaparte  led 
his  own  army  into  Syria.  He  left  Cairo  on  February  10, 
entered  Palestine  by  El  Arish,  dispersed  a  small  body  of 
Turkish  cavalry  in  a  combat  near  Gaza,  and  took  Jaffa  on 
March  7.  His  troops  were  decimated  by  the  plague.  A 
head-chemist  flinched  from  attending  the  patients  and  the 
commander-in-chief  issued  the  following  order  : — "  The 
chemist  Roger  shall  be  dressed  in  woman's  clothes  and 
taken  about  the  town  on  the  back  of  an  ass  with  this  pla- 
card:— '  He  is  unworthy  to  be  a  French  citizen;  he  is  afraid 
to  die  '.    He  shall  then  be  put  in  prison  and  sent  to  France." 

J  He  resumed  his  march,  and  on  March  19  came  to  Acre, 
which,  like  Tyr  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  commanded  the 

I  routes  into  the  interior.  It  was  defended  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith.  An  army,  concentrated  at  Damascus,  crossed  the 
Jordan;  it  was  as  numerous,  said  the  natives,  as  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  and  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  Junot  scatter- 
ed a  flying  squadron  at  Nazareth,  and,  on  April  16,  the 
masses  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  found  themselves  face  to  fa;:e 
with  Kleber  in  the  plain  of  Esdrelon,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tabor.  They  outflanked  the  French  batallions  on  the  south; 
Bonaparte  marched  up  from  Acre  with  Bon's  division,  took 
up  his  position  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  drew  up  his  troops 
in  squares  ranged  en  echelon.  Perceiving  the  danger,  the 
Turks  swept  back  upon  the  French  lines.     Never  had   so 
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many  riders  been  seen  caracoling  and  charging.  They  were 
lost  to  sight  in  their  dust,  like  a  whirlwind.  Bonaparte 
allowed  them  to  come  on,  and  little  by  little  manoeuvred 
his  troops  until  he  had  three  great  batallions  drawn  up  in 
a  triangle  around  them.  When  they  were  within  range  of 
the  cannon,  a  tremendous  discharge  mowed  them  down  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  scattered  them  in  disorder  over 
the  field  as  far  as  the  Jordan.  Kleber  threw  himself  into 
Bonaparte's  arms,  crying  : — "  General,  how  great  you  are !  " 

But  Acre  could  not  be  taken  for  want  of  siege  artillery, 
and  the  storming-parties  were  repulsed.  Bonaparte  had  to  ^ 
fall  back,  and  withdraw  into  Egypt,  The  retreat  was 
extremely  difficult.  There  were  not  sufficient  horses  to  carry 
the  wounded  and  sick.  "  Dismount,  everybody  !  "  said 
Bonaparte.  An  aide-de-camp  inquired  which  horse  he 
intended  to  keep  for  himself.  "  Did  you  not  hear  the 
order?  "  he  replied;  "  I  said  :  Everybody  dismount!  " 

El  Arish  was  reached  on  June  2  and  Cairo  on  the  14th. 
On  July  11,  the  Anglo-Turkish  army  debarked  at  Aboukir,  • 
and  was  driven  into  the  sea  on  the  25th  by  Bonaparte  and  • 
Murat.     But  what  remained  to  be   done  in  Egypt   aftc? 
England  and  Austria  had  reformed  a  coalition  against  the 
French  Republic  :  Italy  was  already  lost,  and  the  frontiers  k 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  were  threatened. 

On  August  24,  Bonaparte  left  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Egypt  to  Kleber,  and  sailed  away  with  two  small  frigates/ 
accompanied  by  Berthier,  Lannes,  Murat,  Marmont,  Monge, 
and  Berthollet,  over  the  Mediterranean,  where  England  was 
mistress.     Caesar  and  his  fortune... 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  DANGER 

Political  regimes  like  all  others  cannot  endure  unless  the 
people  has  faith  in  them.  The  day  the  monarchy  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings  began  to  lose  the  mass  of  its  adherents 
it  was  doomed.  The  Revolution  had  excited  the  same  fervour, 
and  the  night  of  August  4,  the  Declaration  des  Droits  de 
V Homme  and  the  Festival  of  the  Federation  held  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  had  announced  the  new  religion  founded 
on  the  mystical  belief  in  the  transcendence  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation. 

Michelet  rightly  fixes  the  9th  of  Thermidor  as  the  date 
of  the  end  of  this  quasi-religious  phasis  of  the  Revolution. 
It  disappeared  with  the  cult  of  the  Supreme  Reing  and  its 
prophet.    Thenceforward  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  sober-*' 
ed  and  made  wiser  by  contact  with  harsh  realities,  sought  - 
to  bring  down  the  new  law  from  heaven  upon  earth,  to  ! 
proceed  from  theory  to  practice  and  apply  it  to  institutions. 
This  way  by  no  means  easy,  and  five  years  after  Thermidor, 
their  experiments  ended  in  the  political  and  moral  failure  v 
of  the  republican  regime. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  the  definition  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation?     Ry  whom  is  the   sovereign   power   to  be 
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wielded  in  the  name  of  the  nation?  And  what  is  the  nation, 
even?  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later,  we  do  not 
yet  know,  since  what  we  call  M  the  nation  ",  as  far  as  the 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  concerned,  is  merely  the 
aggregate  of  the  men  above  twenty-one  whom  we  consider 
to  be  invested  with  equal  rights  whatever  the  difference  in 
their  merits,  talents,  knowledge,  interests,  responsibilites, 
etc.,  etc.- 

v  The  Thermidorians,  wishing  to  counteract  the  democratic 
dictatorship  of  Robespierre  which  had  sprung  from  the 
Convention,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  reserved  the  right 
to  vote  and  political  rights  to  owners  of  property.  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Year  III  (1795),  no  one  could  vote 
unless  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  possessed  property 
the  revenue  from  which  was  equivalent  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  days'  work. 

The  supreme  power,  which  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  a 

t  class  and  not  in  those  of  the  whole  nation,  was  vested  in  two 
Councils,  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  Council 
of  the  Ancients.  vThey  had  no  authority  over  the  executive, 

l  represented  by  the  Directoire,  and  the  Dircctoire  had  no  au- 
thority over  them,  conformably  to  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  power,  sacrosanct  since  Montesquieu. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  people,  that  is  to  say  the 
nation  supposedly  paramount,  did  not  adhere  to  this  regime, 
which  did  not  allow  it  any  more  power  than  it  had  had  under 
its  kings,  and  the  Republic  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contin- 
gencies, since  it  no  longer  had  the  democratic  basis  from 
which  it  draws  its  raison  d'etre  and  its  force.  Furthermore, 
even  though  it  was  thus  restricted  to  the  middle  classes,  it 
was  unable  to  respect  its  own  constitution. 
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It  attributed  the  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  new  ► 
Councils  to  members  of  the  Convention,  which  there  was 
nothing  to  justify.  The  royalists,  who  were  recovering 
their  influence  throughout  the  whole  country,  rose  up 
against  it.  Bonaparte's  cannon  mowed  them  down  on  the 
13th  of  Vendemiaire,  but  when  the  elections  took  place 
pin  1797,  they  had  the  majority  in  the  two  assemblies,  and 
one  of  their  number,  Barthelemy,  was  made  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Directoire.  The  coup  d'Etat  of  the  18th  of 
Fructidor  curtailed  the  two  Councils  and  the  Directoire, 
from  which  Carnot  himself  was  excluded,  as  well  as  Bar- 
thelemy. Precautions  were  taken  against  the  royalists 
i  in  1798,  and  elections  gave  a  majority  to  the  Jacobins.  The 
coup  d'Etat  of  the  22nd  of  Floreal  curtailed  the  Councils  on 
the  left.  Cut  down  as  they  thus  were  on  both  wings,  they 
were  no  longer  representative  of  the  nation,  and  the  su- 
preme power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  party  without  the  ma- 
jority either  in  the  country  or  in  the  assemblies. 

How  could  the  nation  have  seen  itself  reflected  therein? 
How  could  it  have  preserved  its  faith  in  the  Republic?  The 
Directoire  had  literally  robbed  it  of  its  sovereign  rights, 
and  hence  felt  it  was  condemned  to  death;  but  it  persisted 
in  seeking  for  palliatives. 

War  broke  out  again  with  the  Kings  of  Europe.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  being  opposed  to  a  strange  regime 
without  any  lawful  foundation,  and  the  second  coalition  at 
once  imperilled  both  the  Republic  and  France.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  nation  should  rise  up  in  arms  as 
in  1792  or  1793.     Its  faith  had  been  killed. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  meet  the  danger  by  combining 
persons,  not  parties  even.     Sieyes  was  said  to  carry  in  his 
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head  a  marvellous  constitution,  but  it  remained  a  mystery, 
and  it  would  take  a  sword  to  bring  it  out.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  the  30th  of  Prairial  of  the  Year  VII  (1799),  the 

.  Directoire,  having  received  bad  news  from  the  army,  carried 
out  another  coup  d'Etat  within  itself  so  as  to  make  room 

v  for  Sieves  and  Roger  Ducos.  They  were  there  however 
merely  to  be  close  at  hand  when  the  time  came  to  finish 
off  the  regime  itself  :  the  beginning  of  a  suicide  in  several 
stages...  And  the  Republic  called  for  a  King.  There  was 
some  thought  of  doing  what  the  English  had  done  in  the 
17th  century,  taking  a  foreign  king,  a  Brunswick  or  an 
Orange,  unless  perchance  the  due  d'Orleans,  whose  father 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  and  who  had  himself 
fought  bravely  under  the  tricolor  flag  at  Jemappes,  were 
ready  to  found  the  kingdom  of  the  tricolor... 

*  It  was  a  case  of  general  disorder.  The  government  had 
nothing  but  enemies;  the  Jacobins  reformed  their  club,  in 
spite  of  the  law;  the  royalists  rose;  General  Rouge  at  one 
time  began  to  march  on  Toulouse;  Georges  Cadoudal  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Chouans  and  more  to  be  feared  than 
ever  —  he  was  said  to  have  100.000  men  under  his  orders. 
The  government  tried  to  keep  its  head  above  water  by 
terrorizing  its  opponents,  taking  hostages,  and  forcing 
people  to  lend  it  money.     The  prisons  were  crowded. 

Sieyes  did  not  worry  himself  overmuch  about  this  state 
of  confusion,  since  it  was  a  brilliant  argument  in  favour 
of  the  need  of  another  constitution,  the  one  he  carried  in 
his  head.  The  frontiers  were  threatened  :  the  English  and 
Russians  had  invaded  Holland,  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
trying  to  cross  the  Rhine;  Italy  was  lost;  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  was  overthrown;  the  Austro-Russian  army  under 
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Souvarow  was  repeating  the  other  way  round  the  stages 
of  the  glorious  campaign  of  1796,  Magnano  near  Arcole, 
Cassano  near  Lodi;  the  republican  armies  were  retreating 
south  of  the  Po...Sieyes  had  the  command  given  to  Joubert, 
and  furnished  him  with  enough  troops,  as  he  thought,  to 
make  certain  of  victory,  and  thus  win  him  the  prestige 
necessary  to  impose  a  sound  constitution  upon  the  differ- 
ent parties. 

But  Joubert  was  killed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  of  Novi,  on  August  15,  and  Moreau  had  all  his 
work  cut  out  to  lead  the  army  back  upon  Genoa.  It  would 
have  to  retreat  still  further,  to  the  lines  of  the  Roya  and 
the  Var,  where  it  had  been  in  1794.  Ah!  if  only  Bonaparte 
had  been  there! 

Just  at  this  moment  it  began  to  be  rumoured  that  he 
had  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Aboukir,  and  the  Directoire 
recalled  him.  September  came...  Massena's  victory  at 
Zurich  and  Brune's  in  Holland  gave  a  short  respite,  but 
they  did  not  solve  the  political  problem.  It  was  growing 
more  urgent  every  minute...  Bonaparte  debarked  at  Frejus  ; 
on  October  9. 


AT  THE  ORANGERY  AT  SAINT-CLOUD 

He  reached  Paris  on  October  16,  the  24th  of  Vendemiaire, 
and  rushed  to  the  rue  de  la  Victoire,  but  found  no  one 
there.  Josephine  had  gone  to  meet  him  by  another  road. 
He  had  learnt  all  about  her  conduct  while  he  was  in  Egypt, 
and  in  his  anger  had  determined  to  divorce  her...  She 
returned;  the  children  intervened,  wept,  and  pacified  him. 
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She  was  as  bewitching  as  ever,  and  enthralled  him  once 
more.  Except  for  that,  glory  was  all  he  lived  for.  And 
after  all,  he  had  not  always  remained  faithful  himself  at 
Cairo.     These  were  trifling  matters! 

I  On  October  17,  the  Directoire  held  a  public  meeting  to 
receive  him.  As  he  went  along  the  street,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  huge  crowd  of  people  thronging  around  him, 
eager  to  see  him,  wondering  at  his  strange  face,  so  bony, 
tanned  and  clear-cut,  with  its  black  eyes,  the  look  of  which 
when  once  met  was  never  forgotten.  His  house  was 
besieged  by  visitors,  whom  he  tried  to  avoid,  but  they 
waited  for  him,  and  dogged  his  footsteps;  people  soon 
became  familiar,  with  his  figure,  clad  in  a  long  frock-coat 
and  little  black  hat,  a  style  of  dress  rather  civilian  than 
military,  except  for  a  Turkish  sabre  hanging  by  the  side  or 
carried  under  the  left  arm. 

On  October  23,  he  went  to  the  Institute,  and  was  present 
again  on  the  27th  at  the  general  meeting,  There  he  met 
Monge,  Berthollet  and  Volney,  whom  he  congratulated  on 
the  exactness  of  his  descriptions.  He  spoke  of  Egypt,  Suez, 
and  the  new  route  that  ought  to  be  opened  up  for  shipping 
to  India.  He  was  still  the  friend  of  philosophy  and 
learning  —  not  of  set  puppose,  but  because  such  was  his 
nature  and  his  historical  role.  He  was  the  u  General  Vcn- 
demiaire  ",  who  had  made  short  work  of  the  royalist  cons- 
piracy, the  hope  of  the  Republicans,  of  the  mass  of  the 
Republicans,  without  distinction  of  party,  that  is  to  say, 
of  all  those  who  swore  by  the  Republic,  and  wished  to 
uphold  it  and  make  capital  out  of  it... 

Rut  he  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  conspiracies  seething 
around  the  Councils  and  the  Directoire.     Sieves  seemed  to 
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be  the  master  of  the  situation,  yet  Bonaparte  did  not  bring 
himself  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  before  October  24.  Sieves 
and  Roger  Ducos  returned  his  visit  the  next  day  —  a  purely 
official,  formal  matter. 

It  was  only  in  the  night  November  1  (the  10th  of  Bru-     \/ 
maire)  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  secret  interview,  they 
went  into  the  ways  and  means  of  giving  the  Republic  a 
viable  constitution.     They  were  agreed  that  the  change  to  v 
be  made  should  be  carried  out  with  the  help  of  the  Repu- 
blicans, and  that  this  was  the  only  way,  since  a  royalist 
restoration  was  out  of  the  question.     If  Sieyes  for  a  moment 
appeared  to  be  inclined  thereto  —  he  was  of  the  brand  of 
politicians  who  are  led  by  circumstances  —  Bonaparte  did 
not  admit  it.     He  walked  in  the  paths  of  the  revolution,!' 
owing   to  his   personal    convictions,   his   bringing  up,   the/ 
evolution  of  his  career  and  his  temperament,  which  brought 
him  into  line  with  the  will  of  the  nation.     He  owed  his 
unequalled,  unruffled  strength  to  the  fact  that  he  always 
personified  the  strength  and, power  of  the  Revolution. 

For  a  week  indeed  he  had  to  bow  more  or  less  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  complex  and  critical  situation,  of  that 
"guerre  de  pots  de  chambre  ",  as  Carnot  called  it;  but  in 
the  most  difficult  junctures  he  always  knew  what  he  was 
about,  and  he  alone.     Whence  the  decision  of  his  actions. 

As  soon  as  a  general  agreement  was  come  to  with  Sieyes, 
the  Directoire  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dissolved, 
and  offers  of  collaboration  were  made  on  every  hand.  Some 
of  them  were  very  circumspect  — -  there  are  always  people 
who  prefer  profits  to  risks  —  from  such  as  Talleyrand, 
Fouche,  Cambaceres,  Joseph  even,  and  Bernadotte,  who, 
would  willingly  have  passed  for  the  general  of  the  Jacobins, 
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but  lingered  at  his  brother-in-law  Joseph's,  Sieyes,  too, 
perhaps,  for  he  could  not  ride,  though  he  was  learning; 
but  others  were  open,  resolute  and  earnest,  from  such  as 
Real,  Bruix  and  Roederer.  The  memories  of  Vendemiaire 
revived.  Bonaparte  would  take  command  of  the  army  of 
Paris,  which  would  doubtless  ensure  the  success  of  the 
venture. 

It  was  thought  that  the  operation  would  be  easy,  as 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  it.  However,  it  was  wise  to  foresee 
accidents,  and  in  such  heroic  times,  accidents  such  as 
might  happen  have  often  far-reaching  consequences,  what 
with  the  cannon  and  the  guillotine.  Bonaparte  was  not  the 
man  to  leave  others  to  face  the  danger.  He  was  a  leader 
who  took  his  place  in  the  forefront  of  battle. 

On  November  6  (the  15th  of  Brumaire),  a  great  dinner 
was  offered  by  the  Council  in  the  Temple  of  Victory  (the 
ci-devant  church  of  St.  Sulpice)  in  honour  of  Bonaparte 
and  Moreau.  Five  hundred  representatives  and  two  hun- 
dred guests  were  present,  and  among  them  Kosciuszko. 
Bonaparte  proposed  a  toast  :  u  To  the  union  of  all 
Frenchmen  ",  which  wras  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the 
temper  of  the  times.  He  withdrew  early,  and  had  another 
interview  with  Sieyes  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  the  16th,  he  gave  a  dinner  in  his  hotel  in  the  rue  de 
la  Victoire  at  which  wrere  present  the  Directeurs,  a  few  of 
the  members  of  the  Councils,  and  his  brother  Lucien,  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Five-Hundred.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  and  the  following  day,  a  large  number 
of  officers,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  9th  Dragoons, 
under  Colonel  Sebastiani,  were  separately  invited  to  meet 
in   the   rue   de  la  Victoire   at  six  in  the  morning   on   the 
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18th  of  Brumaire.  They  were  to  take  a  ride  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

On  the  18th  (November  9),  the  guard  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  the  Ancients  sat,  was  called  to  arms  before  dawn. 
The  inspectors  (or  quaestors),  who  were  aware  of  what 
wras  in  the  wind,  summoned  the  assembly  for  seven  o'clock, 
sending  word  to  the  houses  of  the  members,  except  those 
they  were  not  sure  of.  Part  of  the  troops  were  called  out. 
At  five,  Sebastiani  had  ordered  his  dragoons  to  mount,  and 
led  them  towards  the  rue  de  la  Victoire.  The  Ancients 
met,  and  one  of  them,  Cornet,  the  representative  of  the 
Loiret  department,  read  a  report  on  the  discovery  of  a 
terrorist  plot  which  was  to  begin  by  an  attack  on  the 
Councils,  and  proposed  that,  conformably  to  the  Consti- 
tution, a  decree  should  be  issued  ordaining  them  to  meet 
the  next  day  at  Saint-Cloud.  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
the  region.  He  was  called  into  the  assembly-room  to  take 
the  oath. 

The  official  carriage  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients 
reached  the  rue  de  la  Victoire  and  the  decree  was  read. 
The  officers  who  were  present,  under  Lefebvre,  the  governor 
of  Paris,  placed  themselves  under  Bonaparte's  orders, 
mounted,  and  rode  towards  the  Tuileries.  It  was  magni- 
ficent weather  —  St.  Martin's  summer  —  and  the  streets 
were  full  of  people  delighted  with  the  spectacle  and  what 
it  was  thought  to  imply,  and  shouting  "  Long  live 
Bonaparte!  " 

At  the  Tuileries,  Bonaparte  and  his  staff  were  received 
in  the  assembly-room  of  the  Ancients.  It  was  ten  o'clock. 
He  pronounced  a  few  words  which  were  not  exactly  those 
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appointed  for  the  taking  of  the  oath.  "  We  wish  for  a 
Republic  founded  upon  liberty,  equality,  and  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  representation  of  the  nation.  We  will 
have  it,  I  swear  it!  "  And  the  generals  repeated  : — -"  We 
swear  it!  "  The  representatives  rose  and  cried  :— u  Long 
live  the  Republic!  " 

Every  one  crowded  round  Bonaparte.  He  went  out  into 
the  garden  for  a  moment,  to  meet  the  troops  which  were 
now  under  his  leadership.  He  met  there  Bottot,  the  secre- 
tary of  Barras,  who  had  come  to  make  inquiries.  He 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed  : — "  What  have  you 
done  to  France,  which  I  left  you  so  brilliant?  I  left  you 
peace,  and  I  find  war;  I  left  you  victories,  and  I  find 
reverses...  What  have  you  done  with  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen  that  I  knew,  my  companions  in  glory?  They 
are  dead  ! ! ! !...  "  The  impression  he  made  was  tremendous; 
there  was  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators;  even  those  who 
had  heard  nothing  gave  him  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 

At  noon  Roederer  and  Talleyrand  brought  in  the  resig- 
nation of  Barras,  who  had  left  for  the  country.  Si  eyes 
and  Roger  Ducos  had  given  in  theirs  beforehand.  Gohier 
and  Moulin  refused  to  follow  suit,  and  were  kept  shut  up 
in  the  Luxembourg,  under  the  eye  of  Moreau.  There  was 
no  government  left.  The  ball  had  been  started  and  now 
it  had  to  be  kept  rolling. 

The  session  of  the  Councils  at  Saint-Cloud  had  been  fixed 
for  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  Brumaire, 
November  11.  Bonaparte  was  at  his  post,  with  a  few  troops 
and  his  staff.  Sieyes  also,  but  he  prudently  kept  his 
carriage  waiting.  •  When  the  Ancients  met,  those  represen- 
tatives who  had  not  been  summoned  the  day  before  pro- 
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tested  and  declared  that  the  decree  ordaining  the  transfer- 
ence to  Saint-Cloud  was  illegal.  The  others  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  But  the  resignation  of  the  Directeurs,  even 
of  those  who  had  not  resigned,  was  announced  Elections 
had  to  be  held,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution, 
there  had  to  be  a  list  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Five  Hundred. 

In  the  latter  assembly,  there  was  tremendous  agitation. 
The  Jacobins  called  for  explanations  concerning  the  so-called 
terrorist  plot,  and  shouted  : — "  Down  with  the  dictator ! 
No  Caesar!  No  Cromwell!  "  They  proposed  to  take  the 
oath  again  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  which  motion  met 
with  enthusiastic  approval,  one  member  comparing  the  Oath 
of  the  Orangery  of  Saint-Cloud  to  that  of  the  "  Jeu  de 
Paume  ".  It  was  taken  amidst  frantic  applause,  but  it  was 
going  to  take  hours  to  get  through,  since  each  member  had 
to  climb  up  separately  into  the  tribune.  Lucien  was  in  the 
chair,  and  gaining  time  with  sweeping  gestures  and  sounding 
words.  Matters  however  were  not  going  satisfactorily,  and 
Bonaparte  began  to  be  flurried,  Sieyes  to  feel  cold,  like  Roger 
Ducos.  Augereau  came  along  and  advised  Bonaparte  to 
give  up  his  unconstitutional  mandate,  but  the  latter 
replied  : — "  The  wine  has  been  drawn,  it  will  have  to  be 
drunk.  " 

At  four  o'clock,  he  came  to  a  decision,  just  as  when  he 
led  the  attack  at  Arcole.  The  danger  however  was  greater. 
He  went  to  the  assembly-room  where  the  Ancients  were 
sitting,  and  entered,  accompanied  by  his  aides-de-camp. 
"  You  are  upon  a  volcano  ",  said  he;  ..."  Calumnies  are  being 
heaped  upon  me;  they  are  talking  about  Caesar  and  Crom- 
well...    Save   liberty  and  equality.  " — "  And   the   Constitu- 
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tion?  "  said  Linguet. — "  The  Constitution?  You  have  des- 
troyed it  yourselves.  You  violated  it  on  the  18th  of 
Fructidor,  you  violated  it  on  the  22nd  of  Floreal,  you 
violated  it  on  the  30th  of  Prairial;  no  one  has  any  respect 
for  it...  "  Just  so,  but  these  were  mere  words,  and  the 
Five  Hundred  were  getting  heated. 

Bonaparte  left  the  Ancients  and  sent  a  message  to  Jose- 
phine, saying  that  "  All  will  go  well  !  "  He  went  to  the 
assembly-room  of  the  Five  Hundred,  left  his  escort  at  the 
entrance,  walked  in,  and  made  for  the  tribune.  There  was 
a  rush  towards  him  amidst  fearful  howls  of  "  Down  with 
the  dictatorship  !  Down  with  the  tyrant  !  Outlaw  !  "  He 
was  hustled  and  driven  back.  "  Outlaw  !  "  was  the  cry 
which  had  sent  Robespierre  to  the  guillotine.  His  grena- 
diers came  in,  protected  him,  and  took  him  out... 
"  Outlaw  !  " 

Bonaparte  was  for  a  moment  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  ran  to  see  Sieyes,  who  was  waiting  for  him  on  the 
first  floor.  Two  words  merely,  and  he  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow and  shouted : — "  To  arms  !  "  He  was  answered  from 
below  by  cries  of  "  To  arms  !  "  Swords  and  sabres  sprang 
from  their  sheaths,  he  went  down,  mounted  a  spirited  horse, 
which  pawed  and  reared  owing  to  the  noise.  He  kept  his 
seat  amidst  a  storm  of  applause: — "  Aux  armes  ! 

"  Soldiers  ",  said  he,  "  can  I  count  upon  you  ?  " — "  Yes  ! 
Yes  !  " — "  Well,  I  shall  bring  them  to  reason.  " 

It  was  five  o'clock  and  night  was  coming  on.  A  few 
sharp  orders,  and  a  captain  with  ten  men  entered  the 
assembly-room  of  the  Five  Hundred.  Lucien  was  still  in 
the  chair,  struggling  to  keep  his  seat;  the  soldiers  set  him 
free,  and  carried  him  outside.     He  made  a  speech,  saying 
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that  the  assembly  must  be  delivered  from  the  representa- 
tives terrorizing  it  with  their  daggers,  and  swearing  that 
he  would  kill  his  brother  if  ever  he  attempted  the  liberty 
of  the  French.     This  drew  cheers. 

Murat,  at.  the  head  of  a  column  of  grenadiers,  cried 
"  Forward  !  "  The  soldiers  entered  the  room;  cries  arose, 
but  were  drowned  by  the  rolling  of  the  drum.  Murat 
shouted  : — "  Clear  all  those  fellows  out  1  "  The  drum  beat 
louder  and  louder,  covering  everthing,  the  grenadiers,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  climbed  over  the  tiers  of  seats,  the  deputies 
jumped  out  of  the  windows,  scattered  over  the  park  in  the 
darkness,  impeded  by  their  togas. 

A  few  hours  later,  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  representatives  <s 
of  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred  met  under  the  presi-  " 
dency  of  Lucien,  formed  a  constituent  assembly,  appointed  { 
Bonaparte,  Sieyes  and  Roger  Ducos  temporary  consuls,  and  * 
swore  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  "  the  Republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible ".      One    of    them,    Ghabaud-Latour    cried  : — ■**  The 
session  at  Saint-Cloud  will  be  as  immortal  as  that  in  the 
.Teu  de  Paume  at  Versailles.  " 

Bonaparte  went  back  to  bed  to  the  rue  de  la  Victoire,  while 
the  soldiers  marched  to  Paris  singing  "  Ca  ira  !  " 


CONSUL  FOR  TEN  YEARS 

It  may  be  asked  what  would  have  happened  to  France 
and  the  Revolution  if  Bonaparte  had  met  with  Robespierre's 
fate.  There  would  probably  have  been  another  Terror,  an 
ignoble  one,  followed  shortly  by  a  more  than  Thermidorian 
reaction,  which  would  soon  have  turned   royalist,   and  at 
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that  time  have  caused  the  ruin  of  the  principles  of  liberty 
(  and  equality  proclaimed  in  1789.  "  The  18th  of  Brumaire  ", 
i  said  La  Fayette,  "  saved  France  ".—France  and  especially 
the  Revolution. 

As  he  had  withstood  the  Jacobins,  the  royalists  pretended 
to  see  in  Bonaparte  the  Monk  of  a  French  Restoration,  and 
called  him  "  le  Pont  Royal  ".  They  did  not  really  know 
him;  he  was  their  bitterest  enemy. 

He  returned  to  the  Institute  the  next  day,  and  called  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  Laplace,  the  illustrious  author 
of  the  Mecanique  celeste,  who  declared  that  "  Superstition 
will  have  no  more  reason  than  royalism  to  congratulate 
itself  on  the  changes  that  took  place  on  the  18th  of  Bru- 
maire ".  Camot  returned  to  France  and  soon  became 
Minister  for  War.  Vandal  wrote  that  "  France  hencefor- 
ward was  not  revolutionized  ";  but  it  remained  revolutio- 
nary. Brumaire  did  not  run  counter  to  the  revolution,  it 
followed  Vendemiaire,  on  the  contrary. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  the  foundation  of  a  regime 
less  incoherent  than  the  preceding  one,  one  able  to  safe- 
guard the  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  Sieves  had  his 
plan,  and  it  was  time  to  bring  it  out.  This  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  He  began  by  laying  down  the  axiom  that  M  Confi- 
dence must  come  from  below  and  power  from  above  ", 
which  is  certainly  excellent,  but  would  apply  quite  as  well 
to  a  monarchy,  to  a  kingdom  founded  upon  divine  right. 
Upon  this  basis,  he  built  up  a  system  worked  out  according 
to  the  rules  of  logical  deduction.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  to  avoid  its  being  swamped  by  ignorant  demagogy, 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  representative  elite,  that  is  to  say, 
of  notabilities  ranked  one  above  the  other,  emanating  the 
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ones  from  the  others  in  accordance  with  their  competency, 
communal,  departmental,  or  national.  A  supreme  magis- 
trate, the  elector-proclaimer,  should  draw  from  this  mass 
the  officials  of  different  orders,  in  the  commune,  the 
department  and  the  State,  and  more  especially  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  When  his  work  was  done,  he 
should  be  "  absorbed  "  into  the  Senate.  People  had  a  lot 
of  fun  in  Paris  out  of  this  phenomenon  of  "  absorption  ". 
Sieves  had  reserved  these  high  but  ephemeral  functions  for 
Bonaparte,  it  appeared.  The  latter  replied  : — "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  pig  fattened  on  a  few  millions.  "  And  this 
too  spread  all  over  the  capital. 

Sieves  had  worked  out  the  mechanism  of  the  legislative 
power  with  the  same  philosophical  ingenuity.  The  Tri- 
bunate would  be  the  imagination,  and  therefore  should 
speak;  the  Legislative  Body  would  be  the  reason,  and  there- 
fore should  not  have  to  speak,  but  only  to  choose;  the 
Consulate  would  be  the  executive;  the  Senate  the  ponde- 
ration  and  preservation,  or  conservatory,  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of.  the  Constitution. 

All  this  contained  far  too  much  abstract  reasoning  for 
Bonaparte,  and  Sieyes  soon  saw  that  his  inventions  were 
not  going  to  meet  with  much  success.  He  began  to  talk 
of  going  into  the  country,  and  Bonaparte  said  to  Boulay; — 
"  If  he  goes  into  the  country,  hurry  and  draw  me  up  the 
outline  of  a  constitution;  I  will  call  the  primary  assemblies 
together  within  a  week  and  will  get  them  to  approve  it 
after  having  dismissed  the  committees.  "  Sieyes  put  off 
his  departure. 

After  a  fortnight  spent  in  vain  deliberations,  the  thought 
of  Sieyes  getting  more  and  more  nebulous.  Bonaparte  sum- 
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moned  the.  two  commissions  to  meet  at  the  Luxembourg. 
The  session  lasted  twelve  days  with  night  sittings,  and  at 
the  end  the  Constitution  had  been  worked  out. 

Daunou,  the  author  of  this  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII, 
proposed  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
elected  by  the  people,  who  should  choose  them  out  of  the 
citizens  who  had  already  given  proof  of  their  ability  in  the 
accomplishment  of  municipal  and  departmental  functions. 
As  there  was  no  knowing  what  might  happen  with  an  entirely 
new  body  of  representatives  supported  by  the  democracy, 
it  was  thought  better  to  keep  to  Sieyes's  notabilities.  It 
was  even  decided  that,  as  the  matter  wras  urgent,  he  and 
Roger  Ducos  should  nominate  half  of  the  Senators,  who  in 
their  turn  should  nominate  the  other  half;  and  the  Senate, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sieyes,  should  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Tribunate  and  the  Legislative  Body. 

Thus  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  revolutio- 
naries, those  whom  Vandal  calls  "  the  endowed  revolutio- 
naries " — and  the  new  legislative  personnel  was  its  elite, 
or  at  any  rate  chosen  from  the  revolutionary  personnel. 
It  comprised  100  tribunes  and  300  legislators,  called  the 
consolidated  third  estate.  They  had  no  more  credit,  their 
authority  not  having  been  renewed  by  means  of  general 
elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  executive  was  strongly  organized. 
It  appeared  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  First  Consul,  in 
order  to  avoid  falling  again  into  the  internecine  strife  of 
the  Directoire.  Bonaparte  of  course  was  the  only  man  for 
the  post,  and  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  were  nominated 
consuls  with  deliberative  powers  only. 

The   originality   and    efficiency   of   the   new    regime   lay 
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therein,  and  Bonaparte  took  care  to  ask  the  nation  to 
confer  his  own  authority  upon  him,  over  the  heads  of  the 
assemblies.  He  revived  the  principle  of  the  plebiscite, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  maxims  of  1793.  Since  the 
parliamentary  Republic,  sprung  from  the  Thermidorian 
reaction,  had  gone  bankrupt,  he  founded  the  plebiscitary 
regime.  Is  the  people  represented  more  exactly  by  a  few 
hundred  parliamentarians  or  by  a  chief?  The  question 
was  there.  At  any  rate,  it  might  be  said  that  the  parlia- 
mentary regime  is  favourable  to  the  expression  of  ideas, 
to  the  discussion  of  reforms,  and  that  the  plebiscitary 
regime  is  favourable  to  their  application,  and  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  not  to  oppose  them,  but  complete  them 
the  one  by  the  other.  France  has  practised  both,  and  the 
experiments  have  afforded  good  lessons. 

The  plebiscite  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII 
by  a  majority  of  3.000.000  votes  against  1.500.-  France  had 
a  leader  who  drew  his  authority  from  the  will  of  the  nation. 
The  time  for  empty  words  had  gone  by.  Words  are 
womanly  and  acts  are  manly.  It  is  acts  which  fecundate 
ideas,  and  it  doubtless  required  the  vigour  of  a  Bonaparte 
to  defend  the  revolutionary  idea  against  a  monarchical 
Europe. 
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Bonaparte's  popularity  was  at  this  iime  principally  due 
to  the  confidence  felt  in  his  military  talent,  for  it  must  he 
remembered  that  the  coup  d'etat  of  Brumaire  had  been 
carried  out  in  time  of  war,  and  thus  had  appeared  to  be 
accomplished  for  the  furtherance  of  the  defence  of  the 
fatherland. 

The  victories  won  by  Brune  and  Massena  had  staved  oft 
the  danger  threatening  the  country.  The  Russians,  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  action  of  their  allies,  threw  upon  them  the 
onus  of  Souvarow's  defeat  and  withdrew  from  the  struggle. 
The  coming  of  winter  brought  military  operations  to  an 
end  for  the  time  being,  but  England  and  Austria  still 
remained  determined  to  resume  the  campaign  vigorously 
in  the  spring.  Bonaparte  took  up  the  reins  of  government 
as  First  Consul  on  December  25,  and  immediately  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  these  two  powers.  He  wrote  to  the 
King  of  England  as  follows: — "  Is  the  war  which  for  the 
last  eight  years  has  laid  waste  the  four  parts  of  the  world 
to  continue  for  ever?  Is  there  then  no  way  of  coining  to 
an  agreement  ?  "  And  to  the  Emperor  : — "  I  harbour  no 
vainglorious  thoughts  and  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  is 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood.  " 
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The  King  of  England  replied  through  his  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Grenville,  that  the  new 
government  of  France  offered  no  guarantee,  and  that  the 
proof  of  pacific  intentions  would  be  to  "  restore  that  line 
of  princes  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  maintained  the 
prosperity  of  France  at  home  and  won  her  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  other  nations.  "  Is  this  an  allusion  to 
Louis  XIV,  whose  greatness  had  won  such  consideration 
from  England  that  she  had  for  twenty-five  years  carried 
on  war  relentlessly  against  him?  Bonaparte  merely  replied 
that  it  was  astonishing  that  the  English  government  should 
deny  any  nation  the  right  to  choose  its  own  government, 
since  every  one  could  remember  that  it  was  to  that  right 
that  His  British  Majesty  owed  his  crown. 

It  was  impossible  to  come  to  terms.  England  was  deter- 
mined not  to  make  peace  so  long  as  she  had  allies  on  the 
continent.  Bonaparte  prepared  for  war,  and  on  March  8 
issued  the  following  proclamation  : — "  Frenchmen,  you 
desire  peace;  it  is  for  us  to  force  it.  "  And  he  awaited 
the  attack. 

Since  the  victory  of  Zurich,  the  French  armies  had  held 
Switzerland,  which  constituted  a  defensive  bastion  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Po.  The  Austrian  armies,  reorganized 
since  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  were  distributed  in  two 
groups.  Marshal  Kray  had  to  guard  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
where  the  French  forces  were  concentrating.  Melas,  who 
commanded  in  Italy,  was  ordered  to  take  Genoa  and  march 
on  Nice  and  Provence.  His  army  formed  the  marching 
wing  turning  on  the  pivot  formed  by  the  German  army, 
which   would   in   its  turn   move   forward   as   soon   as   the 
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French  positions  in  the  Alps  had  been  outflanked  or  turned 
by  the  the  south. 

The  Swiss  mountains  however  gave  France  the  geogra- 
phic and  topographic  advantage.  Bonaparte  put  under  the 
orders  of  Moreau  a  large  army  of  100.000  men  or  more,  to 
keep  Marshal  Kray  in  check  and  repulse  him.  He  sent 
Massena  to  Genoa  to  hold  the  army  of  Melas  back  as  long 
as  possible.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dijon,  he  formed  a  reserve,  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  considered  to  be  intended  to  support  the  armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  in  case  they  should  be  driven 
back.  His  prudence  encouraged  the  Austrians  to  greater 
boldness  and  they  made  jokes  about  this  gathering  of  old 
men  and  conscripts. 

They  began  the  offensive  on  April  24.  Masking  Genoa 
by  a  siege  corps,  they  drove  Suchet  back  on  Nice.  The 
First  Consul  wrote  to  him  :  "  The  enemy  will  not  cross  the 
Var,  unless  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  be  buried  in 
Provence.  " 

On  May  6,  he  left  Paris,  reached  Geneva  on  the  8th,  and 
was  joined  by  Carnot  at  Lausanne.  On  the  10th,  he  moved 
Lannes  forwards  up  the  Great  Saint  Bernard,  and  followed 
himself.  From  the  17th  to  the  19th,  the  celebrated  crossing 
of  the  pass.  The  First  Consul  took  part  personally  in 
all  the  difficulties.  Under  Marmont's  leadership  the  soldiers 
dragged  the  cannon  up  on  hollow  tree-trunks,  waded 
through  the  snow,  slipped  over  the  ice  and  the  torrents. 
Extraordinary  gratifications  were  offered  as  an  encourage- 
ment, but  they  refused  them;  it  was  enough  to  know  that 
"  Monsieur   Hannibal  had   passed  by  that  way.  "     At  the 
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monastery  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  Bonaparte  read  Livy.  At 
Aosta,   he   climbed   up   Augustus's   triumphal   arch. 

The  valley  of  Aosta  is  commanded  by  a  fort  at  Bard. 
The  Austrian  commander  offered  a  stout  resistance,  and  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  intimidated.  The  position  had  to 
be  turned,  which  was  as  difficult  as  the  crossing  of  the 
Saint  Bernard,  and  nearly  afforded  Melas  time  to  carry  out 
his  purpose.  He  was  moreover  free  from  anxiety,  since 
Genoa  capitulated  on  June  4.     He  was  then  master  of  Nice. 

But  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Milan  on  June  2,  and  wrote 
lo  Carnot  on  the  4th  : — "  You  may  be  sure  that  within  a 
few  days  there  will  rapidly  take  place  very  important 
events,  which  may  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  future 
situation  of  the  House  of  Austria.  " 

He  moved  Lannes'  division  on  towards  Piacenza  and 
Stradella,  the  narrow  defile  between  the  Appenines  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  the  only  route  by  which  Melas 
could  retreat.  On  June  9,  Lannes  met  Ott's  division  at 
Montebello.  It  had  orders  to  hold  the  road,  but  it  was  soon 
thrown  into  confusion  and  driven  back  on  Alessandria. 
Melas  thus  lost  his  line  of  retreat. 

Bonaparte  wrote  to  Paris  : — "  Have  shoes  made  for  us, 
for  we  are  all  barefoot.  "  He  was  joined  at  Stradella  by 
Desaix,  who  had  returned  from  Egypt,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  best  division.  He  was  afraid  Melas  might 
slip  away  accross  the  mountains,  and  sent  him  towards 
Novi,  but  not  far  ahead,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  or  recall 
him,  and  marched  himself  on  Alessandria. 

Melas  did  not  attempt  to  slip  away,  but  on  the  contrary 
concentrated  his  forces  in  order  to  break  through  the 
French  army.     On  June   14,  at   dawn,  the  Austrian   armv 
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marched  in  good  order  out  of  Alessandria.  After  a  heavy 
bombardment  it  attacked  the  French  lines  before  Marengo 
and  broke  them  in  several  points.  The  consular  guard 
resisted  "  like  a  granite  redoubt  ",  but  was  outflanked  by 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  advanced  on  the  road 
to  Piacenza  in  serried  masses.  Melas  proclaimed  his 
victory. 

But  Desaix  had  heard  the  cannon,  and  marched  back 
at  full  speed.  He  attacked  the  Austrian  centre,  which  had 
spread  out  in  inarching  order.  He  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
in  the  head  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  action,  but  he  had 
won  the  battle.  Kellermann  hurled  his  heavy  cavalry  into 
the  breach  opened  through  the  enemy  ranks,  and  took 
6.000  prisoners.  The  whole  of  the  French  army  dashed  on 
Marengo  and  closed  the  door  on  the  Austrians. 

The  next  day  Melas  signed  the  Convention  of  Alessandria, 
which  carried  the  Austrian  positions  back  beyond  the  Min- 
cio,  like  after  Castiglione,  Arcole  and  Rivoli. 

Moreau  however  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  driven  back 
the  troops  of  Marshal  Kray,  who  was  defeated  at  Hochstadt 
on  June  19,  and  forced  to  sign  the  armistice  of  Parsdorf. 
The  French  troops  were  now  before  Mantua  and  Munich, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Swiss  bastion. 

The  First  Consul  assisted  at  a  thanksgiving  service  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan  in  honour  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  He  was  received  under  the  porch  by 
all  the  clergy,  conducted  into  the  choir  and  seated  on  a 
platform  built  for  the  purpose,  the  one  on  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  receive  the  Consuls  and  high  magistrates  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West. 
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THE  PROCONSULATE  OF  ITALY 


The  armistice  allowed  negotiations  to  be  carried  on 
between  Paris  and  Vienna,  but  Austria  was  bound  by  her 
engagements  towards  England.  Bonaparte  threatened  to 
resume  hostilities,  and  England  gave  him  to  understand 
that  she  might  perhaps  consent  to  a  general  conference. 
Bonaparte  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  revictual  Malta 
and  send  help  to  the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  but  the 
overtures  did  not  come  to  anything. 

The  suspension  of  hostilities  however  had  been  protracted 
until  the  end  of  November,  and  Austria  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  strengthen  her  armies  in  Bavaria  and  Venetia. 
The  Archduke  John  had  a  large  army  under  his  orders  in 
Bavaria.  He  was  a  man  of  only  twenty  and  extremely 
presumptuous.  He  doubtless  thought  that  Bonaparte's 
genius  was  merely  audacity,  and  that  by  being  himself 
audacious  he  would  force  Fortune  to  smile  on  him  in  his 
turn.  He  threw  himself  on  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  with 
really  remarkable  vigour,  but  did  not  notice  that  Moreau 
had  drawn  up  on  his  left  flank  a  wing  which  swept  down 
on  his  communications  and  caught  him  in  a  vice.  His 
army  was  scattered  and  the  way  to  Vienna  lay  open  to 
Moreau.  The  Archduke  Charles  advised  an  armistice  to  be 
offered,  and  Austria  consented  to  negotiate  peace  separate- 
ly, without  bringing  in  England. 

The  provisions  however  were  not  yet  settled.  Bonaparte 
rested  upon  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  and  left  Venice 
to  Austria,  but  he  wished  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
Emperor's   brother,   to    give   up   his   possessions    in    Italy, 
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against  compensation  in  Germany,  where  considerable 
territorial  readjustments  were  to  be  carried  out.  The 
matter  was  serious.  If  Austria  lost  Tuscany,  so  close  to 
Rome,  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of  her  secular  pre- 
ponderance in  Italy  and,  even  if  she  kept  Venice,  thrown 
back  upon  the  Alps.  Italy  would  fall  under  the  sway  of 
France. 

This  was  the  reason  why  pressure  was  still  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  government  of  Vienna.  On  December  24 
(3rd  of  Nivose),  Bonaparte  had  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
falling  under  the  blows  of  the  royalists,  when  his  life  was 
attempted  in  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise.  On  January  3,  he 
announced  in  a  message  to  the  Legislative  Body  that  these 
were  the  conditions  of  France  : — "  The  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  shall  be  the  frontier  of  the  French  Republic;  she 
has  no  pretensions  to  anything  on  the  right  bank.  The 
interest  of  Europe  requires  that  the  Emperor  should  not 
cross  the  Adige.  Such  are  the  invariable  intentions  of  the 
government.  It  would  be  happiness  for  France  to  restore 
calm  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  glory  for  her  to  free  the 
continent  from  the  greedy  and  mischievous  genius  of 
England.  If  our  good  faith  is  again  deceived,  we  shall  be 
at   Prague,   Vienna   and   Venice.  " 

Brune  was  in  command  on  the  Mincio  against  Marshal 
Bellegarde  who  had  under  his  orders  an  army  superior  in 
numbers.  Bonaparte  ordered  a  manoeuvre  modelled  on 
that  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  to  be  carried  out  but  it 
required  extraordinarily  stout  troops.  Macdonald,  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  Grisons,  crossed  the  Splugen  and 
Tonale  passes  in  mid-winter,  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  thanks  to  prodigies  of  energy  and   endurance,  came 
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down  upon  the  Austrian  communications  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Adige  by  the  Brenner.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  fall  on  the  upper  valley  of  the  Piave  and  completely 
encircle  the  enemy  army.  The  Mantuan  quadrilateral 
was  thus  reduced  at  a  single  blow  :  Bellegarde  had  to 
withdraw  from  Verona  and  beat  a  retreat  to  the  north.  He 
was  delighted  to  sign  the  armistice  of  Treviso. 

Austria  at  last  yielded  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  Luneville 
(February  9,  1801),  the  provisions  of  which  were  those  of 
the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  only  more  explicit.  The 
Emperor  recognized  to  the  French  Republic  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine  until  it  entered  Holland,  and  guaranteed  moreover 
the  consent  of  the  diet.  He  kept  Venetia  as  far  as  the 
Adige.  The  Cisalpine  Republic  was  strongly  reconstituted, 
with  Modena  and  the  Legations  as  far  as  Ancona.  Tuscany 
was  to  form  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  which  was  given  to 
the  Infant  of  Parma,  married  to  an  Infanta  of  Spain. 

Thanks  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  Adriatic,  and  to  Etruria,  which  joined  on  to  it  and 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Appenines,  Bonaparte  was  enabled  to  exert  a  preponder- 
ating influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  and  determine 
her  destinies. 

Careful  consideration  of  his  political  views  at  this  period 
will  show  that  he  contemplated  the  revival  of  the  family 
compact,  which,  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  had  knit 
together  the  Bourbons  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  But  the 
circumstances  and  maxims  of  the  French  Revolution  per- 
mitted this  family  alliance  to  be  fortified  by  national  feeling. 
The  origin  of  Bonaparte  and  his  classical  education  allowed 
him,  better  than  any  one  else,  to  conceive  a  plan  for  the 
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constitution  of  a  Latin  Union,  which  henceforward  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  features  of  his  imagination. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  he  envisaged  this  union 
under  the  form  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Bourbon  states 
in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  Bourbons  of  Spain  had  been  allied  to  France  since 
1796,  as  they  had  been  formerly  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
American  Independence  and  the  family  pact.  Their  vessels 
sailed  side  by  side  with  the  French  in  the  struggle  against 
the  English  fleets.  Admiral  Mazarredo  was  in  Paris,  at 
the  disposition  of  the  First  Consul. 

By  promising  Etruria  to  an  infanta  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  Bonaparte  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  the  restitution  of  Louisiana.  The  treaty  of 
Aranjuez,  resulting  from  that  of  Luneville,  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  at  Florence.  The 
young  couple  came  to  Paris  as  it  were  to  receive  their 
investiture.  The  First  Consul  had  become  a  Kingmaker, 
for  the  first  but  not  the  last  time.  Murat  installed  the  new 
sovereigns  of  Etruria  —  Etruria,  an  ancient  name,  full  of 
historical  connotation.  Bonaparte  was  fond  of  such  evoca- 
tions of  the  remote  past,  for  he  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  classical  spirit  and  was  well  aware  of  the  con- 
structive force  of  history.  It  is  history  which  reveals,  by 
means  of!  what  has  been,  what  still  may  be. 

He  had  no  grounds  for  congratulating  himself  on  his 
choice.  The  Prince  of  Parma  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Colorno,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  strictest 
devoutness,  and  in  opposition  to  the  philosophical  ideas 
which  had  found  at  Florence  the  most  enlightened  protec- 
tors in  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Lorraine-Austria.     The 
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young  king  had  an  especial  fondness  for  plain-chant,  and 
delighted  in  singing  the  Magnificat  and  the  Tantum  Ergo. 
He  soon  fell  ill,  moreover,  being  subject  to  epilepsy.  The 
House  of  Bourbon,  both  the  Spanish  and  Italian  branches, 
had  manifestly  degenerated,  and  this  physical  defect  did 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  First  Consul.  He 
had  sent  his  brother  Lucien  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid, 
whence  he  returned  a  few  months  later  with  a  lot  of  little 
bags  full  of  diamonds,  which  he  sold  at  Amsterdam  for 
sufficiently  high  prices  to  bring  him  in  an  income  of 
300.000  francs  a  year.  He  had  been  able  to  observe  de  visu 
et  auditu  the  wretched  condition  of  the  house  reigning  in 
Madrid: — the  weakness  of  the  king,  the  scandalous  con- 
duct of  the  queen  with  Manuel  Godoy,  the  licentiousness  of 
manners  at  court,  all  that  Goya's  picture  reveals  so  cruelly. 
The  Bourbons  of  Naples  or  Parma  were  not  much  better. 
Only  the  queen  of  Naples,  an  Austrian,  enhanced  the  dignity 
of  that  once  illustrious  family  now  falling  to  decay.  Bona- 
parte however  did  not  yet  think  of  succeeding  to  their 
thrones.  He  had  not  got  beyond  the  idea  of  taking  them 
under  his  guardianship. 

Furthermore,  the  future  of  Italy  did  not  lie  in  this 
direction.  He  imagined  it  would  spring  from  the  new  organ- 
isms created  after  Arcole  and  Marengo.  He  might  perhaps 
—  and  doubtless  he  thought  of  it  —  have  extended  the 
kingdom  of  Piedmont  by  adding  thereto  Lombardy,  but  he 
apprehended  that  he  might  be  unable  to  keep  the  house  of 
Sardinia  within  bounds  —  its  princes  as  a  matter  of  fact 
turned  to  Vienna  for  inspiration.  He  therefore  retained 
Piedmont  and  made  it  into  a  military  division  for  the  time 
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being.  He  thus  kept  the  route  over  the  Alps  in  his  own 
hands.  • 

But  the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  naturally  his  fosterling. 
He  did  not  however  imagine  that  it  could  ever  become 
independent,  placed  as  it  was  between  France  and  Austria. 
On  May  13,  1801,  it  was  already  divided  into  twelve  depart- 
ments, like  those  in  France.  He  had  the  constitution  he 
was  going  to  give  it  drawn  up  in  Paris  under  his  personal 
supervision.  He  decided  that  the  draft  should  be  submitted 
to  an  extraordinary  constituent  assembly  meeting  in  Lyons. 
Why  Lyons,  the  ancient  capital  of  Transalpine  Gaul  ? 
Murat,  who  commanded  the  army  of  occupation,  carried 
out  the  elections,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  journey 
of  the  450  deputies  so  as  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

Talleyrand  reached  Lyons  on  December  28,  1801,  and 
followed  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.  He  observed 
that  there  was  a  fairly  large  party  in  favour  of  there  being 
an  Italian  president  and  government  at  the  head  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic.  The  man  pointed  out  by  them  was 
Melzi,  one  of  the  richest  land-owners  in  the  country,  and 
well-known  for  his  liberal  opinions.  Others,  with  whom 
Talleyrand  conversed  more  especially,  were  anxious  that 
Bonaparte  should  remain  president  for  a  time,  so  as  to 
guide  the  Republic  when  taking  its  first  steps  amidst  so 
many  obstacles  and  enemies  as  were  to  be  foreseen. 

Bonaparte  reached  Lyons  with  Josephine  on  January  10, 
1802,  and  remained  there  for  a  fortnight.  He  held  a  kind 
of  court  there,  appearing  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  power 
and  glory,  and  gave  a  series  of  splendid  fetes.  He  also 
reviewed  the  army  which  had  just  returned  from  Egypt. 

The   plenary  assembly  was   held   on   January  25.     The 
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Committee  requested  him  to  preserve  the  presidency  of  the 
Cisalpine  Republic  for  some  time  yet,  until  it  was  itself 
"  able  to  maintain  its  own  independence  ".  He  agreed  to 
do  so,  and  designated  Melzi  as  Vice-President;  and  when 
he  embraced  him  had  the  suffrage  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Amidst  universal  emotion  he  then  proclaimed  that  the 
young  Republic  should  be  called  the  Italian  Republic,  thus 
exalting  the  heart-felt  aspirations  of  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try. The  effect  was  tremendous  throughout  the  peninsula 
and  even  all  Europe.  Italy  had  risen  again.  Italy  and 
Gaul  are  the  elements  of  the  Empire.  Italy  is  the  key  to 
the  Mediterranean,  mare  nostrum,  and  the  Mediterranean 
is  the  home  of  Empire. 

The  Consulate  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Empire, 
as  has  often  been  done,  still  less  opposed  to  it,  a  mistake 
which  has  also  been  made.  Napoleon  was  beginning  to 
loom  up  behind  Bonaparte,  and  in  the  Consulate  there  is 
Empire,  just  as  the  eagle  is  contained  within  the  egg. 


THE  TRUCE 

But  the  Mediterranean  is  the  route  to  India,  and  India 
is  the  seat  of  the  British  Empire.  Two  Empires  face  to 
face,  the  Empire  of  the  sea  and  the  Empire  of  the  world, 
dominium  mundi  :  Carthage  and  Rome. 

Carthage  —  the  term  must  be  interpretated  literally,  and 
not  merely  figuratively.  England  had  kept  upon  her  way. 
She  had  held  Gibraltar  since  1703,  and  taken  Malta  on 
September  25,  1800.  She  had  wished  to  drive  Kleber  out 
of  Egypt,  but  he  had  maintained  his  position  by  the  victory 
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of  Heliopolis.  He  was  however  assassinated  on  June  14, 
1800,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  England 
made  still  greater  efforts,  bringing  troops  from  India, 
Turkey  and  Syria,  and  ended  by  defeating  Menou  at  Canope 
on  March  21,  1801,  and  forcing  him  to  surrender  at  Alexan- 
dria on  September  2. 

England  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  intended  to  impose 
on  other  nations  her  right  of  search,  that  is  to  say  her  right 
to  stop  neutral  vessels  transporting  goods  to  enemy  ports. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  press  into  her  service  sailors  of 
other  nationalities  if  she  had  need  of  them  to  sail  her  vessels. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  September  1800,  a  Swedish  frigate 
was  in  Barcelona  harbour  when  an  English  vessel  seized 
it,  forced  the  crew  to  go  ashore  and  carry  off  the  sailors, 
who  were  immediately  enrolled.  For  fifty  years  the  English 
fleet  had  spread  terror  over  the  seas.  During  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  the  Empress  Catherine  II  had  been 
obliged  to  form  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North  to  obtain 
respect  for  the  liberty  and  property  of  non-belligerents. 
The  circumstances  were  the  same  in  1800.  The  United 
States  signed  the  treaty  of  Mortfontaine  with  France  on 
September  30,  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of 
the  seas,  that  "  Free  Ships  make  Free  Goods  ",  and  that 
merchant  vessels  escorted  by  vessels  of  war  should  not  be 
searched.  For. there  would  be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the 
continent  if  the  seas  were  not  free. 

Paul  I  entered  into  relations  with  Bonaparte,  for  whom 
he  did  not  hide  his  admiration.  They  had  some  idea  of 
undertaking  a  joint  expedition  to  India,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, Bussia  took  the  initiative  of  founding  the  Second 
Armed  Neutrality.     Prussia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  formed 
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with  her  the  League  of  the  North.  Bonaparte  made  over- 
tures to  it  and  began  to  plan  a  continental  system... 

But  Paul  I  was  murdered  on  March  24.  Bonaparte 
proclaimed  in  the  Moniteur  : — "  It  is  for  history  to  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  this  tragic  death,  and  to  say  what  is  the 
policy  interested  in  provoking  such  a  catastrophe.  "  But 
this  is  no  proof. 

On  March  28,  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Parker 
bombarded  Copenhagen  and  sank  or  took  the  Danish  vessels 
in  the  harbour.  The  whole  of  Europe  rose  up  in  indigna- 
tion against  England,  and  she  began  to  fear  she  would  be 
placed  under  a  ban,  at  any  rate  this  was  the  feeling  of  the 
people.  At  this  moment  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  deprived 
her  of  her  continental  allies,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
war  seemed  likely  to  group  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
round  France.  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Addington,  whose  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  led  him 
to  accept  an  experimental  peace. 

The  preliminaries  were  signed  in  London  on  October  1, 
1801,  a  month  after  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria.  The 
population  hailed  the  news  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  envoy 
of  the  First  Consul,  Otto,  was  borne  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.  Thousands  of  Englishmen,  unable  for  the  last  ten 
years  to  go  to  Paris,  rushed  over  to  the  continent  to  enjoy 
themselves  once  more  and  see  the  "  hero  of  the  day  ". 
"  There  will  have  to  be  a  special  tax  levied  on  absentees  ", 
said  Otto,  "  to  prevent  the  finest  quarters  of  London  from 
being  left  empty.  " 

The  preliminaries  were  after  some  difficulty  transformed 
into  a  peace  signed  at  Amiens  on  March  25,  1802.  By  this 
treaty,  Bonaparte  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  papal 
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States  and  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Ionian 
islands,  while  England  agreed  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  the  continent  which  had  been  settled  by  the  preceding 
treaties,  the  latter  being  acknowledged  to  require  neither 
confirmation  nor  revision,  gave  up  all  her  colonial  con- 
quests, except  Ceylon,  to  their  former  owners,  recognized 
the  claims  of  Turkey,  her  own  ally,  to  Egypt,  and  re-estab- 
lished the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  possession  of  the  island 
of  Malta  on  condition  that  the  independence  of  this  Order 
should  be  guaranteed  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  the  events  of  1798.  These  latter 
were  precautions  against  the  mare  nostrum. 

Only  one  question  was  left  in  abeyance  —  the  road  to 
India. 

But  serious  matters  could  wait  for  the  moment;  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  there  was  joy,  for  the  people  were 
celebrating  the  coming  of  peace,  the  greatest  of  all  boons. 
On  April  18,  1802,  Notre-Dame  was  restored  to  the  Catholic 
worship  and  a  solemn  thanskgiving  service  held  on  the 
occasion  of  the  signature  of  the  Concordat.  There  was  thus 
peace  abroad  and  at  home.  In  certain  respects  this  may  be 
considered  to  be  the  apogee  of  Napoleon's  career,  and  at  any 
rate  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  moments  in  it. 

The  battle  however  was  not  over  between  Europe  and 
the  Revolution  :  this  was  but  a  calm  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest. 
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THE   CODE 


AT  THE  TUILERIES  —  AT  WORK 

The  ancien  regime  was  founded  on  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  "  L'Etat,  c'est  moi  ",  said  Louis  XIV.  Legists  declar- 
ed with  the  sanction  of  the  Justinian  Code  : — ■"  Si  veult 
le  roy,  si  veult  la  loy.  "  And  Louis  XVI  himself  replied  to 
a  timid  objection  brought  forward  before  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  : — "  It  is  legal  because  I  wish  it.  " 

Bossuet,  the  most  illustrious  High  Priest  of  this  religion, 
writes  : — "  Kings  are  the  lieutenants  of  God  upon  earth. 
His  will  is  that  whosoever  is  born  a  subject  should  obey 
them  without  drawing  distinctions.  "  An  article  of  faith. 
The  Constituents  still  believed  in  it.  They  were  not  yet 
Republicans,  not  even  Robespierre,  or  rather  they  were  so 
without  being  aware  of  it.  They  were  Republicans  accord- 
ing to  reason,  education  and  philosophy,  for  they  said  in 
the  Declaration  des  droits  de  Vhomme  : — "  The  principle  of 
all  sovereignty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation.  The  law7 
is  the  expression  of  the  general  will.  "  This  is  a  Revolution, 
the  new  law  : — "  L'Etat,  c'est  nous  tons.  "  We  are  the 
State,  it  is  the  Republic,  Res  publico. 

But  the  Revolution  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  insti- 
lutions  and  manners.     The  revolutionary  assemblies  prac- 
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tised  the  revolutionary  doctrine  in  one  way  or  another.  But 
they  did  not  find  the  definitive  formulae  required  to 
guarantee  its  future,  and  experimented  with  all  sorts  of 
constitutions...  and  public  opinion,  weary  of  such  hesitation 
and  strife,  turned  back  to  the  royalty  founded  on  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  People  were  tired  of  empty  words.  Hoche 
said  : — *'  Res,  non  verba.  "  And  Bonaparte  said  : — "  I 
order  or  I  hold  my  peace.  "  The  time  had  come  to  achieve 
results. 

The  Comte  de  Provence,  who  naturally  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  other  regime  than  a  royalist  one  to  exist, 
wrote  to  the  First  Consul  to  apprise  him  of  the  lawful  and 
firm  hopes  that  the  late  events  had  roused  in  him,  and  of 
the  reliance  he  placed  upon  him.  He  promised  Bonaparte 
everything  he  should  demand*: — "  And  the  moment  of  my 
restoration  shall  be  the  moment  when  your  dearest  wishes 
shall  be  realized.  "  Bonaparte  replied  : — "  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter.  I  thank  you  for  the  amiable  things  you 
said  therein.  You  must  not  hope  to  return  to  France;  you 
would  have  to  step  over  100.000  corpses.  Sacrifice  your 
interest  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  France.  History  will 
recognize  your  merit.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  your  family's 
misfortunes.  I  shall  contribute  with  pleasure  to  the  peace 
and  quietness  of  your  retreat.  "  ' 

It  was  decided  that  the  Consuls  should  reside  at  the 
Tuileries.  Mention  had  been  made  of  January  2 1  as  the 
date  of  their  installation,  but  Bonaparte  contradicted  the 
rumour  in  the  Moniteur  : — "  I  should  never  have  entered 
the  Tuileries  that  day.  "  It  took  place  on  February  18 
(29th  of  Pluviose),  on  the  morrow  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  plebiscite,  and  gave  rise  to  a  great  popular  manifes- 
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tation,  the  crowd  marching  through  the  streets  singing 
"  Ca  ira  !  " 

The  cortege  made  but  a  poor  show,  for  want  of  fit 
equipment.  There  was  however  a  fine  carriage  drawn  by 
six  white  horses,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor  to  Bonaparte  at 
the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo-Formio. 
"  The  crowd  ",  says  Vandal,  "  saw  nothing  but  Bonaparte 
seated  in  this  splendid  coach,  with  his  sharp  features,  his 
thoughtful  air,  his  eye  flaming  in  the  shadow  of  his  black 
cocked-hat,  and  his  red  coat,  all  red  and  shining  with  gold.  " 
He  went  into  the  palace  to  take  possession,  but  came  out 
again  at  once  to  review  the  consular  guard,  splendid  fellows, 
old  soldiers  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  He  saluted 
their  banners,  torn  and  blackened  in  battle,  by  sweeping  off 
his  hat  as  he  rode  past  them. 

The  crowd  followed  him  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  people  had  entered  into  possession  of 
sovereign  rights  and  that  the  palace  of  the  king  now 
belonged  to  it.  Every  fifth  day  of  the  decade,  it  indulged 
its  fancy,  and  the  parade  of  the  guard  and  the  rapid  gallop 
of  the  well-known  thin  figure  in  its  grey  coat  and  little  hat 
were  during  the  Consulate  the  favourite  spectacle  of  the 
people  of  Paris.      It  was  fully  conscious  of  its  meaning. 

There  were  exciting  moments,  too.  On  the  14th  of 
Germinal  the  rumour  spread  abroad  that  a  great  Jacobin 
plot  was  afoot.  Was  Brumaire  to  be  avenged?  The  parade 
took  place  however  the  next  day  without  any  notable  event 
happening.  At  five  o'clock,  Bonaparte  went  to  preside  the 
quarterly  public  meeting  of  the  Institute,  which  was 
attended  by  a  tremendous  crowd.  It  lasted  for  three  hours, 
and   Bonaparte   was    the    cynosure    of   every   eye.    In   the 
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evening  a  strong  force  of  police  guarded  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens.  A  man  came  in  and  said  : — "  Much  ado  about 
nothing!  "  The  crowd  was  about  to  manhandle  him  when 
it  was  found  that  he  was  the  First  Consul  who  had  come 
alone  on  foot  without  an  escort. 

...And  now,  to  work! 

Tremendous,  titanic  work.  The  First  Consul  lunched  or 
dined  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  took  next  to  no  sleep,  and 
rested  in  his  bath.  "  An  hour's  bath  ",  said  he,  "  is  worth 
four  hours'  sleep.  "  He  read  and  dictated  literally  day  and 
night.  He  consulted  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun  and  listened 
to  their  advice.  Every  primidi  (the  first  day  of  the  decade 
in  the  calender  of  1793)  he  presided  the  general  council  of 
the  Finance  Department,  every  quartidi  (the  fourth  day  of 
the.  decade)  the  administrative  council  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, every  sextidi  (the  sixth  day)  that  of  the  Naval  Depart- 
ment, and  on  the  8th  of  every  month  that  of  the  Justiciary 
Department.  Every  day,  at  ten  in  the  evening,  he  read  the 
report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  received  the 
Minister  of  Police.  Frequently  the  interview  lasted  till  two 
in  the  morning,  and  he  gave  audience  at  seven,  while  the 
councils  met  at  eight. 

No  council  of  ministers  was  held.  There  was  no  need 
for  it,  since  each  minister  had  his  separate  functions,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  but  merely  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Every  matter  that  came  up  was  examined 
by  the  staff  of  the  head  of  the  department  interested  —  the 
Direction  generate  as  it  was  called,  which  worked  side  by 
side  with  the  minister.  There  was  for  instance  the  Direc- 
tion of  Roads  and  "Bridges,  the  Direction  of  Sciences  and 
Arts,  the  Direction  of  Public  Education,  which  was  later 
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on  transformed  into  a  ministerial  department,  the  Direction 
of  Religious  Worship,  the  Direction  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
formed later  on  into  a  ministerial  department  for  Mollien, 
the  Direction  of  Disputed  Claims  affecting  State  property, 
the  Direction  of  the  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
Direction  of  Customs,  the  Direction  of  Registration  and 
Domains,  the  Direction  of  Forests.  Most  of  these  depart- 
ments have  subsisted  down  to  our  own  days. 

The  work  done  by  the  Directions  was  concentrated  and 
elaborated  by  the  Council  of  State,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  regime,  which  was  divided  into  five  sections,  the 
Section  of  Legislation,  presided  by  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
the  Section  of  the  Interior,  by  Roederer,  the  Section  of 
Finance,  by  Defermon,  the  Section  of  War,  by  Brune,  and 
the  Section  of  the  Navy,  by  Ganteaume,  comprising  in  all 
forty  Councillors  of  State,  chosen  for  their  competency, 
without  any  consideration  of  their  origin  or  connections, 
and  all  eminent,  hard-working  men.  Bonaparte  was  contin- 
ually with  them,  making  them  talk,  listening  to  them,  and 
examining  their  documents,  and  then  taking  his  resolution 
and  giving  his  orders.  He  had  no  genius  for  improvisation, 
but  for  unremitting,  superhuman  work,  accomplished 
throughout  a  life  which  knew  no  rest. 

In  the  midst  of  war  against  the  kings  of  Europe,  of  the 
revolutionary  tempest,  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  nervous 
tension  —  not  personal,  for  he  always  kept  his  head  cool, 
but  national  —  while  the  whole  of  Europe  was  shaken  to 
its  inmost  fibres,  he  set  his  luminous  intelligence  and  his 
iron  will  to  mould  the  nation  and  construct  the  regime 
announced  in  the*  Gospel  of  1789  —  labour  like  that  of 
Prometheus,  the  ravisher  of  divine  fire. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE 

The  great  laws  which  have  governed  France  since  the 
Revolution  were  evolved  between  Brumaire  and  Ventose, 
Year  VIII. 

Hitherto,  the  financial  question,  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  had  been  insoluble.  The  Consti- 
tuante  had  confiscated  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  but  they 
had  melted  away  into  paper  assignats.  The  Convention  had 
instituted  the  Grand  Livre  de  la  dette  publique,  the  National 
Debt,  but  it  had  lived  on  expedients  and  requisitions.  The 
Directoire  had  invented  some  few  new  methods  of  raising 
funds,  but  it  had  been  ruined  by  its  expenses  and  the  cost 
of  the  war.  It  had  gone  bankrupt,  paying  only  one  third 
of  what  it  owed,  and  it  ended  by  raising  forced  loans. 

Shortly  after  Brumaire,  Bonaparte  called  Gaudin  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  set  to  work  with  him.  On  the 
30th  of  Brumaire,  a  law  created  the  General  Direction  of 
Direct  Taxation,  instituted  General  Collectors,  Controllers, 
and  Tax-collectors.  Taxes  were  no  longer  farmed  out,  but 
the  State  undertook  the  assessment,  verification,  and  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  The  State  became  the  manager  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  country,  a  revolution  indeed. 

The  General  Collectors  were  obliged  to  deposit  security 
equal  in  value  to  one  tenth  of  the  land-tax  they  had  to 
collect,  and  to  pay  into  the  Treasury,  in  twelve  instalments, 
from  March  20,  1800,  onwards,  the  direct  taxes  collected 
during  the  year,  the  interval  between  the  date  of  collection 
and  that  of  the  payment  into  the  Treasury  being  their 
source  of  profit.    On  March  9,  the  First  Consul  edicted  lhat 
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the  department  which  should  have  paid  in  the  biggest  part 
of  its  direct  taxes  before  the  end  of  Germinal  (April  20) 
should  be  declared  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  country 
and  should  have  a  square  in  Paris  called  by  its  name.  It 
was  the  department  of  the  Vosges  which  had  the  honour  of 
giving  its  name  to  the  old  Place  Royale.  Here  we  have  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  Caisse  d'amortissement  et  de 
garantie  or  sinking  fund,  founded  on  November  27,  1799 
(16  days  after  Brumaire),  "  one  of  the  sources  ",  said  Bona- 
parte later  on,  "  of  the  prosperity  and  order  which  have 
since  prevailed  in  our  finances  ". 

On  December  15,  the  First  Consul  called  in  some  bankers 
and  business  men,  and  obtained  from  them  a  loan  of 
12  millions  of  francs,  5  of  which  were  paid  up  at  once.  On 
January  18,  1800,  he  founded  the  Banque  de  France,  with 
a  capital  of  30  millions,  and  granted  it  the  sole  right  to 
issue  banknotes.  He  made  it  the  mainstay  of  the  credit 
of  the  State.  He  carefully  went  into  the  accounts  of  the 
army  contractors,  and  had  Ouvrard  arrested  on  January  27, 
which  caused  great  excitement,  and  showed  that  the  Slate 
was  no  longer  to  have  its  wealth  drained  away  promis- 
cuously. It  was  seen  that  "  the  eagle  had  soared  aloft  to 
drive  away  the  vultures  ". 

The  rente,  which  stood  at  13  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire, 
was  at  68  at  the  beginning  of  1801. 

A  decree  issued  on  August  11,  1800,  announced  that  from 
the  1st  of  Germinal  onwards  (March  20,  1801),  all  salaries, 
pensions  and  interests  should  be  paid  in  cash.  No  one 
would  believe  it  until  it  took  place. 

The  financial  recovery  of  France  was  achieved  before  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  and  thus  allowed  the 
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administrative  system  to  be  completely  re-organized,  while 
it  ensured  to  the  State  the  officials  it  required. 

The  ancien  regime  had  little  by  little  assimilated  the 
provinces  which  it  had  "  gathered  "  round  the  crown  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries.  The  Constituante  completed 
the  fusion  by  bringing  them  all  under  the  same  depart- 
mental and  communal  control.  The  Convention  had  govern- 
ed with  truly  revolutionary  vigour;  Paris  had  laid  down 
the  law  for  France  and  concentrated  all  the  power  of  the 
State  at  the  expense  of  departmental  federalism. 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  Bonaparte  learnt  the 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  these  events  and  from  the  exper- 
iments of  the  monarchy  with  the  intendants,  as  well  as 
from  the  remoter  history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  law 
of  the  18th  of  Pluviose  (February  7,  1800)  created  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  department  and  insti- 
tuted perfects,  which  name  was  suggested,  it  is  said,  by 
Lebrun,  and  is  certainly  due  to  the  classical  education 
which  most  men  of  the  time  possessed,  and  which  influen- 
ced the  foundation  of  the  Senate  and  Tribunate,  and  later 
that  of  the  Empire. 

The  prefects  were  directly  State  agents,  dependent  solely 
on  the  State,  amd  were  chosen  by  Bonaparte  and  by  Lucien, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  out  of  the  most  experienced 
men  of  the  revolutionary  assemblies,  were  they  Jacobins 
or  '89  men,  with  the  most  absolute  eclecticism,  the  Royalists 
only  being  set  aside.  There  were  excellent  ones.  Richelieu 
too  had  chosen  his  first  Intendants  out  of  the  Maitres  des 
requites  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat  which  was  so  to  speak  the 
nursery  of  the  elite  of  State  officials. 

The  affairs  of  France  were  managed  in  accordance  with 
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strict  rules  by  officials  scrupulously  chosen  and  closely 
supervised.  For  the  last  ten  years  the  country  had  felt 
the  need  of  such  an  order  of  things,  and  its  institution  was 
greeted  with  satisfaction. 

The  law  of  the  27th  of  Ventose  (March  18)  carried  out 
similar  reforms  in  the  justiciary  department.  It  instituted 
29  tribunals  or  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  in  each  department 
Assize  Courts,  Courts  of  First  Instance  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  The  Tribunal  of  Cassation  was  the  supreme  court. 
Magistrates,  except  prosecuting  magistrates,  were  appointed 
by  the  government  and  after  three  years'  service,  if  they 
had  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  competency,  became 
irremovable. 

The  ancien  regime  had  never  had  such  an  instrument  of 
government.  Its  parliaments  had  offered  a  quasi-revolution- 
ary opposition.  Its  Intendants  had  had  to  struggle  against 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  many  cases.  Its  revenues  had 
been  wasted  by  careless  financial  management,  and  because 
it  had  not  listened  to  Turgot,  it  had  broken  the  backs  of 
the  peasantry. 

Order  now  prevailed  and  the  whole  of  France  was  at 
work.  That  country  has  inexhaustible  stores  of  energy 
when  it  feels  that  its  security  is  guaranteed  and  it  can 
rely  on  the  State.  The  State!  The  great  creation  of  the 
Year  VIII,  the  indestructible  achievement  of  Bonaparte. 
France  has  since  then  known  many  a  constitution,  many  a 
government,  many  a  ministry  —  shadows  thrown  upon  the 
wall  for  a  while.  Regimes  come  and  go,  but  the  under- 
prefects  go  on  for  ever.  The  First  Consul  built  well,  like 
the  Romans,  with  the  good  French  materials  he  had  at 
hand,  and  the  experience  of  several  centuries  and  classical 
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education  to  guide  him,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  building  were 
to  be  eternal.  The  State!  An  abstraction,  a  metaphysical 
entity,  but  a  machine  whose  working  is  relentless  —  like 
Moloch  or  Providence. 


THE  CONCORDAT— THE  SECULAR  STATE 

The  Royalists  kept  up  a  continual,  unremitting  conspiracy 
against  Napolen  until  his  fall,  and  even  after  his  death, 
for  he  had  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  their  secular  interests. 

It  was  a  tragical  duel.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Consulate,  Bonaparte  had  deprived  them  of  the  indispen- 
sable support  of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  had  formed 
in  the  west  a  sort  of  State  within  the  State,  like  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  time  of  Richelieu,  and  they  received  help 
from  England  by  way  of  the  region  of  Brest.  On  December 
27,  Bonaparte  had  an  interview  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
with  their  leaders,  Hyde  de  Neuville  and  d'Andigne.  They 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  political  question, 
but  Bonaparte  guaranteed  to  them  full  liberty  of  conscience. 
Military  operations  were  necessary,  and  Brune,  appointed 
"  general-magistrate  ",  was  entrusted  with  carrying  them 
out,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60.000  men.  In  two  months, 
the  west  was  reduced,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
the  troops  which  had  been  sent  there  at  once  were  formed 
into  the  reserves  which  Bonaparte  was  to  lead  over  the 
Alps.  The  Royalists  however  continued  the  struggle.  On 
the  3rd  of  Nivose,  in  the  middle  of  the  war  with  Austria, 
they  threw  an  infernal  machine  on  him  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Nicaise.    They  lay  in  ambush  for  a  long  time  on  the  way 
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to  the  Malmaison  in  order  to  carry  him  off  or  assassinate 
him.    It  was  a  war  to  the  death. 

Bonaparte  riposted  by  the  Concordat.  The  republican 
religion  of  the  Supreme  Being  had  disappeared  along  with 
Robespierre.  La  Revelliere-Lepeaux  and  his  theophilan- 
thropy  had  not  avoided  being  hel]»  up  to  ridicule.  And 
the  Directoire  itself  had  started  to  try  and  resume  relations 
with  Rome.  Bonaparte  undisguisedly  was  in  favour  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Pope,  and  negotiations  were  begun  with 
Pius  VII  after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  Slow  progress  was 
made  at  first,  as  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  constitutional  priests,  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property,  and  especially  the  status  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  France,  whether  it  were  to  be  the  established  religion 
or  not.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Holy  See  himself, 
Cardinal  Consalvi,  came  to  Paris. 

Bonaparte  hustled  him  somewhat.  On  July  14,  1801,  he 
had  sent  to  the  Cardinal  a  text  equivalent  to  an  ultimatum, 
which  had  been  rejected.  "  When  are  you  going  to  leave?  " 
said  Bonaparte. — "  To-morrow  evening  ",  replied  the  Car- 
dinal. He  did  not  leave,  however,  the  First  Consul  yielded 
a  little  ground,  and  the  Concordat  was  signed.  Great 
satisfaction  was  felt  in  Rome,  and  the  praises  of  Bonaparte, 
"  the  restorer  of  religion  ",  were  sung. 

He  was  at  any  rate  the  restorer  of  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religious  concord,  and  he  certainly  drew  profit  from 
it,  from  a  political  and  social  point  of  view.  The  signature 
of  the  Concordat  meant  that  men  could  now  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  with  a  clear  conscience,  for, 
without  holding  that  Christ  was  the  greatest  of  all  revolu- 

ktionaries,  no  one  can  deny  that  Christianitv  is  grounded 
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upon  the  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  all,  since  it  teaches 
that  all  men  are  equal  and  brothers  before  God.  The 
Revolution  of  1789  brought  down  equality  from  heaven 
upon  earth. 

The  Royalists  moreover  were  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  masses,  and  henceforward  became  a  mere  political 
party.  The  confiscation  of  Church  property,  too,  ordered 
by  the  Constituante,  now  became  definitive  and  legitimate. 
Article  XIV  of  the  Concordat  recognized  that—"  His  Holiness 
declares  that  neither  he  nor  his  successors  will  disturb  in 
any  way  those  who  have  acquired  alienated  Church  pro- 
perty, and  that  in  consequence  the  ownership  of  such 
property,  and  the  rights  attached  thereto,  shall  remain 
incommutably  in  their  hands  or  those  of  their  heirs.  " 

The  owners  of  this  Church  property  were  therefore  the 
peasants,  who,  from  year  to  year,  since  the  confiscation,  had 
enlarged  their  former  estates.  The  Concordat  imbedded  the 
principles  of  1789  in  the  soil  of  France,  and  instituted,  as 
has  been  said,  "  the  strongest  rural  democracy  in  the 
world  ",  thus  laying  the  foundation  upon  which  rested  the 
new  regime  issuing  from  the  Revolution. 

Were  these  inestimable  advantages  acquired  at  the  price 
of  some  regrettable  concessions?  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  Concordat  was  a  victory  for  ultramontanism,  inasmuch 
as  it  gave  the  Pope  an  authority  which  he  had  hitherto 
never  had  over  the  Church  of  France.  It  is  true  that  it 
became  rather  ultramontane  than  Gallican,  in  spite  of  the 
organic  articles  recalling  the  Gallican  declaration  of  1682. 
But  the  State  was  not  therefore  ultramontane.  The  govern- 
ment retained  the  right  to  nominate  bishops,  as  under  the 
aricien  regime,  and  it  imposed  upon  them  the  taking  of  this 
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oath  :— "  I  swear  and  promise  God  on  the  Holy  Gospels  to 
maintain  obedience  and  fidelity  to  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic.  " 

The  first  article  of  the  Concordat  notes  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  "  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  ". 
This  is  a  statement,  and  nothing  more.  It  did  not  prevent 
the  government  from  adjusting  in  the  same  way  its  rela- 
tions with  the  other  forms  of  worship  followed  in  France. 
The  State  remained  neutral,  or  rather  it  became  neutral, 
that  is  to  say  secular.  It  refused  to  continue  the  war  of 
religion  begun  by  the  revolutionary  assemblies,  and  com- 
plied with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Declaration  des  Droits 
de  VHomme  :-— "  No  one  shall  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  opinions,  even  his  religious  opinions,  provided  that  the 
manifestation  thereof  shall  not  disturb  the  public  order 
established  by  the  law.  "  Here  can  be  seen  the  inspiration 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  accordance  with  the  most  ancient 
and  noblest  traditions  of  French  policy. 


THE  FRENCH  CIVIL  CODE 
THE  TABLES  OF  THE  LAW 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  French  nation  —  except  a  minority 
of  impenitent  conspirators  —  had  now  given  its  adhesion 
to  the  new  Gospel,  to  the  Code  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and 
was  agreed  to  make  an  end  of  what  Bonaparte  had  called 
at  Milan  "  the  grotesque  feudal  regime  ". 

That  regime  was  indeed  outworn  after  ten  centuries  of 
abuses.  Sprung  as  it  was  from  the  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians,  it   reserved   the   ownership   of  property   and   the 
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enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  for  an  aristo- 
cracy which  was  at  times  not  without  its  deserts.  Moreover, 
to  obtain  the  good  things  of  the  next  world,  it  had  enriched 
the  Church  by  donations  which  in  the  course  of  the  centuries 
had  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  soil  and  three-quarters  of 
the  revenue.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  this  enormous 
territorial  wealth,  dangerous  even  to  those  who  had  it  at 
their  disposition,  had  no  longer  any  offset  in  the  services 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  reward.  Thus  both  philoso- 
phers and  public  opinion  had  been  unanimous  in  con- 
demning a  social  regime  founded  upon  injustice  and  ruinous 
to  France. 

In  the  night  of  August  4,  the  Constituante,  carried  away 
by  its  enthusiasm,  had  abolished  before  the  altar  of  the 
fatherland  all  forms  of  social  privileges.  And  the  Decla- 
ration des  Droits  de  VHomme  had  said  that.  "  All  men  are 
born  and  remain  free  and  equal  as  regards  rights.  Social 
distinctions  cannot  be  grounded  on  anything  but  common 
utility.  " 

Louis  XVI  had  confounded  the  fortunes  of  royalty  with 
those  of  "  my  nobility,  my  clergy",  as  he  said;  and  thus 
dragged  it  down  with  them  in  their  inevitable  overthrow. 
The  people  no  longer  saw  in  the  divine  right  anything  but 
the  mainstay  of  unjust  privileges. 

The  great  assemblies  of  the  Revolution  had  however 
attempted  to  codify  these  still  abstract  principles.  The 
Constitution  of  1791  had  announced  that  there  should  be 
"  a  code  of  laws  common  to  the  whole  kingdom  ".  The 
Convention  had  appointed  with  this  purpose  in  view  a  legis- 
lative commission,  on  which  Cambaceres  had  served  with 
distinction.    The  new  laws  were  all  grounded  on  the  idea 
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of  equality,  took  no  count  of  the  old  class-distinctions,  and 
recognized  none  but  citizens.  But  these  principles  and  laws 
were  still  incoherent,  and  therefore  evanescent.  They 
would  have  to  be  co-ordinated  into  an  indestructible  whole. 

This  was  left  -for  the  Consulate  to  accomplish.  The  law 
voted  in  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Brumaire  at  Saint-Cloud 
enjoined  the  temporary  commissions  to  prepare  the  draft 
of  a  code  and  the  Consulate  immediately  posed  as  the 
"  regime  of  the  Civil  Code ".  On  the  8th  of  Ventose 
—  February  27,  1800  —  the  First  Consul  inquired  how  the 
work  was  going  on,  and  Cambaceres  made  his  report.  On 
the  24th  of  Thermidor  —  August  12  —  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles;  it  was  composed  of 
Tronchet,  Bigot  de  Preameneu,  Portalis,  and  Maleville,  the 
secretary.  The  discussion  began  before  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
on  July  17,  1801,  and  covered  102  sittings,  57  of  which  were 
presided  by  Bonaparte.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  influence  is  easy  to  trace;  but  there  were 
men  in  the  Conseil  capable  of  maintaining  their  views. 

On  May  20,  1802,  the  first  chapters  were  laid  before  the 
Tribunate  accompanied  by  this  message: — "  From  the  union 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  with  happy  innovations  which 
that  same  wisdom  would  not  have  disavowed  will  result  a 
whole  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  our  republican  constitution, 
and  to  the  manners,  habits  and  peculiar  genius  of  our 
nation.  "  The  Tribunate  objected  to  two  parts,  and  the 
draft  was  withdrawn. 

The  work  was  finished  the  following  year,  and  on  March 
21,  1804,  the  "  Code  civil  des  Francais  "  was  promulgated 
by  means  of  a  law. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  French  Civil  Code  destroyed 
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for  ever  the  old  regime  of  social  inequality  : — "  Every 
Frenchman  shall  enjoy  civil  rights  ",  that  it  settled  in  accor- 
dance with  this  principle  the  condition  of  persons,  the  pre- 
servation and  transmission  of  property,  which  is,  says  the 
Declaration  des  Droits  de  l'Homme,  a  "  sacred  and  invio- 
lable right  ",  that  it  emancipated  the  individual  and  his 
property  from  any  form  of  servitude  —  the  French  peasant's 
back  was  no  longer  bowed  over  the  furrow — ,  and  that  in 
its  36  sections  and  2281  articles  it  consecrated  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Declaration  des  Droits  de  l'Homme  to  all  acts 
of  civic  life. 

It  is  the  Code  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  consecration 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  wrongly  that  it  was  for  a  time 
called  the  "  Code  Napoleon  ",  since  it  was  Napoleon  who  had 
it  drawn  up.  It  is  however  more  exact  to  call  it  by  its  glorious 
name  of  "  Code  civil  des  Francais  ". 

It  is  the  image  and  the  law  of  the  new  France  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Rut  the  old  political  and  social 
regime,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  feudal  privileges  were 
still  and  were  still  to  be  for  a  long  time  the  law  of  Europe. 
They  fostered  fierce  hate  against  France  and  Napoleon,  and 
this  is  the  background  of  this  epic  history — the  Gods  against 
Prometheus. 


VIII 
THE    CORONATION 


BONAPARTE  CONSUL  FOR  LIFE 

In  1802,  France  practically  worshipped  Bonaparte,  not 
merely  admired  him,  for  to  her  admiration  was  joined  a 
sort  of  mystical  faith  in  him.  He  was  the  hero  of  war, 
and  Victory  was  chained  to  his  chariot-wheels: — he  was 
the  hero  of  peace,  he  had  disarmed  even  England  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  prosperity  of  the  people: — he  was  above 
all  the  genius  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  peasants  owed  to 
him  the  ownership  of  their  fields  and  freedom  from  ser- 
vitude. 

He  was  33.  He  did  not  at  all  appear  to  be  a  fire-eater 
who  had  faith  only  in  the  sword.  He  said  before  the 
Conseil  d'Etat  on  May  4,  1802: — "  I  have  told  military  men 
that  a  military  government  would  never  have  the  suffrage 
of  the  nation  in  France  unless  it  were  hebetated  by  fifty 
years  of  ignorance.  I  do  not  govern  as  a  general,  but 
because  the  nation  believes  that  I  have  the  civic  qualities 
required  to  govern;  if  it  had  not  that  opinion,  my  govern- 
ment could  not  last.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I  got 
myself  elected  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  though  I  was  a 
general  in  the  army;  I  was  sure  of  being  understood,  even 
by  the  last  of  my  drummers...    You  cannot  reason  from  the 
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centuries  of  barbarian  life  to  our  times  :  there  are  thirty 
million  of  us,  knit  together  by  learning,  property  and  com- 
merce; three  or  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  are  nothing 
in  comparison  with  such  a  mass.  " 

The  nation  approved  of  this  reign  of  learning  —  Minerva 
in  her  helmet.  It  wished  to  ensure  the  future  personified 
by  the  First  Consul,  and  eliminated  from  the  Constitution 
everything  that  might  still  lessen  or  hinder  his  authority. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII  had  been  a  compromise 
between  Si  eyes  and  him;  the  new  one,  that  of  the  Year  X, 
was  his  own.  The  legislative  assemblies,  recruited  by  the 
system  of  arrondissemental  and  departmental  constituen- 
cies, were  now  merely  assemblies  of  notabilities,  and  were 
reduced  to  silence  and  committee-work,  side  by  side  with 
the  Conseil  d'Etat.  The  Senate  had  the  right  to  issue  a 
senatus-consultum,  but  this  was  not  a  check  upon  the  exe- 
cutive, which  on  the  contrary  used  it  as  an  instrument. 
Bonaparte  was  elected  consul  for  life,  and  the  plebiscite 
of  August  2  confirmed  his  election  by  3.568.885  votes 
against  8.374. 

The  Press  was  not  free,  for  the  First  Consul  considered 
that  it  was  not  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  but  only 
of  that  of  a  small  body  of  men,  and  that  since  the  legislative 
assemblies  had  to  hold  their  tongues  there  was  no  reason 
for  leaving  unauthorized   individuals   the   right  to   speak. 

He  created  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  constituted  an 
aristocracy  of  merit  and  not  birth.  It  was  meant  to  form 
the  elite  and  guard  of  the  Republic  in  its  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  required  all  its  members  to  take  the  oath  to 
"  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Republic,  to  resist 
any  undertaking  likely  to  re-establish  the  feudal  regime, 
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and  assist  with  all  their  power  in  the  maintenance  of  equal- 
ity ". — "  A  mass  of  granite  ",  said  Bonaparte,  "  thrown  on 
the  soil  of  France  to  arrest  any  attempt  to  restore  the 
ancient  privileges".  Thus  it  constituted  part  of  the 
groundwork  of  the  new  regime. 

France  in  1802  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  around  her 
young  Consul  in  a  blaze  of  glory  irradiating  the  whole 
world. 

In  Italy,  Bonaparte  was  Caesar.  He  united  Piedmont  to 
France  on  September  11,  1802.  He  governed  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  and  Etruria,  in  spite  of  the  "  cafards  "  or  clerical 
party.  He  held  them  in  respect  also  in  Parma,  and  would 
not  allow  the  Sanfedists  who  had  massacred  the  "  Jaco- 
bins "  in  1799  to  return.  At  Rome  he  was  "  the  restorer 
of  religion  ".  He  opened  the  Bonaparte  Forum  at  Milan, 
and  had  the  Dome  of  which  it  is  so  proud  finished.  He 
built  the  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Simplon  — 
Roman  roads.  Italy  began  to  stir  and  wish  to  become  a 
nation. 

Switzerland  was  torn  by  factions.  The  old  "  sovereign 
cantons  "  wished  to  maintain  their  authority  over  the 
"  subject  "  ones,  while  the  latter  meant  to  be  free  —  Vaud 
against  Berne.  The  Swiss  wished  to  be  Switzerland,  a 
nation,  and  not  merely  a  federation  loosely  knit  together. 
Here  again  the  privileges  of  the  past  confronted  the  aspi- 
rations for  the  future. 

The  First  Consul  stepped  in  to  settle  the  question  once 
for  all.  He  promulgated  the  Acte  de  Mediation  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1803,  maintaining  the  cantons  and  leaving 
Switzerland  the  outward  semblance  of  the  past,  but  pro- 
claiming  the   abolition   of  privileges   and   the   liberty   and 
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equality  of  all  the  cantons.  Switzerland  accepted  the 
Acte  de  mediation  as  being  a  work  of  liberty  and  justice 
and  derived  from  it  prerequisites  for  the  formation  of  her 
national  character.  She  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  Bonaparte  —  Calvin,  Rousseau,  and  Bona- 
parte have  knit  Switzerland  to  France  with  indissoluble 
bonds. 

The  Germany  of  the  period  would  have  found  Bona- 
parte's consulate  to  her  taste.  Many  Germans  placed  his 
portrait  side  by  side  with  that  of  Unser  Fritz,  and  called 
him  "  the  only  hero  ".  Another  case  of  the  creation  of  a 
nation.  The  states  of  Germany  wished  to  become  Germany. 
The  Treaty  of  Luneville  had  given  to  France  her  natural 
frontier,  the  Rhine,  but  it  had  also  stipulated  that  the 
princes  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  possessions  on  the 
left  bank  should  receive  territorial  compensation  on  the 
right.  Where  were  these  territories  to  be  taken  from  ? 
From  those  of  the  free  towns  and  the  large  numbers  of 
ecclesiastical  states  which  in  spite  of  the  Reformation  had 
maintained  their  4i  territorial  superiority  "  over  a  large  part 
of  Germany.  Church  property  was  thus  to  be  broken  up 
and  handed  over  to  temporal  lords.  A  rich  inheritance, 
upon  which  the  German  princes  threw  themselves  as  greed- 
ily as  in  the  16th  century.  The  light  of  philosophy  had 
dissipated  religious  scruples,  and  greed  of  gain  had  free 
swing.  Half  of  Germany  was  as  it  were  put  up  for  auction, 
and  the  bidding  went  on  in  Paris,  more  especially  in  Tal- 
leyrand's bureau,  where  more  than  one  snuff-box  richly 
set  with  diamonds  was  left  behind. 

A  new  Germany  came  out  of  this  melting-pot,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  it  already  bore  within  it  the  seeds  of  the 
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German  revolution  of  the  19th  century,  inasmuch  as  the 
disappearance  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  paved  the  way  for 
the  fall  of  Austria  and  the  supremacy  of  Prussia.  The 
First  Consul,  the  author  and  guarantee  of  this  territorial 
revolution,  was  invested,  so  to  speak,  with  the  protectorship 
of  it  by  the  summary  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet,  which 
in  1803  made  a  record  of  it. 

The  philosophism  which  had  been  rampant  in  Europe 
for  the  last  century  heralded  the  far-reaching  changes  that 
were  to  take  place  within  it.  Nationalism  came  into  exis- 
tence or  gained  in  strength  in  many  countries  amidst  these 
outbreaks  of  enthusiasm  diffused  by  France.  The  fervour 
of  revolutionary  action  working  at  white-heat  all  through 
the  continent  endowed  the  First  Consul  with  an  authority 
and  potentialities  which  have  never  perhaps  been  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  hands  of  any  other  man.  It  accounts 
fully  for  his  role  in  History.  He  would  have  been  nothing 
without  the  Revolution  and  without  the  hopes  to  which 
it  gave  birth. 

THE  DISPUTE  WITH  REGARD  TO  MALTA 

Trade  in  Europe  naturally  followed  the  same  develop- 
ment as  ideas  and  political  influence,  and  French  industry 
was  paramount  on  the  continental  markets.  England 
would  have  been  glad  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
but  Bonaparte  refused  to  contemplate  any  such  thing.  He 
preferred  to  favour  the  growth  of  his  home  industries. 
It  was  not  his  policy  either  to  allow  England  to  remain  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Being  the  ally  of  Holland  and  Spain, 
is  at  the  time  of  the  American  Independence,  it  was  his 
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right,  if  not  his  duty,  to  continue  the  work  of  Choiseul  and 
Vergennes. 

He  had  troops  in  Holland,  which  drew  a  protest  from 
England.  In  reply,  he  increased  their  number,  which 
concerned  only  the  Batavian  Republic  and  in  no  way  the 
English  government.  Part  of  the  ships  he  intended  for 
the  expedition  to  San  Domingo  were  fitted  out  in  the  Dutch 
ports.  General  Leclerc,  his  brother-in-law,  led  an  army 
thither  in  January  1802,  and  Toussaint-Louverture,  induced 
to  negotiate,  was  arrested  and  transported  to  France.  The 
French  troops,  however,  were  decimated  by  yellow  fever, 
Leclerc  himself  died  on  November  2,  1802,  and  the  general 
rising  of  the  blacks  compromised  the  French  supremacy 
in  the  West  Indies.  Bonaparte  himself  gave  up  the  idea 
of  recovering  it  and  hastened  to  sell  Louisania  to  the  United 
States,  whose  supremacy  was  thus  made  certain  in  North 
America.  In  this  way  he  continued,  so  to  speak,  to  uphold 
the  independence  of  America  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  London. 

He  contended  for  the  supremacy  in  the  East  Indies  with 
equal  vigour.  As  early  as  September,  1800,  he  sent  out 
a  scientific  expedition,  composed  of  the  Geographe  and 
the  Naturaliste,  in  search  of  the  southern  continent.  The 
bearings  of  the  coast  of  Southern  Australia  were  taken, 
and  to  some  parts  of  it  French  names  were  given  — 
Napoleon's  Land,  Josephine  Gulf,  Bonaparte  Gulf,  Decres 
Island,  Rivoli  Bay,  the  peninsula  of  Laplace. 

After  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  sent  for 
General  Decaen.  "  Are  you  still  thinking  of  India  ?  "  said 
he.  And  in  answer  to  Decaen's  enthusiastic  reply,  he  said: 
—  M  Well,   you    shall    go   there. — As   what  ? — As    captain- 
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general.  Go  and  see  the  Minister  for  the  Marine,  and  get 
his  instructions.  "  Decaen  was  to  enter  into  relations  with 
the  Indian  princes,  especially  those  who  bore  impatiently 
the  yoke  of  England,  observe  the  country,  its  resources,  say 
how  large  an  army  would  be  required  to  help  the  natives 
to  shake  off  the  English  domination,  and  choose  a  fortress 
to  hold  until  the  arrival  of  that  army.  Decaen  was  certain, 
said  the  First  Consul  "  to  win  one  day  that  glory  which 
makes  the  memory  of  men  endure  throughout  the  centu- 
ries ".  It  was  the  policy  of  Dupleix.  Decaen  started  in 
March  1803  with  a  staff  large  enough  to  officer  a  whole  army 
of  Sepoys. 

But  the  Mediterranean  was  still  the  route  to  India  and  the 
nexus  of  the  Empire  —  a  fragile  empire,  that  of  Carthage, 
since  it  was  buttt  upon  coast-lines. 

On  June  26,  1802,  the  First  Consul  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  Turkey.  That  meant  that  the 
Egyptian  question  was  settled;  Egypt  was  restored  to  the 
sultan,  and  thus  taken  from  England.  General  Brune  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  He  reached  his 
post  on  January  6,  1803,  in  great  pomp,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  the  fleet.  He  was  welcomed  with  splendid 
festivities;  he  was  young  and  covered  with  glory.  Colonel 
Sebastiani  was  entrusted  with  a  "  commercial  mission  "  in 
the  Levant.  He  travelled  through  Tripoli,  and  the  Bey  was 
delighted  "  to  see  the  tree  of  friendship  bear  fruit  ".  At 
Alexandria,  Sebastiani  saw  that  the  English  were  preparing 
to  evacuate  the  town  and  that  "  the  forts  were  extremely 
ruinous  ".  He  was  warmly  welcomed  at  Cairo,  and  the 
beys,  even  the  Mamelukes,  expressed  their  great  veneration 
for  "  Sultan  Bonaparte  ".     He  saw  Djezzar-Pacha  (Ahmed 
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the  Butcher)  at  Acre,  but  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the  for- 
tifications. He  returned  by  Corfu,  where  he  was  as  well 
received  as  Gentili  in  the  past.  "  The  Ionian  Isles  "',  he 
said,  "  will  declare  themselves  French  as  soon  as  we  like  ". 
He  drew  up  a  report  containing  military  considerations  and 
scarcely  anything  else,  and  concluding  by  saying  that 
"  6.000  French  would  to-day  be  enough  to  conquer  Egypt  ". 
Bonaparte  had  the  report  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  Ja- 
nuary 30. 

Thereupon  the  English  Ambassador  declared  in  the  name 
of  his  government  that  he  would  not  have  Malta  evacuated 
until  he  had  received  reassuring  explanations  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  First  Consul.  This  was  a  bad  posi- 
tion to  take  up  diplomatically,  for  Bonaparte  had  not 
to  give  any  explanation,  and  replied  in  *the  Moniteur  : 
"  England  shall  have  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  and  nothing 
but  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  "  An  unassailable  diplomatic 
position.  He  hastened  to  carry  out  all  the  conditions  which 
had  to  be  fulfilled  before  the  evacuation  of  Malta  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  and  had  another 
Grand  Master  elected. 

On  April  26,  England  declared  that  she  would  not 
evacuate  Malta  for  the  next  ten  years,  and  demanded  that 
in  the  meantime  Holland  should  be  evacuated  and  that 
an  indemnity  should  be  paid  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  An 
ultimatum.  Bonaparte  flew  into  a  passion  intended  to  make 
every  one  understand  that  the  onus  of  the  rupture  of  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  fell  upon  England. 

On  May  16,  a  message  to  Parliament  announced  the 
rupture  with  France  and  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  the 
English    nation,    for    peace    was    becoming    ruinous    for 
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England,  which,  shut  out  from  the  continent,  threatened 
on  the  seas,  and  hindered  in  her  industrial  and  commercial 
activity,  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
making  war.  She  hoped  to  be  able  once  more  to  form  the 
interests  thwarted  by  the  French  preponderance  into  a 
coalition,  as  she  had  done  twice  within  the  last  ten  years. 


THE  ROYALIST  CONSPIRACY 
THE  HEREDITARY  EMPIRE 

The  war  was  at  once  characterized  by  the  greatest  violence 
and  bitterness.  The  English  fleet  seized  on  all  the  French 
merchant  vessels  they  met  on  the  high  seas,  and  Bonaparte 
had  all  the  Englishmen  touring  on  the  continent  arrested. 
England  began  to  wrest  from  France  all  her  colonial  pos- 
sessions, and  Bonaparte  occupied  Tarentum  and  Hanover. 
Thus  the  war  went  on  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other. 

The  First  Consul  concentrated  all  his  military  force  upon 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  put  all  the  coast-line  from  Brest 
to  Cherbourg  in  a  state  of  defence,  fortified  Antwerp  and 
Rotterdam,  and  thus  pointed  a  loaded  pistol  at  the  heart 
of  England. 

At  this  juncture  the  Royalists  thought  fit  to  revive  their 
conspiracy  against  Bonaparte.  In  like  wise,  the  emigres 
had  formed  the  army  of  Coblentz  under  the  command  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  marched  against  France  behind 
the  Prussians  when  in  1792  the  kings  of  Europe  were 
warring    against    her;    in    like   wise    they   had    drawn    on 
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Louis  XVI  and  Marie-Antoinette  the  anger  and  vengeance 
of  the  "  patriots  ". 

The  great  conspiracy  of  the  Year  XII,  the  supreme  conspi- 
racy— until  that  of  1814 — was  woven  in  England.  Twenty, 
thirty,  perhaps  sixty  conspirators  or  even  more,  debarked 
in  Normandy,  on  the  cliffs  of  Biville,  found  a  hiding-place 
in  Paris,  and  prepared  the  ambush  into  which  Bonaparte 
was  to  fall.  Georges  Cadoudal  arrived,  and  gathered  up  all 
the  threads  of  the  plot.  He  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  and  a  few  republican  groups  —  a  coali- 
tion of  extremists.  The  essential  thing  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  First  Consul.  A  prince  of  the  royal  family  was  ready 
"  to  mount  his  horse  ";  at  the  first  signal,  that  is,  on  the 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  he  would  gather 
together  his  partisans  and  seize  upon  the  power.  The 
monarchy  would  be  re-established... 

Bonaparte's  police,  being  well  organized,  was  aware  of 
all  that  was  going  on.  It  followed  all  the  clues  from  Biville 
to  Paris,  Strasburg,  and  Ettenheim,  where  the  due  d'En- 
ghien,  the  grand-son  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  was  announced 
to  be  present.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  he  was  there 
because  he  was  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Charlotte  de  Rohan- 
Rochefort,  the  niece  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  the  hero  of 
the  "  affaire  du  collier  ".  But  Ettenheim  was  very  close 
to  Strasburg,  where  there  were  signs  of  agitation. 

Little  transpired  towards  the  end  of  January  and  the 
beginning  of  February,  though  it  was  felt  that  something 
was  in  the  wind.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
and  anxious  expectation... 

Suddenly,  the  bomb  exploded.  Moreau  was  arrested  on 
February  15.     On  the  17th,  Murat  was  appointed  governor 
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of  Paris,  and  a  proclamation  announced  that  fifty  brigands, 
with  Cadoudal  and  Pichegru  at  their  head,  were  in  hiding 
in  Paris.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  closely  watched  and 
kept  closed  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  six  in  the  morning. 
The  streets  were  patrolled  by  soldiers  pistol  in  hand...  The 
excitement  was  at  its  zenith.  On  February  29,  Pichegru 
was  arrested;  on  March  6,  three  conspirators,  Armand  and 
Jules  de  Polignac  and  the  Marquis  de  Riviere;  on  March  9, 
Cadoudal,  who  killed  one  of  the  agents  who  held  him.  He 
immediately  declared  that  he  had  intended  to  carry  off  the 
First  Consul  so  as  to  ensure  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  he  had  awraited  only  the  arrival  of  a  prince... 

In  the  night  of  March  14-15,  some  gendarmes  and  dra- 
goons, starting  from  Strasburg,  entered  Baden,  surrounded 
the  castle  of  Ettenheim,  carried  off  the  due  d'Enghien, 
and  took  him  back  with  them.  They  were  ordered  to 
send  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was  tried  at  the  chateau  de 
Vincennes,  condemned  to  death,  and  immediately  shot,  in 
the  night  of  March  20. 

The  execution  produced  the  same  impression  as  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  It  had  the  same  political  character.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  First  Consul  had  been  assassinated 
the  Restoration  which  would  have  resulted  would  have 
glorified  the  assassin,  like  Ravaillac. 

While  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  was  going  on,  public 
opinion  was  naturally  occupied  with  the  consequences  that 
their  success  would  have  had  from  a  political  and  social 
point  of  view,  and  it  appeared  that  the  only  way  of  render- 
ing a  counter-revolution  impossible  was  to  establish  the 
hereditability  of  the  First  Consul's  authority. 

On  April  23,  Cur6e,  a  member  of  the  Tribunate,  proposed 
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that  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at  present  First  Consul,  should 
be  declared  Emperor  of  the  French  and  that  this  dignity 
should  be  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  The  proposal  was 
voted  unanimously  on  April  30,  Carnot  alone  dissenting. 

On  May  4,  the  Senate  declared  that  "  glory,  gratitude, 
love,  reason,  the  interest  of  the  State,  everything  proclaimed 
Napoleon  the  hereditary  emperor  ".  On  May  18  (28th  of 
Flor^al,  Year  XII),  a  senatus-consultum  proclaimed  that 
"  The  government  of  the  Republic  is  entrusted  to  an  Emper- 
or, who  shall  take  the  style  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ". 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
imperial  dignity  was  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family,  in  the 
descent  of  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis.  These  formulae 
were  to  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite. 

The  plebiscite  approved  of  them,  by  a  majority  of 
3.572.289  votes  against  2.575.  No  one  has  any  right  to  deny 
the  sincerity  of  the  vote.  It  corresponded  to  the  assured 
feeling  of  the  nation,  of  the  popular  mass,  for  what  other 
means  were  there  of  saving  the  Revolution? 

Emperor!  The  name  comes  straight  from  Rome,  like 
so  many  other  titles  in  this  imperial  history.  Emperor  of 
the  Republic,  that  is  to  say,  an  Emperor  whose  duty  it 
was  to  guarantee  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  against 
a  counter-revolution  initiated  at  home  or  abroad  (the  Code 
had  just  been  promulgated  on  March  21),  an  Emperor  too 
who  should  ensure  the  triumph  of  the  new  ideas  even 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  country.  The  title  is  defensive 
and  offensive.     Every  Revolution  is  offensive. 

The  Europe  of  the  Kings  was  once  at  once  thrown  into 
confusion  and  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  rise  of  the 
Empire  was  equivalent  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  all  the 
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maxims,  or,  as  was  then  said,  the  suppots  or  tools  of  the 
ancien  regime  of  "  handed  traitors  and  kings  ".  The  Impe- 
rial Guard  always  marched  to  the  tune  of  la  Marseillaise. 


AT  NOTRE-DAME 

On  May  19,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  nominated  fourteen 
Marshals  of  the  Empire.  On  July  14,  he  distributed  the 
first  stars  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  at  the  Invalides.  The 
ceremony  was  magnificent.  An  English  caricature  of  the 
time  represents  him  cutting  up  a  red  cap  into  red  ribbons 
—  which  is  after  all  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head.  On 
July  21,  he  visited  the  camp  at  Boulogne.  The  Grande 
Armee  was  concentrated  there.  It  wras  composed  of  the 
great  armies  of  the  Republic,  the  armies  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Italy,  and  continued  their 
traditions.  The  soldiers,  like  those  of  the  Year  II,  were 
imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas.  They  hated  kings, 
because  kings  wished  to  humiliate  France,  to  crush  the 
Revolution.  They  were  full  of  that  faith  which  moves 
mountains  and  overthrows  thrones,  and  would  have  follow- 
ed the  Emperor  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  lies  the 
explanation  of  their  adoration  for  him.  They  were  the 
sons  of  our  peasants. 

On  August  16,  he  held  a  review  of  the  Grande  Armee. 
From  the  top  of  a  mound  "  in  the  ancient  taste,  such  as 
those  which  were  raised  in  the  Roman  camps  for  the 
Caesars  when  they  were  to  harangue  the  army  and  as 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  medals  ",  the  Emperor 
distributed    a   few   decorations   of   the   Legion    of   Honour 
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and  presented  the  regiments  with  their  new  eagles...  Then 
the  colonels  to  whom  he  had  just  entrusted  the  banners  and 
the  destiny  of  the  Empire  rose  and  rushed  in  their  frantic 
enthusiasm  to  the  imperial  throne  swearing  that  they  would 
be  loyal  to  him  unto  the  end,  unto  death.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  of  the  epopee,  and  David 
has  left  us  a  painting  of  it  which  will  keep  the  memory  of 
it  alive  for  ever...  And  Napoleon  saw  more  than  100.000 
men  march  past  his  throne,  to  the  roll  of  several  hundreds 
of  drums,  the  beating  of  which  was  however  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  "Vive  FEmpereur!...  " 

On  September  3,  he  started  on  a  journey  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  for  it  was  from  the  Rhine  that  the  imperial 
conquests  would  extend  the  furthest.  He  passed  through 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  visited  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  and 
an  extraordinary  envoy  brought  him  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  the  recognition  of  his  imperial  title.  He  went 
through  Cologne,  Coblentz  and  Mayence,  Roman  towns, 
which  once  protected  Gallia  against  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians.  The  German  princes  brought  or  sent  him  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  allegiance...  He  was  their  emperor, 
even  more  than  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

As  early  as  May  9,  he  requested  the  Pope  to  come  and 
anoint  him  in  Paris,  recalling  the  anointing  of  Pepin  te 
Bref  at  Saint  Denis  by  the  Pope  Zacharias.  The  Pope  durst 
not  refuse,  for  the  author  of  the  Concordat  must  not  be 
displeased.  He  pointed  out  how  Charlemagne  had  been 
crowned  in  Rome  by  Pope  Leon  III  and  requested  that  the 
new  Emperor  should  be  crowned  in  like  manner.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration  and  the 
coronation  should  not  be  separated.    The  Pope  wished  them 
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to  take  place  at  Christmas,  in  memory  of  the  year  800. 
Napoleon  had  thought  of  November  11,  the  anniversary  of 
Brumaire.     The  date  finally  fixed  was  December  2. 

The  Pope  arrived  in  haste,  and  the  Emperor  went  as 
far  as  Fontainebleau  to  meet  him  and  accompany  him  to 
Paris. 

The  ceremony  was  magnificent  and  even  more  expressive. 
The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  had  been  splendidly  decorated. 
The  imperial  oriflamme  was  set  up  before  the  porch  on  a 
level  with  the  towers.  The  Emperor's  throne  was  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  nave,  and  that  of  the  Pope  on 
the  left  of  the  altar.  The  pontifical  procession  left  the 
Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Pope  going  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace  to  put  on  his  vestments,  and  entering  the 
cathedral  to  the  strains  of  the  Tu  es  Petrus...  The  imperial 
cortege  started  in  its  turn  an  hour  later.  The  carriage  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  so 
fiery  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be  kept  in  hand.  It 
advanced  slowly  amidst  the  clank  of  arms,  the  trampling 
and  pawing  of  horses,  and  the  thunder  of  applause. 

The  cortege  entered  Notre  Dame  amidst  the  pealing  of 
the  great  organ  and  the  roar  of  the  salvoes  of  the  cannon, 
first  the  insignia  of  the  Empress  borne  by  the  officers  of 
her  Household,  then  the  Empress  herself,  then  the  insignia 
of  the  Emperor,  and  last  the  Emperor  bearing  the  sceptre 
and  hand  of  justice.  They  were  conducted  in  triumph 
into  the  choir. 

The  Pope  was  at  the  altar.  He  began  to  chant  the 
Veni  Creator.  He  blessed  the  insignia  and  called  down 
blessings  from  on  high  on  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  They 
approached  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  on  squares  of  velvet, 
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were  anointed  with  holy  oil  on  the  forehead  and  hands. 
The  consecration  was  consummated. 

The  Empress  received  the  consecrated  ring,  and  the 
Emperor  the  sword,  which  he  pushed  home  into  the  sheath. 

Deep  silence...  The  Emperor  handed  the  sceptre  and 
hand  of  justice  to  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun,  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  took  the  crown  into  his  hands,  raised  it 
on  high  for  a  moment  for  all  to  see  it,  and  placed  it  upon 
his  head.  He  then  took  that  of  the  Empress,  and  placed 
it  gently  upon  Josephine's  head,  with  a  touching  gesture  of 
grace  and  power... 

Then,  majestically,  imperially,  they  marched  to  the 
great  throne.  The  Pope  followed  the  procession  to  the 
bottom  of  the  great  nave,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  side 
of  the  Emperor,  raised  his  hand  and  prayed  : — "  May  God 
establish  you  firmly  upon  this  throne!  ",  kissed  him  upon 
the  cheek,  and  said  Vivat  Imperator  in  scternum!  The 
vaults  of  the  church  rang  with  cheers  amidst  the  glorious 
strains  of  the  Te  Deum  laudamus. 

Then  the  high  mass  drew  to  its  close  and  the  Pope 
returned  to  the  vestry. 

The  High  Almoner  bore  the  Gospel  to  the  throne,  and 
the  Presidents  of  the  Senate,  the  Legislative  Assemblies, 
the  Tribunate  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat  presented  to  the 
Emperor  the  formula  of  the  constitutional  oath. 

He  repeated  it  with  his  hand  upon  the  Gospel  : — "  I 
swear  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the 
Piepublic,  to  respect  and  ensure  the  respect  of  the  laws  of 
the  Concordat  and  liberty  of  worship,  to  respect  and  ensure 
the  respect  of  the  equality  of  rights,  political  and  civic 
liberty,  the  irrevocability  of  the  sale  of  national  property, 
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to  raise  no  tax,  to  lay  no  duty  except  in  virtue  of  the 
law,  to  maintain  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to  govern  only 
with  a  view  to  the  interest,  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
French  people.  " 

The  King-of-Arms  cried  : — "  The  most  glorious  and 
august  Emperor  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French,  is 
crowned  and  enthroned!  "!  Frantic,  protracted  cheers  of 
"  Vive  1'Empereur!  "  Another  salvo  of  one  hundred  and 
one  cannon-shots. 

Such  was  the  Consecration  of  the  Revolution. 
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IX 
AUSTERLITZ 


THE  IRON  CROWN 

Carthage  and  Rome. 

Carthage  could  do  nothing  to  Rome  while  she  had  no 
allies  on  the  continent.  Rome  could  do  nothing  to  Carthage 
so  long  as  she  had  not  a  stronger  navy  than  she.  Rome 
in  the  old  days  had  not  been  able  to  besiege  and  take 
Carthage  until  Duillius  had  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleets 
at  Mylse  and  thus  won  the  mastery  of  the  seas. 

The  army  at  Boulogne  was  but  a  vain  threat  if  it  were 
unable  to  cross  the  straits.  The  English  laughed  heartily 
at  it,  and  even  in  Paris  there  were  those  who  made  fun 
of  "  Don  Quichotte  de  la  Manche  ".  It  would  not  have 
taken  long  to  destroy  the  prestige  given  by  the  Coronation. 

Napoleon  had  too  much  sense  not  to  see  that  the  expe- 
dition against  England,  "  the  great  expedition  ",  was  mad- 
ness so  long  as  he  had  not  reduced  the  English  fleets  to 
a  state  of  powerlessness.  Even  if  he  had  crossed  the  straits 
by  surprise,  the  English  government  would  have  left  London, 
and  the  invasion  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
catastrophe  like  that  of  Aboukir,  which  in  this  case  would 
have  cut  the  army  off  and  annihilated  it. 

With   the    Spanish    and    Dutch    vessels    he    had    at   his 
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disposal  he  might  at  a  given  moment  have  a  numerical 
advantage,  provided  that  he  had  first  of  all  concentrated 
his  forces  so  as  to  crush  his  adversary.  He  attempted  to 
do  so.  Latouche-Treville,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
supreme  command,  had  faith  in  his  success,  and  inspired 
his  men  with  the  same  conviction,  while  new  vessels  were 
being  built  in  large  numbers  in  the  arsenals  and  shipyards, 
he  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1804.  The  Toulon 
ileet  was  to  sail  into  the  Atlantic  and  join  those  of  Roche- 
fort  and  Brest,  so  as  to  enter  the  Channel  in  overpowering 
numbers...  But  Nelson  was  keeping  guard  at  Gibraltar, 
and  Latouche-Treville  died  in  August  1804.  Bruix,  upon 
whom  Napoleon  counted  also,  died  in  January  1805. 

Villeneuve  was  then  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
main  fleet,  and  the  1805  plan  was  set  going.  Villeneuve 
was  to  sail  from  Toulon  to  the  Antilles  along  with  Missiessy, 
starting  from  Rochefort,  so  as  to  attract  the  .greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  English  vessels  into  those  waters,  then 
return  to  Brest  to  join  Ganteaume,  crush  with  their  joint 
forces  the  enemy  fleets  stationed  in  the  Channel,  and  thus 
enable  the  Grande  Armee  to  cross. 

Villeneuve  succeeded  in  leaving  Toulon,  traversing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  reaching  the  Antilles.  Missiessy 
too  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  did  not  meet  him.  Villeneuve 
returned  to  the  Spanish  coast,  off  Ferrol.  Admiral  Calder 
blocked  his  way,  he  sailed  out  and  fought  with  him  on 
July  22  the  drawn  battle  of  Cape  Finisterre,  which  caused 
the  greatest  anxiety  in  London.  Napoleon  called  him  to 
Boulogne  on  August  23,  ordering  him  to  M  sweep  away 
everything  before  him  and  come  into  the  Channel,  where 
he  was  awaiting   him   with   the   greatest   anxiety...     They 
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could  all  die  without  regretting  it  in  the  attempt  to  back 
up  a  descent  upon  the  power  which  had  oppressed  France 
for  six  centuries.  " 

People  stopped  laughing  in  England.  The  sea  is  deceitful 
and  fertile  in  accidents.  It  had  once  let  Caesar  and  his 
fortune  pass  over... 

At  this  precise  moment  Austria  declared  war  on  France 
and  invaded  Bavaria.  Immediately  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  new  Empire,  England  had  naturally  hoped  to  find 
allies  on  the  continent.  The  Consecration  had  helped  her 
•to  her  end.  Czar  Alexander  had  manifested  his  anger 
loudly  when  the  due  d'Enghien  had  been  executed.  Napo- 
leon asked  if,  when  England  was  planning  the  assassination 
of  Paul  I,  it  had  been  known  that  the  conspirators  were  a 
league  from  the  frontiers,  no  attempt  would  have  been 
made  to  seize  them.  This  was  a  hard  answer,  for  Alexan- 
der's conscience  was  not  quite  free  from  remorse  concern- 
ing his  father's  death.  But  the  renewal  of  relations 
between  France  and  the  Porte  caused  anxiety  to  Russia. 
The  great  Catherine  had  once  opened  to  her  the  road  to 
Byzantium,  and  she  had  her  eyes  on  the  Empire  of  the 
East,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  France  had  been  a 
redoubtable  obstacle  since  the  expedition  to  Egypt. 

Thus  England  and  Russia  were  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement,  at  any  rate  against  Napoleon,  which  was  the 
purpose  of  the  convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  dated  April  11, 
1805.  But  they  could  do  nothing  against  France  without 
the  military  cooperation  of  Austria,  and  Austria  was  not 
inclined  to  lay  herself  open  to  fresh  blows,  though  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  them  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Shortly  after  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor 
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of  the  French,  it  was  seen  that  this  event  was  to  cause 
changes  too  in  the  constitution  of  the  Italian  Republic, 
and  the  Milan  Consulte  moved  that  the  government  of  the 
Republic  should  be  entrusted  to  an  irremovable  chief,  who 
should  take  the  style  of  King,  and  that  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  should  be  made  King,  provided  that  the 
separation  of  the  two  crowns  should  be  guaranteed  after 
his  death. 

The  Vice-President  Melzi  and  the  Consulte  were  present 
at  the  Consecration,  and  were  placed  in  the  forefront. 

The  new  constitutional  statute  of  Italy  was  fixed  on 
March  18,  1805,  during  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  French 
Senate.  The  Emperor  said  : — "  We  have  accepted  and  shall 
place  upon  our  head  the  iron  crown  of  the  ancient  Lombards 
in  order  to  temper  it  again,  to  strengthen  it,  and  prevent 
it  from  being  broken  in  the  midst  of  the  tempests  which 
will  threaten  it  so  long  as  the  Mediterranean  has  not 
recovered  its  accustomed  status,  that  is  to  say  so  long  as 
the  independence  of  the  other  Mediterranean  States  is  not 
guaranteed.  " 

On  March  31,  the  Emperor  left  Saint-Cloud.  He  spent 
Easter  at  Lyons,  and  stopped  at  Alessandria,  where  he  held 
a  review  of  more  than  30.000  men  in  the  plain  of  Marengo. 
He  ordered  a  commemorative  monument  to  be  built  there 
in  the  image  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  He  reached 
Milan  on  May  10.  Lucchesini,  the  Prussian  minister, 
brought  him,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  the  plaque  of 
the  Black  Eagle,  which  he  wore  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards,  deposited  at  Monza  for 
the  last  fourteen  centuries,  was  transferred  to  Milan.  In 
its  honour  Napoleon  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
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On  May  26,  in  the  presence  of  a  huge  crowd,  the  coronation 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  The  insignia  of 
Charlemagne  and  those  of  the  crown  of  Italy  were  both 
brought  out,  for  Charlemagne  too  had  been  King  of  Italy. 

"  The  sword  of  Italy  ",  says  Talleyrand  in  the  official 
account  of  the  ceremony,  "  the  hand  of  Justice,  the  ring, 
the  sceptre  and  the  royal  mantle  were  blessed  by  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Caprara,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  legate  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  Emperor-King,  wearing  already  the 
imperial  crown,  took  the  iron  crown  from  the  altar,  placed 
it  on  his  head,  and  after  having  thus  taken  possession  of 
it,  he  placed  in  its  stead  the  crown  of  Italy.  Then  amidst 
the  silent  emotion  of  the  20.000  spectators  present,  he 
repeated  aloud  the  device  of  the  kings  of  yore  : — "  God  has 
given  it  to  me,  let  him  who  touches  it  beware!  "  This  was 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  ceremony,  and  fitly  charac- 
terized it.     The  impression  made  was  considerable...  " 

Eugene  Beauharnais  was  nominated  viceroy  of  Italy. 

On  June  6,  the  Senate  of  Genoa  voted  for  the  union  with . 
the  Empire,  and  Napoleon  went  to  that  town,  where  he 
was  present  at  the  great  nautical  fetes  held  there  from 
June  30  to  July  5.  He  returned  to  Fontainebleau  on  July  11, 
to  Saint-Cloud  on  the  18th,  to  Boulogne  on  August  2,  where 
he  awaited  news  of  Villeneuve,  and  watched  the  west  for 
the  coming  of  his  fleets. 

On  August  9,  Austria  joined  the  Anglo-Bussian  coalition, 
which  thus  became  the  Third  Coalition.  The  Austrian 
armies  opened  the  campaign  for  they  had  long  been  ready. 
General  Mack  crossed  the  Inn  and  invaded  Bavaria.  The 
Archduke  Charles  was  on  the  Adige  with  100.000  men. 
The  Russian  armies  began  to  move  forward  across  Poland. 
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The  whole  of  Europe  was  once  more  on  lire.     Who  was 
to  have  the  Empire? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  THREE  EMPERORS 

Napoleon  remained  at  Boulogne  until  September  3,  thus 
appearing  to  attend  to  England  only,  and  Mack  advanced 
through  Bavaria.  He  reached  Ulm,  intending  to  use  the 
Black  Forest  as  a  coverture,  but  thus  put  greater  distance 
between  the  Russian  armies  and  his  own. 

Napoleon  allowed  him  to  advance.  On  August  23,  he 
wrote  to  Talleyrand; — "  I  must  look  to  what  calls  for  the 
most  immediate  attention.  I  am  going  to  break  up  my 
camp,  and  by  the  1st  of  Vendemiaire  (September  23)  I  shall 
be  in  Germany  with  200.000  men  and  have  25.000  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  I  shall  march  on  Vienna  and  shall  not 
lay  down  arms  until  I  have  taken  Naples  and  Venice  and 
so  increased  the  States  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  that 
I  shall  have  no  more  to  fear  from  Austria...  If  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  commands  his  army  in  person,  we 
shall  probably  have  the  honour  of  seeing  each  other.  " 

On  August  26,  he  gave  his  orders.  They  can  be  read  on 
a  map. 

From  Boulogne  to  Vienna,  a  straight  line  passes  through 
Passau  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  leaving  Ulm  to  the 
south.  On  August  29,  the  Grande  Armee  was  on  the  march 
towrards  Nordlingen,  60  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Ulm,  in 
the  natural  depression  separating  the  Black  Forest  from 
the  Bohemian  plateau.  It  comprised  seven  corps,  under 
Bernadotte,  who  had  come  from  Hanover,  Marmont,  who 
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had  come  from  Holland,  Davout,  Soult,  Lannes,  Ney  and 
Augereau,  from  the  camp  at  Boulogne,  the  cavalry  under 
Murat,  and  the  Imperial  Guard  in  reserve,  under  the  Emper- 
or himself.  It  reached  the  Rhine,  marching  regularly, 
without  fatigue,  without  laggards,  noiselessly  —  an  admir- 
able machine,  conscious  of  the  epic  proportions  of  the 
task  before  it,  and  determined  to  reap  a  harvest  of  laurels. 

Murat  showed  himself  with  his  cavalry  at  the  entrance 
to  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest.  Mack,  in  a  sort  of 
hypnotic  trance,  watched  that  side  only...  On  September  26, 
Napoleon  was  at  Strasburg,  and  on  October  he  issued  from 
Nordlingen  the  first  bulletin  of  the  Grande  Armee  —  the 
announcement  of  victory,  even  before  the  battle  : — "  This 
wide  movement  has  brought  us  within  a  few  days  into 
Bavaria,  has  enabled  us  to  avoid  the  Black  Mountains,  the 
line  of  parallel  rivers  disemboguing  into  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  the  inconveniency  attached  to  a  system  of  opera- 
tions which  would  always  have  left  the  outlets  from  the 
Tyrol  on  our  flank,  and  finally  has  placed  us  several  days' 
march  behind  the  enemy,  who  has  no  time  to  lose  to  avoid 
complete  defeat.  "    It  was  easy  to  understand.    Qa  ira! 

On  the  same  day  Lannes  and  Murat  crossed  the  Danube. 
On  the  8th  they  carried  Wertingen;  on  the  12th,  Soult 
pushed  forward  to  Memmingen,  on  the  road  to  the  Tyrol. 
All  Mack's  communications  were  cut.  The  Archduke 
Ferdinand  broke  away  with  18.000  men,  but  Murat  pursued 
him  and  took  15.000  of  them. 

Mack  was  shut  up  in  Ulm.  On  October  14,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  attack,  and  on  the  15th,  Ney  carried  Elchingen, 
thus  blocking  the  way  out  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
On  the  16th,  Mack  was  summoned  to  surrender,  and  gave 
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himself  until  the  25th  to  wait  for  the  Russians.  But  the 
Russians  were  miles  away,  moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  and 
on  October  20  Mack  capitulated  with  33.000  men,  60  cannon 
and  40  flags. 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Grande  Armee  ",  said  the  Emperor,  "  in 
a  fortnight  we  have  finished  a  campaign...  I  had  announced 
a  great  battle,  but  thanks  to  the  poor  manoeuvring  of  the 
enemy,  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  same  success 
without  taking  any  chances,  and,  what  is  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  nations,  such  a  great  result  has  not  cost  us 
more  than  1.500  men  disabled.  But  do  not  let  us  be  content 
with  that;  you  are  impatient  to  begin  another  campaign; 
you  will  bring  the  same  fate  upon  the  Russian  army  which 
the  gold  of  England  has  transported  from  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  universe.  " 

That  same  day,  October  20,  Villeneuve  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar.  England  was  saved. 
But  whatever  Homer  says,  the  sea  is  not  so  resounding  as 
the  earth,  and  it  is  on  the  continent  that  great  empires 
are   founded. 

The  victory  of  Ulm  opened  the  way  to  Vienna,  for  the 
great  Russian  army  led  by  the  Czar  himself  was  still  on 
the  other  side.  Alexander  I,  who  was  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  matters  were  growing  grave,  wished  to  bring 
Prussia  into  the  conflict.  Hitherto  she  had  remained  neu- 
tral; so,  to  force  her  hand,  he  went  to  Potsdam  on 
November  1.  He  was  welcomed  by  Frederick  William  III 
and  Louisa,  paid  with  them  an  impressive  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Frederick  II,  and  took  with  them  an  oath  of  friendship. 
In  the  meantime  the  Treaty  of  Potsdam  was  signed. 
Prussia  offered  to  mediate,  and  if  her  offer  was  not  accepted 
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before  December  15,  promised  to  enter  into  the  war  by  the 
side  of  the  allies.  Her  army  was  mobilized,  and  Count 
Haugwitz  started  for  the  Emperor's  headquarters.  He 
travelled  however  slowly. 

Yet  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Napoleon  was  uneasy 
about  the  Potsdam  interview.  Austria  would  have  to  be 
put  out  of  action  without  delay. 

On  October  25,  he  ordered  the  advance  to  be  resumed 
towards  Vienna,  via  Molk  and  St.  Polten.  Vienna  was 
reached  on  November  3.  Murat  threw  himself  on  the 
bridges  joining  the  town  to  the  left  bank,  carried  them  by 
surprise,  and  spread  his  cavalry  over  the  Moravian  roads 
by  which  the  Russian  army  was  approaching. 

Napoleon  followed  him.  On  November  20,  his  head- 
quarters were  at  Briinn.  The  Austro-Russian  army  was  at 
Olmutz,  90  kilometers  to  the  northwest.  The  French 
cavalry  was  repulsed  in  an  engagement  between  the  van- 
guards at  Wirschau,  and  the  Czar  moved  his  headquarters 
forwards  to  Austerlitz,  20  kilometers  to  the  east  of  Briinn. 

Napoleon  sent  Savary  to  salute  him.  Alexander  de- 
spatched Prince  Dolgorouki  to  Napoleon,  who  received  him 
at  his  outposts,  and  made  him  talk.  The  other,  foolhardy, 
advised  him  to  withdraw  at  once  beyond  the  Rhine,  or 
he  would  be  shown  the  way  home.  Napoleon  quite  enjoyed 
himself.  When  the  "  fop  "  had  gone,  he  said  to  a  grenadier 
who  was  keeping  guard  : — u  Those  fellows  think  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  swallow  us!  ".  And  the  sentinel  replied  : 
— "  It'll  not  be  so  easy  as  all  that !   We'll  stick  up  to  them ! 

The  field  of  battle  was  by  no  means  wide.  From  the 
Santon  plateau  to  the  pools  of  Telnitz,  from  south  to  north, 
it  was  not  more  than   12  kilometers  in  length.     Napoleon 
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could  take  it  all  in  the  field  of  his  glass.  There  were 
65.000  men  on  the  side  of  the  French,  and  95.000  on  the 
other.  In  the  middle  of  the  line  there  was  the  Pratzen 
plateau,  overlooking  the  Goldbach  valley  behind  which  the 
French  army  was  drawn  up. 

Napoleon  pretended  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  closely 


drawn  up,  as  if  he  were  afraid.  He  allowed  the  enemy  to 
occupy  the  Pratzen  plateau,  but  he  made  Lannes  and  Murat 
take  up  a  strong  position  at  the  Santon,  with  orders  to  hold 
it.  In  the  centre  he  had  Soult,  Vandamme  and  the  Guard. 
Davout  was  on  the  right,  drawn  up  en  echelon  at  the  foot 
of  the  plateau  behind  the  pools  along  which  ran  the  Vienna 
road. 

Everything  was  ready  by  the  evening  of  December  1. 
The  Emperor  rode  along  his  lines  once  more.  .  His  men  re- 
cognized him,  remembered  it  was  the  eve  of  the  anniversary 
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of  the  coronation,  improvised  a  torchlight  procession,  and 
accompanied  him  back  to  his  bivouac  with  cheers.  Every 
heart  was  beating  in  time  with  that  of  the  leader. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd,  after  a  sharp  frosty  night, 
there  was  a  slight  fog,  and  the  roll  of  wheels  could  be 
heard  in  the  dim  light.  The  Russians  were  coming  down 
from  the  Pratzen  plateau,  towards  the  pools.  They  opened 
fire  on  Davout,  evidently  intending  to  outflank  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army.  At  nine,  the  sun  broke  through 
the  fog,  and  the  trend  of  the  battle  could  already  be  seen. 
*  Cette  armie  est  a  moi  "  said  the  Emperor. 

Lannes  held  his  ground  to  the  north,  and  kept  the  enemy 
right  under  Bagration  in  check.  Davout  was  ordered  not 
to  give  another  inch,  but  drive  back  the  enemy  left  under 
Buxhcewden.  Then,  at  the  psychological  minute,  the 
Emperor  hurled  Soult,  Vandamme,  Saint-Hilaire  and 
Morand  on  the  plateau.  The  mass  rushed  down  impet- 
uously, but  in  perfect  order,  and  carried  everything  before 
it,  breaking  clean  through  the  enemy  centre.  The  Russian 
Imperial  Guard  had  seen  the  danger  and  dashed  upon  the 
foe,  making  some  slight  headway.  II  y  a  du  desordre 
IcL-bas  ",  said  Napoleon  to  Rapp,  and  Rapp  took  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  flashed  his  sword  in  the 
air,  and  launched  himself  on  the  Russians...  There  was 
a  terrible  melee,  both  sides  fighting  with  the  utmost  courage, 
but  the  Russian  guard  gave  at  last,  and  Rapp  brought  back 
to  the  Emperor  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Prince  Repnine,  and  armful s  of  flags. 

Soult  however  had  brought  up  a  strong  force  of  artillery 
on  the  plateau,  and  had  mowed  down  the  enemy  left, 
which   Davout  then  drove  before  him  into  the   pools,  the 
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survivors  taking  to  flight  before  Murat's   sabres.     It  was 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

u  Soldiers  ",  said  the  Emperor,  from  his  headquarters  at 
Austerlitz,  u  I  am  satisfied  with  you.  You  have  this  day 
justified  all  I  expected  from  your  intrepidity.  You  have 
adorned  your  eagles  with  imperishable  glory.  An  army  of 
100.000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  has  in  less  than  four  hours  been  cut 
up  or  dispersed.  What  has  escaped  your  swords  has  been 
drowned  in  the  lakes.  Forty  flags,  the  standards  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guard,  120  pieces  of  cannon,  20  generals, 
more  than  30.000  prisoners,  such  is  the  booty  of  this  day, 
famous  for  ever...  My  people  will  welcome  you  home  with 
joy,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  : — I  was  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  for  them  to  answer  : — That  is  a  hero!  " 


THE  "  GREAT  EMPIRE  " 

Whose  was  the  Empire  to  be?    And  what  Empire? 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
requested  an  interview  with  the  victor.  The  negotiations, 
opened  immediately  and  carried  on  vigorously,  ended  in 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg,  signed  on  December  26. 

The  Emperor  Francis  yielded  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarl- 
berg,  all  his  possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Inn,  gave  up  his 
sovereign  rights  and  suzerainty  over  the  German  states, 
and,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  aban- 
doned his  share  in  the  Venice  partition,  that  is  to  say, 
Venice,  Istria   and  Dalmatia.     In  short,  he  lost  Germany 
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and  Italy,  which  were  henceforward  at  the  disposal  of 
Napoleon. 

Count  Haugwitz  had  reached  the  headquarters  of  Napo- 
leon on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  but  had  been  put  off  till  the 
next  day.  He  was  received  at  Schoenbriinn,  in  Maria 
Theresa's  cabinet,  where  there  was  quite  a  trophy  of  flags 
taken  by  the  French  army.  Haugwitz  made  the  Emperor 
a  well-turned  compliment.  u  That  is  a  compliment  ",  said 
the  Emperor,  "  which  fortune  has  sent  to  another  address.  " 
However  he  did  not  show  great  severity.  He  called  Dam, 
and  dictated  to  him  the  Treaty  of  Schoenbriinn,  by  which 
he  gave  Hanover  to  Prussia,  a  troublesome  present  which 
Berlin  would  have  liked  to  refuse,  but  had  to  accept,  and 
which  drew  from  England  a  declaration  of  war... 

Napoleon  gave  the  Tyrol,  the  Vorarlberg  and  the  title  of 
King  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  enlarged  Wiirtemberg 
also,  and  recognized  to  its  duke  the  title  of  Kings  and  full 
sovereign  rights.  He  extended  the  territories  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden  practically  to  what  they  have  been  ever 
since.  He  had  demanded  long  before  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria  for  Eugene  Beauharnais.  She 
was  the  most  charming  part  of  the  booty  of  Austerlitz. 
Napoleon  sent  the  newTs  to  Eugene,  who  was  at  Milan  at 
the  time,  with  a  china  cup  on  which  his  fiancee's  portrait 
was  painted.  "  But  ",  he  added,  "  she  is  much  prettier.  " 
Eugene  hastened  to  Munich,  was  received  first  of  all  by 
the  Emperor,  who,  having  examined  him,  made  him  cut 
down  his  moustaches,  was  then  presented  to  the  princess 
and  pleased  her.  The  marriage  took  place  on  January  15, 
and  was  a  happy  union,  for  they  had  many  children. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  was  created  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Rhine,  with  Dusseldorf  as  its  capital.  It  was  equi- 
valent practically  to  the  Ruhr  basin,  and  was  beginning 
to  have  an  industrial  value.  Murat  was  made  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg.  The  Batavian  Republic  had  to  choose  between 
union  with  the  Empire  and  restoration  to  the  state  of  a 
kingdom  with  Louis-Napoleon  as  King.  Louis  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  Holland  on  June  5. 

On  July  12,  1806,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  grouped 
most  of  the  German  princes  under  the  protection  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  renounced  the  style  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  This  was,  after  more  then  eight 
centuries,  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  imperish- 
able boon  of  the  victory  of  Austerlitz. 

Napoleon  became  the  master  of  all  or  nearly  all  of  Italy. 
The  Queen  of  Naples,  Maria-Carolina,  had  been  imprudent 
enough  to  allow  Anglo-Russian  troops  to  enter  her  kingdom. 
Napoleon  declared  from  Schoenbriinn  on  December  27, 
1805  : — "  The  dynasty  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign.  Sol- 
diers, march,  and  hurl  into  the  waves,  that  is  if  they  await 
you,  those  frail  batallions  of  the  tyrants  of  the  seas.  Do 
not  be  long  in  telling  me  that  the  whole  of  Italy  is  subject 
to  my  laws.  " 

Massena  crossed  Italy,  without  heeding  the  neutrality  of 
the  Papal  States,  drove  the  Bourbons  out  of  Naples,  forced 
them,  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily,  and  installed  Joseph-Napo- 
leon in  their  stead.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  Emperor. 

His  troops  occupied  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  on  each 
side  of  Rome.  The  Pope  wished  to  remain  neutral  amidst 
all  these  battles  and  coalitions,  but  the  Emperor  would  not 
allow  of  it. 

11 
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On  February  13,  1806,  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  : — "  The 
whole  of  Italy  will  be  subject  to  my  law.  I  shall  not  touch 
the  independence  of  the  Holy  See,  but  my  conditions  must 
be  that  Your  Holiness  shall  have  for  me  in  the  temporal 
domain  the  same  consideration  as  I  have  for  him  in  the 
spiritual  domain.  Your  Holiness  is  sovereign  in  Rome,  but 
I  am  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  "  Pius  VII  replied  on  March  21 : 
— "  The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  for  so  many  centuries  has 
been  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  which  no  other  sovereign  can 
boast  of,  has  never  recognized  any  power  above  his  own 
in  his  States;  no  Emperor  has  the  slightest  right  over 
Rome.  Your  Majesty  is  immensely  great,  but  has  however 
been  elected,  crowned,  consecrated  and  recognized  as 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  not  as  Emperor  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  of  Rome  does  not  exist.  " 

Napoleon  did  not  reply  for  the  moment.  Rut  his  "  Great 
Empire  ",  as  he  said  thenceforward,  was  not  a  Holy 
Empire,  consecrated  at  Rome  by  the  Pope.  It  was  a  classi- 
cal Empire,  a  Roman  Empire,  drawing  its  inspiration  from 
Rome,  far  beyond  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Popes  and  Charle- 
magne, from  the  Rome  of  the  Emperors. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph  on  January  26.  He  had 
covered  the  city  with  so  many  standards,  conquered  with 
such  glory  —  eight  for  the  Tribunate,  eight  for  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  fifty  for  Notre-Dame,  fifty-four  for  the  Senate!— 
that  the  Senate  gave  him  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  Great 
and  decreed  that  the  15th  of  August,  the  date  of  his  birth, 
should  be  the  national  festival  of  France  and  the  Empire. 

He  restored  Saint-Denis,  and  had  St.  Genevieve  thrown 
open  again  for  purposes  of  public' worship.  Rut  he  sought 
other  models  elsewhere.     He  raised  in  the  Place  Vendome 
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the  Column  or  Austerlitz,  made  out  of  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  He  built  the  Triumphal 
Arch  in  the  Carrousel  in  honour  of  the  Grande  Armee.  He 
opened  the  Via  Sacra  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  On  August 
15,  1806,  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
1'Etoile,  the  Capitol  of  Victory. 

Throughout  the  Empire,  he  traced  ways  for  his  legions 
and  the  laws  of  his  Code ;  they  were  Roman  roads,  Imperial 
roads,  the  arteries  which  were  to  give  life  to  the  new  Europe. 
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THE  GERMAN  QUESTION 
THE  DESTINY  OF  EUROPE 

Italy  was  the  keystone  of  the  Empire  built  out  towards 
the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  —  mare  nostrum.  Germany 
was  the  keystone  of  any  continental  system  to  be  built  from 
the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe.  Italy-Germany,  Central 
Europe,  the  great  problem  which  had  already  made  so 
much  blood  flow.     Napoleon  too  sought  the  solution. 

In  1806,  there  had  been  a  truce,  a  few  months'  peace. 
Pitt  had  died  shortly  after  Austerlitz,  in  January  1806, 
overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  of  Austerlitz.  He  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  sense  of  its  greatness  in  the  words  : — 
"  Roll  up  that  map  of  Europe  —  it  will  not  be  wanted  for 
ten  years.  " 

Charles  Fox  succeeded  him.  He  became  aware  of  a  plan 
to  assassinate  Napoleon,  and  informed  Talleyrand  of  it. 
Napoleon  was  appreciative  of  this  loyal  gesture  and  said: 
— "  I  recognize  herein  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue 
which  have  always  characterized  Mr  Fox.  "  An  exchange  of 
letters  followed,  in  which  the  question  of  peace  was  of 
course  brought  up.     England  at  once  referred  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  Hanover,  which  Napoleon  had  just  given  to  Prussia. 
He  replied  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that  respect; 
he  doubtless  meant  to  compensate  Prussia  in  other  ways. 
Then  he  proposed  that  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  England  refused  to  agree 
to  this,  and  proposed  that  the  rule  of  uti  possidetis  should 
be  substituted.  Each  side  should  keep  what  it  possessed, 
England  more  especially  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  Napoleon 
protested  with  some  vehemence  :  he  would  have  had  to 
keep  Vienna  and  Austria  and  Moravia  and  the  whole  of 
Germany,  which  he  had  occupied. 

England  finally  declared  that  she  could  not  treat  without 
her  ally  Russia.  But  Russia  herself  attempted  just  at  that 
moment  to  make  peace.  She  wished  however  to  keep  Cat- 
taro,  the  Ionian  islands,  and  be  mistress  in  the  Adriatic, 
enveloping  the  Turkish  Empire  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
not  be  long  in  falling  into  her  hands.  Now  Napoleon  did 
not  and  could  not  think  of  allowing  any  such  thing.  He 
sent  Sebastiani  to  Constantinople  as  his  ambassador,  in- 
structing him  above  all  to  do  his  best  to  strengthen  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  make  it  into  an  unsurpassable  obstacle 
to  the  pretensions  of  Russia.  Of  course  :  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

But  at  bottom  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  balance 
of  power  as  of  imperial  rivalry.  If  Napoleon  had  his  eye 
on  the  Empire  of  Europe,  Russia  since  the  time  of  Cathe- 
rine II  had  had  hers  on  the  Empire  of  the  East,  which 
would  lead  her  to  dominate  in  Europe,  and  England  wished 
to  obtain  the  Empire  of  the  World,  or  at  any  rate  the 
Empire  of  the  Seas.     And  on  the  map  Napoleon's  empire, 
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in  its  greatest  extent,  was  never  so  great  as  the  English 
or  Russian  empire. 

Fox  died  in  September  1806,  and  the  battle  began  again. 
Austria  was  for  the  time  being  incapacitated,  and  Prussia 
entered  the  lists.  She  had  however  hesitated  for  a  long 
time.  She  had  not  hitherto  been  the  enemy  of  France,  to 
which  country  she  owed  a  great  deal.  It  was  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  which  began  to  emancipate  the  Hohenzollerns 
of  Brandenburg.  Thenceforward  it  became  their  policy  to 
weaken  the  House  of  Austria,  which  was  also  the  policy  of 
France.  They  first  took  sides  with  Austria  against  the 
French  Revolution,  but  their  eyes  were  opened  by  the  battle 
of  Valmy.  "  From  this  day  ",  wrote  Goethe,  who  was  pre- 
sent, "  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  ".  Prussia 
remained  practically  neutral  in  the  struggle  sustained  by 
the  Revolution  against  Europe,  and  the  defeats  of  Austria 
were  extremely  profitable  to  her.  The  Diet  of  1803  granted 
her  the  former  Bishopric  of  Munster  with  the  major  part 
of  Westphalia,  and  the  secularisation  of  the  Church,  that 
is  to  say  Catholic,  States  paved  the  way  for  her  supremacy 
in  the  new  Germany. 

The  testament  of  Frederick  II  had  directed  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  group  the  German  States,  most 
of  which  were  Protestant,  around  the  Prussian  royal 
standard,  organize  Germany  and  discipline  it  as  the  Prus- 
sian State  had  been,  so  as  to  contribute  later  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  continent.  Here  we  have  a  formula  which 
had  to  be  taken  into  account  henceforward  in  the  solution 
of  the  European  problem. 

Prussia  had  no  mind  to  take  a  back  seat;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  relegate  her  to  one.     The  accession  of  Napoleon 
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to  the  dignity  of  Emperor  caused  anxiety  to  the  Berlin 
government,  for  it  implied  that  he  had  far-reaching  ambi- 
tions. The  voyage  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne  and  Mayence 
revealed  the  trend  of  these  ambitions,  and  there  was 
already  talk  of  Franco-German  marriages  in  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden. 

For  these  reasons  she  leant  a  willing  ear  to  the  call  of 
Russia  when  the  Third  Coalition  was  formed.  She  was 
not  averse  to  seeing  Austria  crushed  once  more,  but  she 
feared  lest  she  should  suffer  a  like  fate  herself.  The  Potsdam 
interview  and  the  Haugwitz  mission  bear  witness  to  her 
hesitation.  She  sought  in  Russia  security  for  her  own  safety. 
The  oaths  of  Potsdam  initiate  a  policy  which  was  to  be 
followed  for  many  years,  and  has  remained  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  European  politics.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III  was  the  founder  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  his  mediocre 
talents  he  is  in  this  respect  a  precursor. 

The  evolution  of  States  is  often  dictated  by  nature  rather 
than  by  men.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  States  and  men 
propose  and  God  disposes. 

The  Berlin  goverment  reluctantly  accepted  the  present 
of  Hanover  which  was  made  it  after  Austerlitz,  since  it  was 
thus  obliged  to  side  with  France  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  attempted  to  modify  the  Treaty  of  Schoenbriinn  and  have 
Hanover  handed  over  to  it  merely  in  trust.  But  Napoleon 
threatened  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  and  draw  the  sword,  and 
Prussia  was  obliged  to  give  in,  which  she  did  with  the 
utmost  unwillingness. 

At  any  rate,  Prussia  could  congratulate  herself  on  the 
extent  of  her  territorial  aggrandizement,  for  Brandenburg 
was  thus  joined  on  to  Westphalia,  and  she  reigned  over  the 
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major  part  of  the  German  plain.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
Napoleon  would  not  settle  the  destiny  of  Germany  without 
her. 

On  July  12,  1806,  he  informed  her  of  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  his  protection,  and  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  rest  of  Germany  grouped 
in  a  Confederation  of  Northern  Germany  under  her 
leadership,  even  if  she  were  to  assume  imperial  rank.  She 
soon  discovered  however  that  the  Emperor  would  not  allow 
her  to  call  in  the  Hanseatic  towns  nor  Saxony,  and  that 
the  policy  he  was  adopting  towards  her  tended  to  stifle  her 
without  pity.  He  intended  to  reduce  her  to  the  state  of 
a  second  or  third-rate  power,  like  Wurtemberg  or  Baden. 
It  was  impossible  for  her  to  give  in  after  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick and  her  resistance  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

On  August  6,  1806,  her  minister  in  Paris,  Lucchesini, 
learnt  that  Napoleon  had  promised  to  restore  Hanover  to 
England  if  the  negotiations  then  under  way  ended  in  an 
agreement.  He  at  once  informed  his  government  of  this 
fact,  and  Prussia  suddenly  understood  the  trend  of  the 
policy  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  been  following  so 
obstinately.  A  wave  of  fury  swept  over  the  country  and 
the  government  at  once  ordered  the  troops  to  mobilize  and 
went  over  to  Russia,  which  had  never  laid  down  arms 
against  France. 

This  was  the  first  outbreak  of  a  new  feeling,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  were  to  be  far-reaching,  the  rising  of 
Prussianized  Germany,  the  education  and  mentality  of 
which  were  Lutheran,  against  the  preponderance  of  the 
Roman  spirit  :  Los  von  Rom.  It  was  the  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation.     The  focus  of  activity  was  in 
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Berlin,  where  Fichte  pronounced  his  Speech  to  the  German 
nation,  and  Arndt  launched  against  republican  France  the 
audacious  formula  : — u  The  Rhine  is  not  a  frontier;  it  is 
a  German  river.  " 

Public  feeling  ran  strong,  even  in  Southern  Germany, 
which  was  still  occupied  by  the  French  troops.  Booklets 
in  which  the  concept  of  a  free  and  powerful  Germany  was 
extolled  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  At  Nuremburg 
the  bookseller  Palm  offered  for  sale  an  anonymous  treatise 
entitled  Germany  in  her  abject  humiliation.  He  was 
arrested  under  pretence  of  his  having  attempted  to  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  troops  of  occupation,  taken  to  Brau- 
nau,  oourt-martialled  and  shot  on  August  25.  Germany  at 
once  venerated  him  as  a  martyr. 

The  officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  companions  or 
pupils  of  the  great  Frederick,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  the  insult  laid  upon  Germany.  They  were  conscious 
of  their  value  and  their  foreheads  were  red  with  shame  at 
the  thought  of  the  glory  of  yesterday.  They  acclaimed 
their  young  and  beautiful  queen,  Louisa,  who  was  the  soul 
of  this  reaction  of  honour,  and  rode  through  her  camps  and 
reviewed  her  troops.  Prussia  bestirred  herself:  ...a  magni- 
ficent national  movement,  whatever  was  to  happen. 

On  October  1,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Napoleon,  inviting  him  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  still 
in  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine  before  the  week  was  out. 
The  barrier  of  the  Rhine,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  Mayence. 
Prussia  champion  of  German  independence.  A  fact  of 
incalculable  import... 

The  destiny  of  Europe,  our  destiny,  was  at  stake. 
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"  NAPOLEON    WHISTLES... 

AND  PRUSSIA  NO  LONGER  EXISTS  " 

* 

The  main  road  from  Berlin  to  Paris  passes  through 
Weimar  and  Erfurt  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Thu- 
ringia  and  so  reaches  Frankfort.  The  Prussian  staff 
inarched  its  armies  along  this  road  towards  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, thinking  to  forestall  Napoleon,  and,  by  threatening 
the  communications  of  the  French  armies  still  in  the  south 
of  Germany,  oblige  them  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Rhine. 

If  they  had  advanced  steadily  and  resolutely,  this  result 
would  perhaps  have  been  achieved.  But  there  was 
dissension  in  the  environment  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
Frederick  William  III  had  neither  sufficient  authority  nor 
sufficient  skill  to  dictate  a  plan  and  keep  to  it. 

Napoleon  remained  in  Paris,  preteading  to  be  quite 
unaware  of  what  was  taking  place.  He  had  however  drawn 
up  his  plans  before  the  end  of  August.  On  September  19, 
he  spent  two  hours  with  Clarke  dictating  the  movements 
to  be  carried  out,  stage  by  stage,  by  the  corps  and  divisions. 
These  orders  were  written  out  and  in  Berthier's  hands 
before  midnight,  and  the  operations  of  concentration  were 
at  once  begun  in  Germany. 

The  year  before,  he  had  fixed  on  Nordlingen  as  the  point 
whence  the  thunder-bolts  intended  to  destroy  Mack's  army 
were  to  be  launched.  This  time  he  chose  Wiirzburg, 
whence  he  could  keep  watch  on  Fulda,  or,  through  Bam- 
berg, on  the  roads  through  the  Franconian  mountains, 
which  he  had  studied  compass  in  hand  so  as  to  be  able  to 
manoeuvre  successfully. 
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He  reached  Wurzburg  on  October  2.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  being  there  paralyzed  the  Prussian  staff.  The  King, 
Brunswick,  Hohenlohe  and  Blucher  held  a  council  of  war 
at  Erfurt.  It  was  decided  to  reconnoitre  the  entrances  into 
the  Franconian  mountains,  where  French  cavalry  had  been 
seen...  Contrasting  with  this  indecision,  what  precision 
in  the  plans  of  the  Emperor  and  what  vigour  in  his  reso- 
lutions ! 

He  was  at  Bamberg  on  the  6th,  and  wrote  thence  to  the 
Senate: — "  Our  first  duty  was  to  pass  the  Bhine  ourself, 
to  pitch  our  camps  and  to  raise  the  war-cry.  It  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  our  warriors.  " 

To  his  soldiers  he  said,  in  telling  them  of  the  Prussian 
ultimatum: — "  Soldiers,  there  is  none  among  you  ready  to 
return  to  France  by  any  other  way  than  the  way  of  honour. 
We  must  not  return  unless  it  be  under  triumphal  arches. 
What!  Shall  we  have  conquered  Europe  combined  several 
times  against  us  only  to  hear  it  said  that  the  French  eagle 
fled  in  terror  ot  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  armies!  Forward 
then  !  Let  the  Prussian  army  meet  the  same  fate  as 
fourteen  years  ago!...  Let  them  learn  that  if  it  is  easy  to 
aggrandize  territories  and  increase  power  with  the 
friendship  of  a  great  people,  its  enmity  is  more  terrible 
than  the  tempests  of  the  Ocean !  " 

Valmy!  Jena!  They  were  the  same  warriors,  fighting 
for  the  same  cause...    Forward !     Vive  VEmpereurJ 

On  the  8th,  Napoleon  issued  his  marching-orders.  Soult, 
Ney,  Lannes  and  Augereau  formed  the  four  corps  of  the 
"  strategical  square  ";  Davout  and  Bernadotte  the  marching 
wing;  Murat  and  the  cavalry  were  in  the  van  to  clear  the 
defiles  of  the  Frankenwald  and  open  the  way  into  the  upper 
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valley  of  the  Saale.  On  October  10  Lannes  met  a  division 
under  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  at  Saalfeld  and  dispersed  it. 
Prince  Louis  was  killed.  "  A  glorious  death  ",  said  Napo- 
leon,  "  and   worthy   of   respect.     He    died    as   every   good 
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soldier  should  wish  die.  "  The  whole  army  was  now  in  the 
Saale  valley,  and  Napoleon  wrote  to  Talleyrand: — "  Things 
are  taking  place  here  just  as  I  calculated  two  months  ago  in 
Paris  march  for  march,  almost  event  for  event.  I  did  not 
make  a  single  mistake.  " 

The  Prussian  army  retreated  on  Weimar,  fearing  for  its 
communications  with  Berlin.  On  the  12th,  Napoleon  ordered 
the  four  corps  of  his  "  square  "  to  remain  with  him  in  the 
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Saale  valley,  at  Jena,  sent  Bernadotte  after  Davout  to 
occupy  the  bridge  of  Naumburg,  twenty  kilometers  to  the 
north,  where  the  main  road  from  Weimar  to  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  passes.  He  would  engage  the  Prussian  army  between 
Jena  and  Weimar,  and  Davout  and  Bernadotte  would 
intercept  its  line  of  retreat. 

The  Prussian  army  was  posted  above  Jena,  just  where 
the  plateau  sweeps  down  towards  Weimar;  the  Saale  at 
this  point  flows  between  high  banks. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  whole  district  was 
wrapped  in  thick  fog  and  the  opponents  were  for  a  while 
hidden  from  each  other.  Napoleon  rode  through  his  lines 
and  explained  the  situation: — "  The  Prussian  army  has 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  retreating;  it  wishes  to  fall  back 
on  Berlin;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  do  so;  the  army  corps 
which  let  it  pass  would  lose  their  honour  and  reputation.  " 
The  soldiers  replied  u  At  them!  " 

The  fog  lifted  and  the  battle  commenced,  Lannes  in  the 
centre,  somewhat  in  front;  Augereau  on  the  left.  Ney 
attacked  with  his  usual  fire  between  Lannes  and  Augereau. 
The  Prussians  resisted  stoutly,  and  the  struggle  was  fierce, 
deadly.  Napoleon  hurled  his  guard  on  the  foe,  and  it  broke 
their  last  attempt  at  resistance.  Murat  charged  the  Prus- 
sian corps  now  thrown  into  disorder.  Fifteen  thousand 
prisoners  and  two  hundred  cannon  were  taken,  and  the 
soldiers,  drunk  with  glory,  shouted : — u  Vive  l'Empereur !  " 
The  Prussians  fled  towards  Weimar,  beyond  it... 

But  Napoleon  had  made  a  mistake,  for  only  half  of  the 
enemy  army  had  been  there.  Hohenlohe  had  been  ordered 
to  hold  the  French  army  in  check  while  Brunswick,  Blucher, 
the  king  and  the  queen  led  off  the  rest,  about  65.000  men. 
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towards  Berlin,  so  as  to  get  behind  the  Elbe  and  cover  the 
capital.  It  moved  on  the  bridge  of  Naumburg,  marching 
through  Auerstaedt,  where  it  met  Davout  with  25.000  men. 
It  expected  to  break  a  way  through  without  difficulty,  but 
Davout,  who  did  not  intend  to  yield,  deployed  before  the 
bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  and  taking  advantage 
of  some  hillocks  there,  drew  up  upon  them  his  three  divi- 
sions, under  Gudin,  Morand  and  Friant,  with  a  small  force 
of  artillery,  the  position  of  which  made  up  for  its  weakness. 

Davout  was  favoured  by  the  fog  also.  He  saw  a  vanguard 
of  600  cavalry  under  Blucher  coming  upon  him,  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  mowed  it  down  with  his  artillery.  The  battle 
began  to  rage  around  the  village  of  Hassenhausen.  The 
French  divisions  were  drawn  up  en  echelon  on  the  slopes 
above  the  road,  which  they  covered  on  both  sides.  When 
the  Prussian  cavalry  attempted  to  break  through,  they 
formed  into  squares,  made  themselves  ramparts  of  corpses, 
and  became  moving  and  impregnable  fortresses.  Davout 
went  from  one  to  another  amidst  the  balls.  He  saw  the 
disorder  in  the  enemy  lines,  where  Brunswick  and  Mollen- 
dorff  had  been  mortally  wounded  and  the  chief  care  was 
to  save  the  king  and  the  queen,  took  the  offensive  and  drove 
the  enemy  divisions,  whose  leaders  had  lost  command, 
before  him  on  the  left  and  right  as  far  as  Auerstaedt.  The 
great  Prussian  army  was  in  flight,  utterly  routed,  and  the 
fugitives  joined  those  of  Jena,  like  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
thrown  up  by  a  storm. 

Napoleon  uttered  a  cry  of  triumph : — "  Nothing  is  more 
like  the  Prussian  army  in  its  present  state  than  the 
wreckage  of  a  storm.  It  was  a  large,  fine  fleet  which  pre- 
tended to  nothing  less  than  to  enslave  the  seas.    The  stormy 
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winds  of  the  north  raised  the  Ocean  against  it;  there  will 
return  to  the  harbour  but  a  small  part  of  the  crew  who  have 
found  safety  by  escaping  on  broken  spars.  " 

Such  were  the  whirlwinds  that  swTept  over  Europe  at  that 
time. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Emperor  spoiled  such  glory 
by  insults  to  Queen  Louisa,  so  courageous  and  so  unfortu- 
nate.   It  is  not  he  who  is  made  greater  thereby,  but  she. 

The  king  and  queen  had  great  trouble  in  escaping,  and 
swift  carriages  took  them,,  not  to  Berlin,  but  beyond  the 
Vistula,  into  Old  Prussia,  to  Konigsberg!  Murat's  cavalry 
and  the  infantry  of  Soult  and  Lannes  pursued  Hohenlohe, 
who  capitulated  at  Prenzlow,  before  he  could  reach  Stettin, 
and  Blucher,  who  capitulated  at  Lubeck.  The  fortresses  fell 
and  gave  up  their  cannon  without  striking  a  blow. 

"  Napoleon  has  whistled  ",  said  Heinrich  Heine,  M  and 
Prussia  no  longer  exists.  " 

On  October  25,  he  left  Davout  the  honour  of  entering 
Berlin  first.  On  the  27th,  he  entered  the  city  himself,  visited 
the  tomb  of  Frederick  at  Potsdam,  took  his  sword  and  sent 
it  to  Paris.     It  is  no  longer  there. 

He  ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Seine,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  called  it  the  Pont  d'lena. 
He  also  gave  instructions  for  the  completion  of  the  Madeleine 
and  its  transformation  into  the  Temple  of  Glory. 

He  held  Germany,  as  he  held  Italy.  He  held  the  Empire 
of  Europe...  except  in  so  far  as  the  Russians  were  marching 
on  Constantinople,  where  they  might  perhaps  be  before  he 
reached  Rome,  and  in  so  far  as  the  English  blockaded  :tll 
the  coast-line. 
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"  THE  BRITISH  ISLES  /Ar 
A  STATE  OF  BLOCKADE  " 

In  March,  in  reply  to  the  convention  which  had  given 
Hanover  to  Prussia,  England  had  declared  that  all  the 
river-mouths  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Ems  were  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  May  16,  she  extended  the  blockade  to  Brest, 
and  more  especially  from  Ostend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
On  September  25,  when  Prussia  had  declared  war  on  Napo- 
leon, she  raised  the  blockade  from  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe, 
and  renewed  it  for  the  other  shores. 

Napoleon  had  here  a  good  opportunity  for  grouping  the 
whole  continent  into  a  system  of  economic  solidarity  against 
"  the  tyrant  of  the  seas  ". 

On  October  15,  the  Jena  decree  ordered  English  goods  to 
be  seized  to  the  profit  of  the  Grande  Armee.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  the  Berlin  decree  declared  that  the  British  Isles 
were  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  forbade  trade  to  be  carried 
on  with  them. 

The  reasons  adduced  for  this  decree  are  extremely  strong 
and  bring  out  its  true  character.  They  assert  that  England 
considers  every  person  belonging  to  an  enemy  State  to  be 
an  enemy  and  in  consequence  seizes  and  holds  as  prisoners 
of  war  not  only  the  crews  of  vessels  fitted  out  as  men-of- 
war,  but  also  those  of  merchant  vessels,  and  even  commer- 
cial agents  and  merchants  travelling  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trade  —  that  she  extends  the  right  of  conquest  to 
private  property,  whereas  it  should  affect  merely  what 
belongs  to  the  enemy  State; — that  she  declares  places  before 
which  she  has  not  even  a  single  war-ship  to  be  in  a  state 
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of  blockade,  and  even  places  which  all  her  forces  together 
would  be  unable  to  blockade,  coasts  and  a  whole  empire; 
— that  she  has  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to  prevent 
intercourse  between  peoples  and  build  up  her  trade  and 
industry  on  the  ruin  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  con- 
tinent. Thus  she  stands  out  as  "  the  enemy  of  the  conti- 
nent and  of  civilization  ". 

The  continent  is  therefore  entitled  to  employ  the  same 
arms  against  her  until  she  recognizes  that  the  right  of  war 
is  one  and  the  same  on  sea  as  on  land  and  cannot  be 
extended  to  private  property  or  to  the  persons  of  indivi- 
duals foreign  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  that  the  right 
to  blockade  must  be  restricted  to  such  places  as  are  really 
invested  by  sufficient  forces.  These  are  the  laws  of  mari- 
time warfare  as  they  were  proclaimed  fifty  years  later. 

Thus  the  continental  blockade  constituted  a  measure 
which  was  not  far  from  bringing  England  to  her  knees. 
The  term,  however,  strange  though  it  be,  does  not  bring 
out  its  full  value  and  historical  importance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  great  French 
tradition  of  Colbertism  and  industrial  protection.  France 
was  an  agricultural  power,  and  meant  henceforward  to 
be  an  industrial  power.  She  became  one  at  that  time, 
under  the  influence  of  Napoleon  and  his  minister  Chaptal, 
and  intended  to  contend  with  England  for  the  continental 
markets. 

Napoleon  thus  wished  to  establish  Europe,  the  whole  of 
which  was  practically  under  his  sway,  as  "  a  continental 
system  "  which  should  not  only  become  a  market  for  French 
industry,  but  should  also  soon  cease  to  be  an  English  or 
French  commercial  colony,  and  exploit  its  own  resources. 
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This  continental  system  as  a  matter  of  fact  caused  French 
industry  to  develop  to  an  extent  which  it  had  not  known 
since  the  time  of  Colbert,  and  inaugurated  the  industrial 
activity  of  European  regions  such  as  Belgium,  the  Rhine 
district,  the  Ruhr  basin,  Saxony,  and  North  Italy,  which 
thanks  to  it  were  enabled  to  set  themselves  free  from  the 
commercial  and  industrial  supremacy  of  England.  It 
opened  the  industrial  era,  the  era  of  coal  and  iron,  in 
which  England  had  had  a  fifty  years'  start  of  Europe,  but 
in  which  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in  its  turn  to  be  com- 
pletely transformed  in  the  space  of  a  short  time. 

It  would  doubtless  be  paradoxical  to  maintain  that 
Napoleon  was  the  liberator  of  Europe,  true  though  it  be 
that  he  destroyed  for  ever  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and 
awoke  the  Italian  and  Polish  nations  and  others  still;  but 
it  is  true  that  he  was  the  liberator  of  Europe  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  From  the  time  of  the  "  Berlin 
Decree  "  onwards,  the  Empire  was  an  "  European  confe- 
deration ",  as  he  was  fond  of  saying,  to  which  the  Code 
Napoleon  and  the  continental  system  gave  a  sort  of  unity, 
a  genuine  solidarity  of  aspirations  and  interests. 

It  was  freed  from  feudal  rights  and  the  overlordship  of 
England.  It  was  wrought  up  by  a  far-reaching  ferment, 
and  sought  for  the  laws  of  its  political,  social  and  economic 
emancipation  —  a  revolution  which  was  to  survive  Napo- 
leon and  for  which  the  peoples  are  still  unconsciously 
grateful  to  him.  It  was  in  truth  the  genesis  of  a  new 
Europe,  which  since  has  lived,  moved  and  worked  so  fever- 
ishly in  the  midst  of  tempests  towards  a  systematic  orga- 
nization, a  continental  system,  the  lines  of  which  he  had 
already  traced  out. 
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NAPOLEON  IN  POLAND 

In  June  1806,  Napoleon  had  sent  Sebastiani  to  Constan- 
tinople with  the  following  instructions,  which  throw  light 
upon  his  policy  :  — 

"  Inspire  the  Porte  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
security  :  France  desires  nothing  else  than  to  strengthen 
it. — Triple  Alliance  of  Myself,  the  Porte  and  Persia  against 
Russia. — Close  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Russians,  close  the 
harbours,  restore  to  the  Porte  its  former  empire  over  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia. — I  do  not  wish  to  partition  the  Empire 
of  Constantinople;  even  were  I  offered  three-quarters  of  it, 
I  should  not  accept.  I  wish  to  strengthen  and  consolidate 
this  great  empire  and  use  it  as  it  stands  against  Russia.  " 

Sebastiani  reached  Constantinople  on  August  9,  1806. 
On  August  24,  the  Sultan  discharged  the  hospodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  did  not  conceal  that  they 
were  on  the  side  of  Russian  influence.  On  September  29, 
the  Russian  ambassador  demanded  that  they  should  be 
reinstated,  otherwise  he  should  ask  for  his  passport.  On 
October  12,  the  English  ambassador  supported  his  demand. 
On  October  15,  the  Porte,  seized  with  apprehension,  rein- 
stated the  two  hospodars. 
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Nevertheless,  on  November  10,  a  Russian  army  crossed 
the  Dniester  and  occupied  the  two  Principalities.  On 
November  11,  Napoleon  announced  to  the  Sultan  his  victory 
at  Jena,  and  promised  not  to  sign  peace  with  Russia  so 
long  as  the  Porte  had  not  recovered  its  authority  over 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On  December  1,  he  insisted,  and 
proposed  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  to  Turkey.  On 
December  26,  Turkey  declared  war  on  Russia,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier  took  command  of  an  army  despatched  in 
haste  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Napoleon  then  wrote  to  the  Senate  the  following  words, 
which  have  as  it  were  a  prophetic  grandeur : — "  Who  could 
calculate  the  length  of  the  wars  or  the  number  of  campaigns 
that  would  one  day  be  necessary  to  repair  the  misfortunes 
that  would  result  from  the  loss  of  the  Empire  of  Constan- 
tinople, if  the  love  of  soft  repose  and  the  pleasures  of  a 
great  city  were  stronger  than  the  advice  of  prudent 
foresight?  We  should  leave  our  nephews  a  lengthy  inheri- 
tance of  wars  and  misfortunes.  Were  the  Greek  tiara 
restored  and  triumphant  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, we  should  in  our  own  days  see  our  provinces  attacked 
by  a  horde  of  fanatics  and  barbarians.  And  if,  in  this 
struggle  begun  too  late,  coalesced  Europe  should  perish, 
this  guilty  indifference  would  justly  excite  the  complaints 
of  posterity  and  would  be  a  crying  shame  in  the  eyes  of 
History.  " 

He  reached  Posen  on  November  27.  The  East  and  the 
problem  of  the  East  were  before  him,  while  the  Russian 
armies  were  marching  towards  the  Danube,  on  the  "  road 
to  Byzantium  ".  But  events  began  to  take  place  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning. 
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Poland,  prone  in  the  dust  for  the  last  twelve  years,  rose 
to  her  feet  at  the  approach  of  him  whom  she  has  never 
ceased  to  look  on  as  her  liberator.  He  wrote  on  December  1 : 
— "  The  whole  of  Poland  has  risen,  priests,  nobles  and 
peasants,  all  are  soldiers.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent 
this  national  explosion.  "  He  was  however  fully  conscious 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He  had  conquered  Prussia, 
but  Austria  and  Russia  still  held  the  other  shreds  of  Poland. 
u  To  re-establish  Poland,  said  he,  it  would  take  blood,  more 
blood,  and  still  more  blood.  "  Three  wars,  that  is  to  say, 
like  the  three  Partitions.  And  thejr  were  to  take  place 
between  1806  and  1812. 

The  first  of  them. 

The  Russian  army,  under  the  command  of  Bennigsen, 
was  before  Warsaw,  whence  Murat  had  obliged  it  to 
withdraw  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Napoleon  arrived 
on  December  19,  gave  a  glance  at  the  situation,  and  marched 
out  on  the  23rd.  By  resting  his  right  on  Warsaw,  he 
hoped  to  drive  in  the  Russian  right  and  throw  the  whole 
of  Bennigsen's  army  into  the  marshes  of  the  Bug.  He 
crossed  the  Narew,  indeed,  repulsed  the  Russians,  threw 
Lannes,  Augereau,  Ney  and  Davout  on  them  at  Pultusk, 
drove  them  out  of  Pultusk,  pursued  them,  and  was  about 
to  drown  them  as  at  Austerlitz  in  the  marshes. 

But  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  not  only  against  men, 
but  against  the  elements,  against  the  mud.  It  had  frozen, 
and  then  thawed.  Cannon,  horses  and  infantry  stuck  fast, 
and  no  manoeuvring  was  possible...    The  Russians  escaped. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Warsaw  on  January  1,  and  there 
he  met  Maria  Walewska.  He  thought  that  the  Russians 
would  not  move  during  the  winter  and  took  up  his  winter 
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quarters  all  along  the  Vistula,  on  the  right  bank.  But  on 
January  12,  on  the  French  left,  Ney,  who  could  never  stay 
inactive  and  led  small  bodies  of  his  cavalry  as  far  as 
Konigsberg,  surprised  unwonted  movement  in  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  He  informed  Napoleon,  and  scouts  were 
sent  out.  It  was  learnt  that  Bennigsen  intended  to  rest 
on  Dantzig  and  try  to  outflank  the  French  left,  cross  the 
Vistula  behind  it  and  intercept  the  communications  with 
Posen. 

Napoleon  remained  in  Warsaw  until  the  29th,  and  order- 
ed his  left,  under  Ney  and  Bernadotte,  to  withdraw  and 
yield  ground  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  even  further  back  to 
where  Mortier  was  stationed.  At  the  same  time  he  slipped 
his  other  corps  along  the  Russian  left,  so  as  to  outflank 
it  and  fall  upon  it  at  the  right  moment,  intercept  its  commu- 
nications, and  at  one  blow  throw  the  whole  of  Bennigsen's 
army  on  the  Baltic  coast,  as  he  had  done  to  Hohenlohe  and 
Blucher  in  the  past. 

Bennigsen  had  come  into  contact  with  the  French  troops 
already  and  perceived  the  danger.  His  plan  had  been  found 
out  and  crossed  and  could  no  longer  be  followed.  He 
hastened  to  disengage  and  began  to  retreat.  Napoleon  follow- 
ed, harassed  his  rear  and  attempted  to  crush  him  between 
the  jaws  of  the  vice,  Ney  on  the  left  and  Davout  on  the 
right...  Bennigsen  turned,  stood  his  ground  and  accepted 
the  battle,  at  Eylau,  on  February  8. 

A  front  attack,  and  a  furious  battle,  where  the  elements 
again  were  combatants.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gods  were 
taking  part  in  the  struggle  of  men...  After  a  violent  cannon- 
ade, Napoleon  sent  Augereau  against  the  Russian  centre, 
while  Davout  and  Ney  started  their  turning  movement  in 
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the  distance.  Augereau  was  taken  unexpectedly  full  in  the 
face  by  a  furious  snowstorm,  coming  from  the  north-east, 
from  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia.  The  nature  of  their 
country   was   fighting    for    the    Russians,    and    Augereau's 
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corps,  literally  blinded,  was  mowed  down  by  the  artillery 
almost  to  the  last  man.  The  Russians  advanced  in  serried 
masses  on  the  French  centre.  Napoleon  saw  them  advan- 
cing irresistibly...  To  Murat  he  said  : — "  Are  you  going 
to  let  us  be  eaten  alive  by  those  fellows?  "  Murat  charged, 
as  he  well  knew  how  to  charge,  broke  through  the  enemy 
line,  reformed  behind  it,  turned  back  and  forced  his  way 
through  again,  cutting  down  everything  before  him.     The 
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melee  was  awful,  bloody,  but  at  any  rate  it  broke  up  the 
Russian  mass.  Ney  was  coming  up  on  the  left,  Davout 
was  making  headway  on  the  Russian  left  flank...  Bennigsen 
left  Napoleon  a  frightful  field  of  battle. 

The  Russian  army  was  too  weary  to  start  another  struggle 
of  the  sort,  and  Napoleon  had  three  months'  respite. 

He  employed  them  to  the  full.  He  settled  down  in  the 
chateau  of  Finkenstein,  behind  Eylau,  where  he  brought 
Maria  Walewska.  Josephine  had  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  rejoin  him,  but  he  refused  on  account  of  the  distance 
and  the  season.  *  I  am  more  disappointed  than  you,  I 
should  have  liked  to  pass  the  long  nights  in  this  season  with 
you.  " — Man  is  a  deceiver  ever.  Josephine  was  jealous,  for 
she  had  her  informers.  He  reassured  her  : — "  I  love  no 
one  except  my  little  Josephine,  kind,  cross  and  capricious, 
who  knows  how  to  pick  a  quarrel  gracefully,  as  she  does 
everything...  If  I  was  to  occupy  myself  with  some,  they 
would  have  to  be  pretty  rose-buds.  "  But,  says  Frederic 
Masson,  in  speaking  of  Maria  Walewska,  she  was  "  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  fair-haired,  with  big  blue  eyes  full  of  simplicity 
and  tenderness,  and  a  smooth  skin,  and  all  rosy  with  the 
freshness  of  a  tea-rose  blushing  with  shyness.  "  And  Napo- 
leon wrote  to  Murat,  not  to  Josephine  :— "  My  health  has 
never  been  so  good,  so  much  so  that  I  have  become  more 
gallant  than  in  the  past.  " 

He  did  not  neglect  serious  matters  for  all  that.  The 
battle  of  Eylau  had  been  celebrated  as  a  victory  by  his 
enemies,  and  Prussia  and  Russia  strengthened  their  alliance. 
Austria  was  solicited  by  them,  and  ended  by  offering  to 
mediate,  as  Prussia  had  done  in  November  1805.  Fortunate- 
ly she  did  not  go  any  further. 
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Napoleon  was  able  to  equip  his  men  thoroughly,  organize 
the  defence  of  the  coast-line  in  prevision  of  an  English 
descent,  and  bring  from  the  other  side  of  Germany  the 
reinforcements  required  by  the  military  situation.  But  he 
moreover  paved  the  way,  with  his  usual  methodicalness 
and  energy,  for  the  decision  which  hitherto  had  not  been 
possible. 

His  presence  in  Poland  had  already  made  the  Russians 
halt  on  the  Danube.  The  English  thought  that  they  could 
take  advantage  of  this  —  they  would  not  have  been  at  all 
pleased  to  see  Constantinople  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Czar  —  and  started  a  risky  undertaking.  Their  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Duckworth,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  Darda- 
nelles and  anchored  off  Constantinople.  It  summoned  the 
Porte  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador  and  break  off  all 
relations  with  Napoleon. 

Sebastiani  succeeded  in  preventing  this  and  in  "  electri- 
fying "  the  military  valour  of  the  Turks,  who  replied  to 
the  English  summons  by  raising  before  Stamboul  defensive 
works  bristling  with  cannon  and  putting  the  Dardanelles 
into  a  state  of  defence...  And  Admiral  Duckworth  had  to 
heave  anchor  and  sail  away,  not  without  undergoing  heavy 
loss  in  passing  through  the  straits. 

There  followed  a  magnificent  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at 
Constantinople,  for  it  was  long  since  such  a  success  had 
been  won.  It  was  attributed  to  the  French  alliance,  which 
became  at  once  as  popular  as  it  ever  had  been. 

Napoleon  excited  the  Persians  also  against  the  Russians, 
who  had  just  crossed  the  Caucasus  and  seized  Georgia. 
Shah  Feth-Ali  could  not  endure  this  and  wrote  to  Napoleon. 
"  The  Czar  of  Russia  ",  said  he,  "  has  not  reflected  that  a 
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sparrow  cannot  take  up  its  abode  in  the  nest  of  a  falcon, 
and  that  the  lion's  lair  cannot  be  a  peaceful  retreat  for  a 
gazelle.  "  Thus  there  was  war  between  the  Persian  falcon 
and  the  Russian  sparrow. 

The  Shah  sent  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Fin- 
kenstein.  Napoleon  offered  Mirza-Riza-Khan,  such  was  his 
name,  military  spectacles  he  had  hitherto  never  dreamt  of, 
and  signed  with  Persia  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  Russia  and  England.  He  then  sent  General 
Gardane  to  Teheran,  to  prepare  an  expedition  to  be  sent  out 
to  India,  and  gave  him  a  letter  which  filled  Feth-Ali  with 
delight.  "  Every  letter  on  those  noble  sheets  was  like  a 
drop  of  amber  on  pure  camphor,  or  curled  and  scented 
hair  on  the  rosy  cheeks  of  a  lily-breasted  mistress.  The 
amber  scent  of  this  amiable  writing  has  embalmed  the 
alcove  of  our  soul  so  sensible  of  friendship  and  perfumed 
with  musk  the  cabinet  of  our  heart  full  of  constancy  and 
uprightness.  " 

Russia  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Caspian,  and  Napoleon  held  her  at  his  sword's  point... 
He  overthrew  her  in  five  days,  between  June  10  and 
June  14,  1807,  just  as  he  had  Prussia  of  yore,  between 
October  10  and  October  14,  1806. 


FR1EDLAND 

In  March  he  had  entrusted  Marshal  Lefebvre  with  the 
siege  of  Dantzig,  and  that  fortress,  though  stoutly  defended, 
had  capitulated  on  May  26.  The  town,  which  had  been 
under   the   orders  of  Kalkreuth,  was   found   to  be   amply 
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supplied.     The  time  had  come.     Grass  was  growing  green 
in  the  Prussian  meadows. 

On  June  10,  Napoleon  issued  his  orders.     The  Russians 


2  Km. 


had  constructed  retrenchments  at  Heilsherg,  but  these  were 
carried  or  outflanked  and'  they  retired  in  good  order  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alle.  Being  covered  by  the  river, 
they  hoped  that  Napoleon  would  attempt  to  cross  it  under 
the  fire  of  their  guns.  He  contented  himself  with  following 
and  keeping  watch,  for  he  felt  persuaded  that  they  would 
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wish  to  defend  Konigsberg  and  would  thus  have  to  cross 
over  to  the  left  bank  somewhere  or  other. 

They  reached  Friedland  and  started  to  cross  the  bridges. 
For  the  time  being  there  was  only  Lannes  before  them. 
Bennigsen  crossed  en  masse,  thinking  he  would  crush 
Lannes,  but  the  latter  resisted,  while  Mortier  and  Oudinot 
supported  him.  But  they  were  outnumbered.  They  sent 
word  to  the  Emperor,  who  at  once  joined  them  with  the 
other  corps  under  Ney  and  Bernadotte  and  the  Guard.  As 
he  galloped  his  face  was  radiant.  "  To-day  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Marengo  ",  said  he.    "  It  is  a  lucky  day  for  us.  " 

It  was  four  in  the  evening.  He  looked  at  the  plain 
stretching  beyond  the  Friedland  bridges,  and  at  the  Russian 
army  marching  proudly  across  it.  The  marshals  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  morrow. 
"  No,  no  ",  said  he,  "  you  never  catch  the  enemy  making 
such  a  mistake  twice  running.  "  He  was  right.  Victory  is 
like  Fortune,  it  must  be  taken  by  the  forelock. 

He  caught  Ney  be  the  arm,  and  showed  him  the  bridges, 
which  had  to  be  carried.  Ney  went  off  at  a  gallop.  "  That 
man  is  a  lion  ",  said  the  Emperor,  and  gave  his  orders  to 
Mortier,  Grouchy  and  Lannes.  There  were  80.000  men  on 
each  side.  The  generals  and  men  were  growing  impatient, 
for  since  the  Emperor  was  there,  what  were  they  waiting 
for  to  conquer?  He  ordered  them  to  take  an  hour's  rest, 
not  a  man  to  move  before  the  signal. 

At  half-past  five,  a  battery  of  twenty  guns  began  a  heavy 
fire.  The  hour  had  come,  and  all  along  the  front  the 
artillery  thundered.  "Forwards!  Vive  I'Empereur!  "  Ney 
threw  himself  on  Friedland,  but  was  cut  up  by  the  Russian 
artillery.     S£narmont's   guns   came   up   at   the  gallop   and 
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silenced  the  Russian  lire.  Ney  entered  the  suburbs  of  Fried- 
land,  while  Senarmont  hurried  up  his  cannon,  brought 
them  to  bear  on  the  Russian  masses  at  the  entrance  to  the 
bridges,  and  mowed  them  down.  The  Russian  Imperial 
Guard  charged  at  full  speed,  and  did  great  execution,  but 
was  checked...  At  this  moment  the  bridges  began  to  burst 
into  flame  and  soon  fell  in.  Napoleon  held  his  eye  glued 
to  his  glass.  At  eight  he  hurled  his  whole  force  on  the 
enemy,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Oudinot  and  Grouchy.  The 
Russian  corps  were  swept  before  them,  flung  into  the  river, 
shot  down  or  drowned. 

At  haif-past  ten,  Napoleon  lay  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
rocked  to  sleep  by  mad  cheers  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur !  " 

Soult  however  had  reached  Konigsberg,  and  entered 
without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  On  June  19,  Bennigsen 
asked  for  an  armistice,  which  was  signed  on  the  22nd. 
Napoleon  wrote  as  follows  to  Josephine  : — "  My  children 
have  fitly  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Marengo.  The  battle 
of  Friedland  will  be  as  celebrated  and  as  glorious  for  my 
people.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  army  has  been  routed, 
80  pieces  of  ordnance  have  been  taken,  30.000  men  taken 
or  killed,  25  Russian  generals  killed,  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners  and  the  Russian  Guard  annihilated.  We  have  won 
a  victory  worthy  to  be  the  sister  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz  and 
Jena.  " 

The  Czar  requested  an  interview. 

Tilsit  was  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle,  one  of  the  greatest 
scenes  in  the  epopee.  It  has  been  embellished  and  distorted. 
It  is  far  greater  if  the  simple  truth  be  told. 

The  two  Emperors  met  first  of  all  upon  a  raft,  placed  at 
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equal  distances  from  the  two  banks  of  the  Niemen,  to  avoid 
any  ceremonial  difficulties.  The  same  method  had  been 
employed  when  Louis  XIV  and  Philip  IV  met  in  the  He 
des  Faisans. 

Then  the  Czar  was  lodged  in  the  town  of  Tilsit,  which 
was  divided  between  the  two  staffs  for  the  occasion.  They 
remained  together  for  a  fortnight,  and  doubtless  got  on 
well  together;  but  in  politics,  especially  when  sovereigns 
are  face  to  face,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  keep  to  facts,  and  not  take  account  of  flying  rumours,  so 
easy  to  distort.  They  reviewed  the  troops,  exchanged  and 
distributed  decorations  galore.  The  grenadiers  cheered 
them  loudly.  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  of  the  West!  Long 
live  the  Emperor  of  the  East!  "...  But  this  is  not  Gospel 
truth. 

They  took  long  rides  together  through  the  country. 
Sometimes  the  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  them,  but  he 
was  no  great  rider. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  these  rides,  during  which  they 
imparted  to  each  other  matters  of  which  we  knowT  nothing, 
they  were  joined  by  one  of  Napoleon's  officers  bringing 
despatches  just  come  in.  The  Emperor  read  them  and 
said  : — "  Here  is  a  decree  of  Providence  which  shows  us 
that  the  Turkish  empire  cannot  last  any  longer.  "  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  Czar  opened  his  ears,  the  more  so  as  he 
was  deaf.  And  Napoleon  told  him  that  on  May  25  last 
Sultan  Selim  had  been  dethroned  by  a  military  revolution 
and  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Mustapha  IV...  And  it  would 
appear  that  that  day  the  two  riders  rode  together,  more  or 
less  contentedly,  upon  the  great  oriental  chimera.  It  is 
to  be  noticed  that  Napoleon  had  known  the  news  for  some 
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time,  i'or  he  had  had  it  printed  in  the  Paris  newspapers  on 
June  24.  It  may  then  be  believed  that  in  informing  the 
Czar  Alexander  of  it  in  this  manner  he  wished  to  give  him 
the  impression  that  France  and  Russia  might  be  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  succession  to  the 
Sick  Man's  empire.  It  was  a  means  of  winning  him  over 
from  alliance  with  England  to  an  alliance  with  France  so 
as  to  complete  the  continental  system. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  treaties  in  which  this 
agreement  is   recorded. 

There  are  no  less  than  three  treaties  of  Tilsit. 

The  first  one,  the  public  treaty,  reduced  Prussia  to  the 
rank  of  a  fourth-rate  power,  for  it  deprived  her  of  all  her 
possessions  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe.  In  vain  did  Queen 
Louisa  come  to  Tilsit  to  beg  the  Emperor  to  leave  Prussia 
at  least  Magdeburg  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  He  would 
not  give  way.  He  even  wrote  in  the  treaty  that  he  left 
Prussia  what  he  did  "  out  of  consideration  for  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  "  Russia  recognized  the 
creation  of  a  Duchy  of  Warsaw  (held  by  the  King  of  Saxony), 
and  a  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  (held  by  Jerome  Bonaparte) 
which  was  to  be  formed  with  the  western  provinces  of 
Prussia,  Jerome  to  marry  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg.  It 
recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Naples,  Louis 
Bonaparte  as  King  of  Holland,  and  also  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  which  was  henceforward  to  comprise  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  thus  to  extend,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Napoleon,  as  far  as  the  Russian  frontier. 

By  the  second  treaty,  which  w7as  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
but  secret,  it  w7as  agreed  that  Russia  should  mediate 
between    France    and    England.      If   England    refused    the 
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terms  offered,  Russia  was  to  help  France  against  her. 
Similarly,  France  was  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, and  if  she  failed,  to  help  Russia  against  the  Porte. 
The  two  High  Contracting  Powers  should  then  agree  to 
free  all  the  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  the 
province  of  Rumelia,  from  the  yoke  and  vexations  of  the 
Turks.     If!... 

But,  first  of  all,  according  to  "  separate  and  secret 
articles  "  in  this  same  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  Russia  abandoned 
immediately  Cattaro  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  engaged 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
Napoleon  took  possession  immediately  of  the  two  first 
mentioned. 

This  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  Partition,  on  the  contrary. 
Russia  was  arrested  on  her  march  towards  Byzantium  and 
flung  back  beyond  the  Dniester  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
French  Empire  was  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
Seas  —  another  step  towards  the  conquest  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, mare  nostrum. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

The  true  state  of  things  underlying  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
is  as  follows. 

There  was  no  longer  any  European  coalition.  The  whole 
of  Europe  entered  or  was  to  enter  into  the  continental 
system,  that  is  to  say,  in  reality,  to  become  part  of  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon,  for  the  Empire  of  Napoleon  was 
Europe  organized. 
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The  great  problem  of  modern  history  —  Shall  Europe  be 
organized  into  a  system  guaranteeing  peace  or  shall  she 
remain  disorganized  amidst  the  chaos  of  rival  dynasties  and 
wars  of  balance? — this  great  problem,  which  Europe  had 
been  attempting  to  solve  in  blood  for  the  last  400  years, 
had  made  considerable  progress  towards  a  peaceful  solution. 

The  whole  of  Germany  had  been  subjected  to  the  laws 
of  Napoleon.  The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  under  Jerome 
and  Catherine  was  a  school  for  teaching  French  adminis- 
tration, a  colony  of  the  French  spirit.  It  entered  imme- 
diately under  the  regime  of  the  Code,  on  January  1,  1808. 
A  great  revolution  in  Germany,  the  end  of  feudal  rights, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  part  of  its  constitution. 

Russia,  conformably  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  offered  to 
mediate  between  France  and  England.  Denmark  was 
invited  by  Napoleon  to  enter  into  the  continental  system. 
The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Gambier  appeared  before 
Copenhagen  on  August  16,  but  Denmark  resisted  his 
summons.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  and  the  Danish 
fleet  carried  off  on  September  2.  England  had  the  pretension 
to  reign  over  the  Baltic.  Denmark  signed  a  treaty  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Russia  broke  off  with  England.  Austria  and 
Prussia  entered  into  the  continental  system. 

Portugal,  which  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  a  mere 
English  colony,  was  summoned  to  enter  into  the  system, 
but  refused.  France  and  Spain  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  agreed  to  invade  and  occupy  Portugal. 
Junot  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  conscripts, 
and  marched  through  Spain.  On  November  13,  the  Moni- 
teur  announced  that   the   house   of  Braganza  had   ceased 
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to  reign  in  Portugal.  Junot  entered  Lisbon  on  November  30, 
his  line  of  march  running  through  Burgos,  Vallolid  and 
Salamanca. 

Napoleon  was  in  Italy  at  the  time.  He  spent  there  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  staying  a  long  time  in 
Venice.  He  did  not  carry  out  on  his  own  account  the 
marriage  of  the  Doge  with  the  Adriatic,  though  he  might 
well  have  thrown  the  wedding-ring  into  its  waves,  for  he 
was  their  master  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  He 
accumulated  food  and  munitions  at  Corfu. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  government  of  Etruria,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jesuits  and  "  cafards  "  or  clericals,  and 
overthrew  the  dynasty  he  had  installed  there  in  1802.  He 
sent  to  Florence  his  sister  Elisa,  who  restored  the  liberal 
traditions  of  the  Grand  Dukes  in  the  18th  century,  if  not 
the  patronship  of  the  Medicis. 

The  Code  introduced  the  maxims  of  philosophy  consti- 
tuted as  laws. 

The  Pope  was  invited  to  enter  into  the  continental  system, 
which  Napoleon  called  "  the  Confederation  of  Europe  ". 
"  This  little  planet  must  not  march  backwards.  "  The  little 
planet  Rome  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  orbit  of  the 
Empire,  so  General  Lemarois  occupied  and  annexed  Urbino 
and  the  Ancona  Marches. 

Miollis  was  in  Florence.  He  was  ordered  to  occupy 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  declared  he  would  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle.  As  he  liked.  Miollis  entered  Rome  on 
February  2,  1808.  A  detachment  of  French  soldiers  kept 
guard  at  the  Quirinal  before  the  apartments  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff. 

The  Empire  had  been  achieved.     It  held  Rome. 
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Hitherto  the  Czar  had  not  drawn  so  much  profit  from  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  He  wished  to  apply  the  secret  treaty  of 
alliance,  which  provided  for  the  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  if  Turkey  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France. 
But  she  did  accept,  and  accepted  even  an  armistice,  which 
the  Czar  did  not  ratify  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  evacuate 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  He  asked  to  keep  them.  "  All 
right  ",  said  Napoleon,  "  but  then  I  shall  keep  Silesia,  as  a 
compensation  ";  which  would  be  the  death  of  Prussia.  Thus 
the  evacuation  became  necessary.  Public  opinion  in  Russia 
—  that  is  in  the  Czar's  environment  —  would  not  hear  of 
it.  Alexander  would  lose  his  prestige,  a  dangerous  matter 
for  the  son  of  Paul  1  and  the  grandson  of  Peter  III. 

A  crisis  in  the  alliance,  already.  Napoleon,  in  a  cele- 
brated letter  written  with  the  usual  imperial  eloquence  on 
February  2,  1808  —  the  day  of  the  occupation  of  Rome  — 
invited  the  Czar  to  prepare  for  the  expedition  to  India. 
They  could  be  in  Asia  by  May  1. 

The  Czar  would  prefer  to  begin  by  Constantinople. 
"  Constantinople?  "  cried  Napoleon  one  day  to  his  secretary 
Meneval ;  "  never !  That  would  mean  the  Empire  of  the 
World!  " 

Caesar  could  not  admit  the  Russians  to  Constantinople, 
to  the  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not  allow  them 
to  enter  the  Mediterranean.  The  Mediterranean  is  the 
Empire  of  the  Caesars,  and  cannot  be  the  prey  of  the 
Scythians,  the  Dacians  or  Goths,  otherwise  there  would  be 
another  great  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  as  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Such  is  not  the  aim  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  nor  the  fruit 
of  the  victory  of  Friedland. 
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MADRID 


FROM  ARANJUEZ  TO  BAYONNE 

Like  Portugal,  like  the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  Spain 
had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophical  spirit  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  had  had  one  of  the  most  liberal 
and  intelligent  kings  of  that  "  century  of  learning  "  ; 
Charles  III,  great-great-grandson  to  Louis  XIV,  had  reigned 
at  Naples  in  the  first  place;  he  had  had  the  illustrious 
Marquis  of  Tanucci  as  his  Prime  Minister;  with  his  help 
he  had  undertaken  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  secula- 
rization of  the  State;  he  had  not  been  afraid  to  quarrel 
with  the  Holy  See;  he  had  occupied  Beneventum  and  Ponte- 
Corvo,  Church  domains,  restricted  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  shut  down  a  great  number  of  monasteries  and  con- 
fiscated their  lands.  King  of  Spain  in  1759,  Charles  III 
had  continued  the  same  policy  for  thirty  years  with 
ministers  as  "  enlightened  "  as  himself,  Campomanes, 
Jovellanos,  and  Aranda;  he  had  been  bold  enough  to  lay 
hands  on  the  Holy  Office;  in  1767  he  had  expelled  the 
Jesuits. 

It  must  be  admitted  —  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  at 
it  —  that  Charles  III  and  his  best  ministers  were  by  no 
means  popular.  He  did  not  care  a  jot  : — "  My  peoples  ", 
said  he,  u  are  like  children;  they  cry  when  they  are  washed.  " 
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But  his  death  in  1788  was  the  signal  tor  a  violent  reaction: 
such  is  often  the  case  with  men.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  clergy  still  omnipotent,  especially  the  regular  clergy,  Spain 
had  hailed  the  French  Revolution  with  cries  of  horror.  The 
confiscation  of  Church  property,  the  closing  —  or  opening  — 
of  the  monasteries,  the  rupture  with  Rome,  then  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI,  the  "  dechristianization  ",  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  worship  of  Reason  in  the  very  cathedral 
of  Notre-Dame,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
other  diabolical  inventions,  all  this  had  appeared  to  be 
worse  than  the  plague  or  cholera,  and  there  was  talk  of 
establishing  a  sanitary  cordon  on  the  French  frontier. 
Robespierre  was  considered  to  be  Antechrist. 

Spain  thus  threw  herself  into  the  coalition  against  repub- 
lican France.  Patriotic  gifts,  which  in  France  brought  in 
6.000.000  livres,  brought  in  73.000.000  in  Spain.  Spain 
was  however  conquered  by  the  republican  troops,  and  was 
the  first  to  sign  peace  at  Basel  in  1795.  She  even  allied 
herself  with  the  Directoire  in  1796,  and  her  vessels  fought 
side  by  side  with  those  of  France  against  England. 

The  alliance  with  France  was  from  the  outset  and 
always  remained  unpopular.  Don  Manuel  Godoy,  Charles  IV's 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  had  himself  styled  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  was  held  to  be  responsible  for  it.  He  enjoyed 
scandalous  favour  at  court,  especially  with  the  queen  Maria 
Louisa.  This  was  the  pretext.  He  was  blamed  for  a  servile 
and  ruinous  policy.  The  defeat  of  Trafalgar,  when  the 
major  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  wiped  out,  was  bitterly 
resented,  and  Godoy  himself  thought  of  breaking  off  with 
France. 

The  1801  Concordat  had  calmed  passions  down  for  the 
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time  being.  But  differences  were  not  long  in  separating 
Paris  and  Rome,  and  they  had  their  repercussion  in  Spain. 
The  attacks  of  Napoleon  against  the  Holy  See  were  heard 
of.  The  occupation  of  Rome  on  February  2,  1808,  and  the 
setting  of  French  sentinels  before  the  Holy  Father's 
apartments  renewed  the  emotion  of  the  past. 

Napoleon,  surnamed  the  second  Antechrist,  roused  still 
greater  hatred  than  Robespierre. 

Such  was  the  ground  of  the  trouble  with  Spain.  There 
were  two  Spains,  that  of  Charles  III  and  that  of  the  Church. 
But  the  first  no  longer  counted.  The  popular  masses  in 
Spain,  rallied  under  the  sign  of  the  Cross  borne  aloft  by 
the  monks,  condemned  Charles  IV  and  Godoy  as  being 
unworthy,  and  put  their  faith  in  Don  Ferdinand,  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturies,  for  however  commonplace  a  man  he  was, 
he  personified  the  national  and  religious  passions  of  Spain. 
In  the  autumn  of  1806,  Charles  IV  fell  ill,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regency  had  to  be  foreseen.  A  party  was  formed 
in  opposition  to  Godoy  who  intended  to  prevent  Don  Ferdi- 
nand from  coming  into  power. 

On  October  27,  1807,  Godoy  ordered  a  search  to  be  made 
in  the  prince's  apartments  in  the  Escurial,  seized  some 
papers,  had  his  friends  arrested  and  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  King.  Ferdinand,  losing  his  head,  begged  for 
pardon.  His  friends,  when  taken  before  the  court,  were 
acquitted  amidst  universal  applause. 

Junot  then  occupied  Portugal,  French  troops  marched 
through  Spain  and  massed  on  the  roads  to  Madrid.  Murat 
was  placed  at  their  head.  It  was  bruited  abroad  that  the 
King  and  Godoy  had  called  in  the  French  to  deliver  Spain 
into  their  hands. 
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On  March  17,  1808,  a  violent  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Aranjuez,  where  the  sovereigns  were  staying.  Godoy, 
pursued  by  the  crowd,  sought  refuge  in  an  attic,  where  he 
was  found  two  days  later.  The  King  abdicated,  Ferdinand 
was  proclaimed  King,  and  had  great  trouble  in  saving  the 
life  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Murat  reached  Madrid  on  March  23  with  a  few  horsemen, 
followed  by  other  regiments.  The  next  day,  Ferdinand 
entered  his  capital  in  triumph,  amidst  the  mad  cheers  of 
the  population,  without  any  escort,  any  military  demon- 
stration, without  the  ordinary  pomp  of  the  Kings  of  Spain. 
He  was  conducted  to  his  palace  by  the  bands  of  peasants 
who  had  thronged  around  him  from  Aranjuez,  the  crowd 
kissing  his  stirrups  and  throwing  capes,  sombreros  and  fans 
under  his  horse's  hoofs,  amidst  the  prayers  and  vivats  of 
people  kneeling  in  the  dust  rising  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
thundering  cries  of  "  Viva  el  Rey  ". 

The  finest  day  in  the  long  life  of  Ferdinand  VII  :  the 
deep,  fervent  cry  of  a  great  people!... 

On  the  advice  of  Murat  and  Godoy,  Charles  protested 
against  his  forced  abdication,  and  applied  to  the  Emperor 
for  protection.  Napoleon  left  Saint-Cloud  on  April  2,  and 
it  was  announced  he  was  going  to  Madrid  in  answer  to 
the  appeal  of  the  King.  He  reached  Bayonne  on  April  15 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  chateau  de  Marrac.  He  had 
a  difficult  game  to  play,  though  he  held  both  King  and 
Queen  and  Knave  in  his  hand. 

He  had  sent  Savary  to  Madrid.  Savary  and  Murat 
explained  to  Ferdinand  that  he  would  do  well  to  go  to  meet 
the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  started  on  April  10,  with  a  good 
escort  —  to  accompany  him  or  to  guard  him. 
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On  the  way  to  Burgos,  nothing  but  squadrons  of  French 
cavalry  were  to  be  seen,  amidst  the  peasantry  who  did  not 
understand  what  was  going  on  but  who  were  all  a-quiver. 
Burgos  was  the  headquarters  of  Bessieres  and  the  Imperial 
Guard.  The  escort  became  more  magnificent.  It  was 
announced  that  the  Emperor  was  drawing  near,  he  had 
reached  Bayonne.  To  Vittoria,  then!  The  Emperor  was 
not  yet  there.  They  waited  for  a  few  days,  and  then  Savary 
went  to  Bayonne,  returning  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor,  it  ran,  had  received  a  protest  from  King 
Charles  against  his  deposition,  and  the  question  would 
have  to  be  looked  into;  if  the  king's  abdication  had  been 
voluntary,  the  Emperor  would  make  no  difficulty  about 
accepting  the  Prince  of  the  Asturies  as  King  of  Spain;  he 
wished  to  speak  with  him  concerning  this,  and  begged  him 
to  come  to  Bayonne. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Bessieres : — "  If  the  Prince 
of  the  Asturies  comes  to  Bayonne,  very  well;  if  he  should 
go  back  to  Burgos,  you  must  have  him  arrested  and  con- 
ducted to  Bayonne.  " 

Savary  and  Bessieres  ordered  the  carriages  to  advance. 
The  crowd  rushed  to  the  windows  and  cut  the  traces,  not 
wishing  the  Prince  to  leave.  They  reassured  him.  The 
cavalry  and  the  Imperial  Guard  surrounded  the  carriage, 
which  rolled  away  amidst  cries  of  anger  and  loyalty  :  Viva 
el  Bey! 

Ferdinand  reached  Bayonne  on  April  19,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Emperor,  after  which  Savary  informed  him 
that  for  the  Emperor  the  only  King  of  Spain  was  Charles  IV, 
who  would  himself  soon  reach  Bayonne  : — "  I  am  betrayed !  " 
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said  Ferdinand,  and  tried  to  shout  the  words  out  of  the 
window.     The  window  was  closed. 

Napoleon  wrote  to  Talleyrand  : — "  This  tragedy,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  has  reached  the  fifth  act.  The  denouement 
is  about  to  begin.  " 

On  April  30,  Charles  IV,  the  Queen  and  Godoy  arrived 
in  their  turn.  They  were  received  with  great  pomp  and 
all  the  honours  due  to  their  royal  dignity;  they  were  touched 
to  tears  and  in  their  gratitude  kissed  the  Emperor's  hands. 
The  King  appointed  Murat  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom. 

At  Madrid,  the  news  from  Bayonne  exasperated  the  popu- 
lation more  and  more  as  days  went  by.  On  May  1,  a 
Sunday,  the  departure  was  announced  of  the  Infant  Don 
Francisco,  a  child  of  fourteen,  the  last  guarantee  of  the 
Spanish  independence.  The  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  come  into  town,  and  the  faubourgs  were 
making  merry,  but  reports  were  bandied  about  in  the  street, 
the  altercations  grew  more  and  more  passionate,  and  impre- 
cations were  shouted  out  against  the  "  Franchutes  ".  The 
French  began  to  be  insulted  and  molested  and  the  agitation 
grew  greater  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  May  2  —  Dos  de  Mayo  —  a  tremendous  riot  broke 
out.  It  started  in  the  faubourgs  and  soon  gained  the  whole 
town.  One  hundred  and  fifty  French  were  massacred,  and 
Murat  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege.  Battles  were  fought  in 
the  streets  throughout  the  day,  there  were  many  victims, 
cavalry  charges,  and  many  people  were  crushed  to  death. 
Order  was  restored,  the  leaders  of  the  riot  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  military  commission  which  made  short 
work  of  them  —  at  dawn  a   sinister   fusillade   announced 
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the  chastisement  meted  out...  The  populace  hid  and  fed 
on  its  rage  and  hate. 

At  Bayonne,  the  King  and  Queen  accused  Ferdinand  of 
being  the  cause  of  the  bloodshed,  and  heaped  insults  on 
him.  Napoleon  threatened  to  treat  him  like  a  rebel.  On 
May  6,  he  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet.  Charles  IV 
abandoned  to  Napoleon  all  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

Charles  IV,  the  Queen  and  Godoy  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  chateau  of  Compiegne,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Asturies 
found  a  home  at  Valencay,  with  Talleyrand,  to  whom  the 
Emperor  wrote  : — "  If  the  Prince  of  the  Asturies  conceived 
an  attachment  for  some  beautiful  woman  of  whom  we  were 
sure,  there  would  be  no  harm  in  it,  since  we  should  have 
another  means  of  keeping  an  eye  on  him.  I  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Prince  of  the  Asturies  not  taking  a 
false  step;  I  desire  therefore  that  he  should  be  amused  and 
occupied.  "  The  Emperor  thought  of  everything,  even  the 
Prince's  temperament.  But  it  was  only  the  first  act  of 
the  tragedy. 


BAYLEN 

A  junta  of  Spanish  notabilities,  called  together  at 
Bayonne,  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  Louis  XIV  too  had  set  his  grandson  on 
the  throne  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  For  the  one  as  for  the 
other,  a  throne  to  conquer. 

On  June  6,  the  "  insurrectional  "  junta  of  Seville,  "  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VII,  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
solemnly  declared  war  by  land  and  sea  on  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  and  on  France,  and  swore  not  to  lay  down  arms 
until  it  had  forced  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  restore  to 
Spain  her  King  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  to  respect 
the  most  sacred  rights,  the  liberty,  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  nation.  " 

The  main  road  to  Madrid  was  occupied  by  French  troops. 
Bessieres  had  his  headquarters  at  Burgos.  Dupont,  on  the 
other  side  of  Madrid,  marched  on  Cadiz,  and  took  Cordova 
on  June  7.  He  was  given  there  the  spectacle  of  a  Corpus 
Christi  Day  such  as  he  had  never  seen. 

Joseph  left  Bayonne  and  went  towards  his  capital.  He 
was  certainly  not  free  from  emotion,  for  there  were  blunder- 
busses behind  every  hedge.  On  July  14,  Bessieres  was 
attacked  at  Medina  del  Rio-Seco  by  the  bands  of  Blake  and 
La  Cuesta,  but  won  a  complete  victory.  Napoleon  was 
delighted.  M  This  victory  ",  said  he,  "  has  decided  matters 
in  Spain.  "  And  he  requested  Joseph  to  bestow  on  Bessieres 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

On  July  20,  he  left  Bayonne  for  Paris  via  Bordeaux  and 
Nantes.  On  the  same,  day  Joseph  entered  Madrid —  a 
sinister  entry,  closed  windows  and  empty  balconies,  and 
rags  instead  of  banners  :  "  the  Intruder  King  "...  On 
July  23,  Dupont  was  surrounded  in  the  Sierra  Morena  by 
the  bands  of  Reding  and  Castanos.  He  capitulated  at 
Baylen,  with  18.000  men. 

Napoleon  was  wild  with  anger.  He  wrote  to  Davout  : 
— "  Dupont  has  dishonoured  our  arms;  he  has  shown  as 
much  ineptitude  as  pusillanimity.  When  you  learn  that 
one  day,  your  hair  will  stand  on  your  head.  I  shall  do 
justice  in  full.  If  they  have  soiled  our  coat,  they  must 
wash   it.  "     The   Emperor  was   hurt   to   the   quick   in   his 
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military  honour,  the  hitherto  inviolate  honour  of  his  armies. 

It  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  griefs  he  ever  suffered. 

Joseph  had  had  to  pack  up  and  leave,  after  a  ten  days' 

reign.    He  went  more  quickly  than  he  had  come,  via  Burgos, 


and  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  Vittoria,  where  he  was 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  Marquise  of  Monte- 
Hermoso.  The  band  of  Palafox  was  not  far  off,  in  a  strong 
position  at  Saragossa. 

Junot  was  at  Lisbon,  with  his  lines  of  communication 
intercepted.     The  English  debarked  with  superior  forces. 
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The  Portuguese  rose  under  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oporto  and  his  priests.  Junot  attacked  at  Vimeiro,  but  in 
vain,  and  capitulated  at  Cintra  on  condition  that  the  English 
should  carry  his  little  army  to  Rochefort  on  their  vessels. 

He  had  saved  his  honour,  but  Portugal,  like  Spain,  was 
lost. 

Spain  was  in  a  blaze.  It  was  the  great  Vendee  of  Spain  : 
"  for  God  and  the  King  ". 

But  once  again,  Carthage  had  set  foot  on  the  continent 
—  a  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  the  Empire. 

Napoleon  had  hastened  back  to  Paris,  for,  wrote  he  to 
Joseph  : — "  Germany,  Poland,  Italy,  etc...  make  a  whole.  *' 
He  immediately  called  back  the  Grande  Armee  and  sent 
it  into  Spain...     What  was  Europe  going  to  do  behind  it? 

The  tempest  raged  throughout  the  continent. 

The  Russians  threw  themselves  on  Finland  :  war  with 
Sweden;  the  window  of  St.  Petersburg  wide  open  on  the 
Baltic.  A  new  revolution  in  Constantinople  on  July  28  : 
Mustapha  IV  was  deposed  and  succeeded  by  Mahmoud  II. 
The  Russians  were  still  upon  the  Danube  :  a  temptation 
to  cross  it  and  march  on  Constantinople. 

Napoleon  was  afraid  of  this,  and  called  the  Czar  to  a 
meeting  at  Erfurt  in  September. 

Prussia  however  was  lifting  her  head  again  under  the 
vigorous  control  of  Stein.  He  issued  the  Edict  of  Eman- 
cipation of  the  Peasants.  He  encouraged  the  Tugendbund, 
which  became  a  vigorous  patriotic  association.  He  inaugu- 
rated a  great  military  reform  and  Prussia  began  to  create 
fresh  armies.  Napoleon  intercepted  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hopes  : — "  Events  in  Spain  have  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  show  what  can  be  done  by  a  nation 
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possessed  of  strength  and  courage.  "  He  required  him  to  be 
expelled  from  Prussia  and  banished  from  the  Empire.  Stein 
withdrew  to  Russia. 

Napoleon,  however,  being  in  need  of  his  armies,  consented 
to  evacuate  Prussia,  in  return  for  an  indemnity  of  140 
millions  of  francs.     His  grip  was  loosened. 

Austria,  which,  since  Austerlitz,  had  reconstituted  her 
forces,  increased  them  feverishly  under  the  government  of 
Stadion.  She  became,  wrote  the  French  ambassador,  "  an 
immense  military  camp  ".  She  was  ready,  said  Stadion,  to 
say  :  Noli  me  tangere. 

The  Tyrol,  one  of  the  citadels  of  Catholicism,  started  to 
rise  against  its  Bavarian  administration.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  the  echoes  of  the  "  Spanish  insurrection  " 
could  be  heard,  as  well  as  those  of  the  persecution  suffered 
by  the  Pope  at  Rome. 

Cardinal  Gabrielli,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Holy  See, 
forbade  any  relations  to  be  kept  up  with  the  French  officers 
and  officials  of  the  "  intruding  government  "  : — "  The  for- 
mulae of  its  oaths,  its  constitutions,  its  code,  its  laws,  its 
acts,  all  breathe  indifference  towards  all  religions...,  and 
this  indifference  which  supposes  no  religion  is  worse  than 
any  system  of  impiety,  and  is  what  is  most  injurious  and 
most  opposed  to  the  Catholic,  apostolic  and  Roman  religion, 
which  is  wholly  divine,  and  therefore  unique  and  unable 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  other,  any  more  than 
Christ  can  go  with  Belial  or  light  with  darkness,  truth  with 
error,  true  piety  with  impiety.  "  The  Church  against  the 
Code. 

Cardinal  Gabrielli  was  carried  off  and  sent  to  his  diocese 
of  Sinigaglia.     His  successor,  Cardinal  Pacca,  was  an  open 
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enemy.  When  the  news  of  Baylen  was  received,  insurrec- 
tions were  felt  to  be  ready  to  break  out  everywhere.  Pass- 
words were  intercepted  : — "  Evviva  Maria!"  English  ves- 
sels appeared  off  Civita  Vecchia.  Miollis  wished  to  arrest 
Pacca.  Two  officers  took  him  the  order  to  leave  for  his 
diocese  at  Beneventum.  He  refused;  they  insisted  and 
threatened...  The  Pope  intervened,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  into  his  apartments,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  servitors  : — "  Brava!  il  Papa!  " 

On  both  sides  of  Rome,  the  Hapsburgs  of  Austria  and  the 
Bourbons  of  Spain,  the  great  Vendee  of  Europe  : — "  for 
thrones  and  altars  "...  The  revolutionary  war  was  fiercer  : 
it  went  to  the  inmost  fibres  of  men's  consciences. 


IN  THE  IMPERIAL  CAMP  BEFORE  MADRID 

Before  returning  into  Spain  with  the  Grande  Armee,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Emperor  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  Czar,  so  as  to  make  certain  that  there 
wTould  be  peace  in  Europe  in  the  meantime.  What  would 
have  happened  if  Prussia  and  Austria  had  taken  up  arms, 
together  with  Russia  ?  But  this  service  would  not  have  to 
be  bought  too  dear.  Napoleon  was  afraid  lest  Alexander 
should  demand  or  even  take  Constantinople  without  leave. 
He  had  the  question  studied  by  Talleyrand,  giving  him 
instructions  to  offer  the  Czar  promises  but  nothing  more 
— "  phantasmagorias  ",  said  Talleyrand. 

Napoleon  was  at  Erfurt  on  September  27  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Czar  the  same  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon. 
They  spent  a  fortnight   together  as  before.     There  were 
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magnificent  fetes,  where  the  Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg 
and  Saxony  were  present,  in  uniforms  all  ablaze  with  gold. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  guard  were  dazzled  and  proud,  and 
got  lost  at  times  in  the  mazes  of  etiquette.  One  day  there 
arrived  at  the  imperial  palace  the  carriage  of  the  King  of 
Wiirtemberg,  a  State  Coach  of  the  most  marvellous  splen- 
dour. The  guard  was  about  to  give  him  the  triple  salute. 
"  Stay  quiet  ",  said  an  officer  on  guard,  "  it  is  only  a  king!  " 
Princes  and  Kings  adulated  Napoleon  in  the  most  servile 
manner.  Talleyrand  said  : — "  I  did  not  see  a  single  hand 
stroke  nobly  the  lion's  mane!  "  And  the  Czar?  Voltaire's 
(Edipe  was  played  before  "  un  parterre  de  rois  ". 

«  L'amitie  d'un  grand  hommc  est  un  bienfait  des  dieux.  » 

The  Czar  turned  to  Napoleon  and  wrung  his  hand.  How 
much  sincerity  and  how  much  hypocrisy?  One  would  like 
to  know  what  Napoleon  thought. 

Spectacles,  hunting-parties,  reviews  and  excursions  :  a 
day  was  given  to  Weimar,  where  Alexander's  sister  reigned, 
and  Napoleon  met  Goethe  and  Wieland  there.  He  talked 
with  them  most  graciously  —  they  were  extremely  flattered 
—  while  Alexander  was  dancing.  They  were  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  on  October  14,  the  anniversary  of 
Jena.  There  were  then  two  Germanies,  that  of  Goethe  and 
that  of  Stein,  and  the  School  of  Weimar  had  not  as  yet  put 
on  the  spiked  helmet. 

They  talked  politics  sometimes,  however,  since  they  had 
come  together  on  purpose  for  that.  Napoleon  was  aston- 
ished and  delighted  to  find  that  the  Czar  asked  for  nothing 
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more  than  to  keep  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Napoleon 
begged  him  to  keep  Austria  under  his  eye,  to  take  notice 
of  her  armaments,  to  warn  her,  reprimand  her,  and  keep 
her  in  check,  if  necessary.  The  Czar  gave  his  promise  : 
which  was  almost  enough  for  the  time  being... 

But  he  talked  with  Talleyrand.  There  were  secret  inter- 
views, and  perhaps  agreements  between  Talleyrand,  the 
Czar  and  the  Austrian  representative,  the  Baron  of  Vincent. 
"  Eh !  sire,  what  are  you  here  for  ?  "  Talleyrand  is  said  to 
have  asked  Alexander  when  he  came  :  "  It  is  for  you  to 
save  Europe.  "  Save  Europe?  What  Europe?  The  Europe 
of  the  ancien  regime, — the  Europe  of  matrimonial  combi- 
nations,— the  Europe  of  wars  of  balance  and  succession, — 
the  Europe  of  "  secrets  "  that  brought  profit  to  some  people. 
Save  Europe?  Europe  saved  by  Bussia?  Can  Europe  be 
imagined  saved  by  Bussia?  Europe  under  the  knout  pen- 
ding the  scythe  and  the  hammer  ? 

At  any  rate,  Napoleon  had  his  hands  freed  for  a  while, 
and  left  the  Czar  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  provisorily,  and 
hastened  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  the  Grande  Armee  was 
waiting  for  him. 

On  November  6,  1808,  he  took  command  of  it.  To  the 
Capuchins  of  Tolosa  he  said  : — "  Gentlemen,  if  you  put 
your  fingers  into  our  military  affairs,  I  promise  to  cut  off 
your  ears.  "  Lefebvre  and  Victor  were  on  the  right  wing. 
On  November  2,  at  Espinosa,  they  settled  the  bands  of 
Blake  and  La  Bomana,  and  Soult  pushed  on  towards 
Corunna.  On  the  left,  Lannes,  Ney  and  Moncey  scattered 
the  bands  of  Castanos  and  Palafox  at  Tudela.  "  Since  I 
started   soldiering  ",  said   Lannes,   "  I  never   saw   such   an 
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utter  rout.  "  Palafox  shut  himself  up  in  Saragossa,  where 
Lannes  besieged  him. 

Forwards,  towards  Burgos,  and  the  deliles  of  Somo-Sierra, 
whence  Madrid  can  be  fallen  on  !  The  defiles  were  well 
guarded,  9.000  men  under  Benito  San-Juan,  and  the  gorge 
was  narrow7  and  rough,  and  1.500  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Colonel  Pire,  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  came  back 
and  said  : — "  Impossible,  Sire !  " — "  I  do  not  know  that 
word",  said  the  Emperor,  and  he  turned  to  his  escort: — 
"  Carry  me  that,  at  the  gallop!  »  It  wras  the  squadron  on 
service,  Montbrun's  light  horse,  150  men  just  in  from 
Poland.  A  wild  charge,  men  falling  at  every  stride  under 
the  bullets  of  men  shooting  as  straight  as  if  at  a  target... 
The  ranks  closed  up,  the  trumpets  sounded  more  furiously 
or  were  cut  short  by  the  bullets: — "Vive  FEmpereur!"  Seven 
minutes,  2.500  metres  covered  at  the  charge,  men  racing 
towards  their  death...  At  the  summit  of  the  col  there  was 
only  one  officer.  Lieutenant  Niegolowski.  But  the  Spa- 
niards had  fled,  and  the  route  lay  open. 

On  the  other  side  the  Emperor  gathered  together  those 
who  were  left...  He  lifted  his  hat  before  their  standard 
riddled  with  bullets.  "  You  are  wrorthy  of  my  Old  Guard. 
I  recognize  you  as  my  bravest  cavalry.  "  Victor's  infantry 
marched  past,  presenting  arms :— "  Hiourrah !  Hourrah  ! 
Vive  FEmpereur  !  "    No  one  any  longer  thought  of  Baylen. 

The  next  day  they  were  before  Madrid.  It  was  summoned 
to  surrender.  It  refused.  Senarmont's  batteries  took  up 
their  position  and  fired  a  few  shots  enfilading  the  town. 
A  second  summons.    The  white  flag. 

On  December  4  the  Emperor  decreed: — "  The  number  of 
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monasteries  in  Spain  shall  be  reduced  to  one  third.  The 
Holy  Office  is  abolished  as  being  prejudicial  to  civil  sover- 
eignty and  authority;  its  leaders  are  arrested  and  their 
possessions  confiscated.  Feudal  rights  are  abolished. 
Seigniorial  justice  is  abolished.  Provincial  customs-dues 
are  abolished...  " 

The  night  of  August  4  over  again...  But  such  revolutions 
are  not  carried  out  by  thunderbolts;  they  must  come  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth.  At  any  rate,  a  programme,  the 
continuation  of  the  reforms  of  the  preceding  century:  a 
powerful  thrust  of  the  ploughshare  into  the  soil  or  Spain. 

On  the  19th,  Soult  announced  that  an  English  army,  which 
had  marched  out  of  Portugal  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was 
advancing  towards  Burgos  and  threatened  to  intercept  the 
lines  of  communication  of  the  Grande  Armee.  Napoleon 
ordered  that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Madrid  newspapers 
that  "  20.000  English  had  been  surrounded  and  defeated  ". 
He  started  off,  through  the  snow  and  the  sleet,  passed  the 
defiles  of  Guadarrama,  marching  himself  on  foot,  in  his 
"  high  boots  ",  hanging  on  to  Duroc's  arm...  They  fell  on 
the  flank  of  the  English.  Moore  nearly  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Napoleon,  but  contrived  to  retreat;  he  was  pursued, 
hunted  down,  hard  hit  at  Astorga...  A  courier  from  France: 
Napoleon  read  the  despatches  by  the  light  of  his  camp-fire. 
Bad  news:  Austria  is  evidently  preparing  for  war  and  is 
about  to  open  the  campaign.  It  is  necessary  to  return  to 
Paris  at  once.  Soult  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  English; 
Moore  was  killed,  but  Admiral  Hope's  250  transports  carried 
off  his  army. 

Napoleon  was  already  on  the  way  to  France: — «  Europe 
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will  not  yet  be  pacified  this  year  ",  wrote  he  to  Joseph.    He 
reached  Paris  on  January  23. 

Behind  him,  Saragossa,  desperately  defended  by  Palafox, 
by  the  Capuchins,  by  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  by  the  monks 
of  the  Aragon  mountains,  but  finally  stormed  by  Lannes, 
and  carried  street  by  street,  convent  by  convent,  was  burning 
in  ruins...    And  it  was  not  the  denouement  of  the  tragedy... 
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While  the  battle  was  still  raging  in  Spain,  storms 
gathered  on  the  Danube,  and  covered  all  the  horizon,  even 
to  the  other  side  of  Russia. 

England,  mistress  of  Delhi  since  1802,  and  heir  to  the 
Empire  of  Great  Mogul,  which  extended  over  the  greatest 
part  of  Asia,  could  now  give  her  full  attention  and  full 
strength  to  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  blockade  of  the 
continent. 

She  returned  to  Persia.  The  Gardane  mission  had  not 
been  fortunate.  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  had  greatly  pained 
Feth-Ali,  who  had  been  so  delighted  to  meet  Napoleon  in 
Moscow.  An  English  mission  superseded  the  French  one 
in  Teheran,  and  the  way  to  India  was  closed. 

The  revolutions  in  Constantinople  were  not  favourable 
to  the  French  influence.  The  Turks  signed  with  England 
the  Peace  of  the  Dardanelles  in  February  1809.  They 
however  still  continued  the  war  w7ith  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube,  at  which  the  London  government  was  by  no  means 
displeased. 

Since  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  been  established  in  Naples, 
the  English  had  been  masters  of  Sicily,  under  pretence  of 
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protecting  the  Bourbons.  Protection  which  was  advanta- 
geous to  them,  as  it  was  in  Spain,  where  it  meant  they 
had  the  Spanish  nation  as  their  allies. 

The  English  vessels  laid  siege  to  all  the  shores  of  the 
Empire;  they  cruised  off  Brest,  Boulogne,  Antwerp,  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  in  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  where  they  kept  watch  on  Russia. 

But  all  these  undertakings  did  not  amount  to  much  as 
yet,  except  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was  Austria  that 
was  the  centre  of  resistance  in  Europe. 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  made  Napoleon  master  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  had  caused  the  ruling  bodies  in  Vienna 
to  regret  they  had  not  stepped  in  after  Eylau,  when  the 
French  armies  were  kept  in  check  at  the  other  end  of 
Prussia.  When  they  saw  the  Emperor  engaged  in  Spain, 
they  thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be  missed  and 
hastened  their  preparations  for  war.  After  Baylen,  their 
mind  were  made  up.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  links  between 
the  Holy  See  and  Vienna. 

And  Austria  became  an  u  immense  military  camp  ". 
Nothing  more  natural.  She  was  the  mainstay  of  the  ancien 
regime;  for  centuries  she  had  held  the  crown  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  had  at  once  taken  up  her  position 
against  the  Revolution;  and,  since  1792,  almost  without  a 
break,  she  had  carried  on  war  against  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  and  the  Empire.  She  had  been  beaten  continually, 
from  Jemappes  to  Austerlitz,  but  she  remained  the  enemy, 
and  her  enmity  was  that  of  bitter  hatred. 

She  had  friends  within  the  walls.  Metternich,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  Paris,  carried  on  delightful  love-affairs 
there,    and    continued    the    conversation   with    Tallevrand. 
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There  was  talk  of  entrusting  the  helm  to  another  pilot  than 
the  erratic  one  who  was  going  to  throw  the  ship  of  France 
straight  on  the  rocks:  touching  consideration... 

In  the  winter  of  1808-1809,  the  finishing  touch  was  given 
to  the  preparations  without  any  further  attempt  at  con- 
cealing that  the  campaign  would  be  opened  as  soon  as 
spring  came.  The  new  Empress,  Maria  of  Modena,  distri- 
buted standards  to  the  regiments.  At  the  Easter  concert, 
the  whole  audience  rose  when  the  Osterreich  iiber  alles  was 
sung,  and  the  women  applauded  till  their  hands  were  sore. 

On  April  10,  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  the 
Archduke  Charles  crossed  the  Inn  at  the  head  of  100.000  men 
and  invaded  Bavaria,  issuing  a  proclamation  "  to  the  German 
nation  "  inviting  it  to  join  in  the  war  for  freedom. 

The  whole  of  central  Europe  at  once  broke  into  a  blaze. 
The  Tyrol  rose  under  Andreas  Hofer.  Colonel  Bisson  was 
surrounded  in  the  region  of  the  Brenner  and  capitulated — a 
second  Baylen.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand  entered  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  with  40.000  men.  Joseph  Ponia- 
towski  could  only  gather  15.000  to  meet  him,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  save  Warsaw,  which  was  entered  on  April  19. 

The  Archduke  John  —  it  was  the  war  of  the  archdukes  — 
invaded  Venetia,  and  Eugene  was  beaten  at  Sacile  on 
April  16.  A  thrill  ran  through  Italy,  and  prayers  were 
offered  up  in  Rome.  In  Germany,  the  agitation  gained 
ground.  Colonel  von  Dornberg,  aided  by  Marianne  de 
Stein,  the  Abbess  of  the  Noble  Ladies  of  Homberg,  attempted 
to  carry  off  King  Jerome  —  to  put  him  in  a  convent  ?  — 
Major  Schill,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  left 
Berlin  and  tried  to  start  a  rising  in  Westphalia.  The  fire 
began  to  spread... 
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The  Archduke  Charles,  resting  his  right  on  Bohemia, 
where  he  had  50.000  men  under  Bellegarde,  and  his  left  on 
the  Tyrol,  where  the  Archduke  Louis  was  marching  along 
the  Alps,  advanced  straight  on  Landshut,  intending  to  break 
the  French  lines,  which  stretched  from  Batisbon  to  Augs- 
burg over  a  distance  of  150  kilometers... 

Napoleon  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  had  not  had 
time  to  draw  up  according  to  his  habit  a  methodical  plan 
for  the  movements  of  his  army  corps.  On  the  10th,  he  had 
given  a  few  orders  to  Berthier  :  Davout  was  at  Batisbon, 
Massena  at  Augsburg.  He  did  not  start  himself  until  the 
12th.  On  the  17th  he  reached  Donau worth,  just  before 
Nordlingen,  but  the  Archduke  Charles  was  not  at  Ulm;  he 
was  pushing  hard  against  the  French  centre. 

Napoleon  saw  the  danger.  If  his  line  was  broken,  every- 
thing would  give  way,  from  Germany  to  Italy.  He  called 
Davout  and  Massena  up  from  left  and  right  to  the  centre 
at  Tengen.  Davout  left  the  65th  regiment  of  the  line  at 
Batisbon  and  marched  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
along  the  Austrian  front,  repulsed  with  difficulty  the  enemy 
divisions  now  coming  up,  and  joined  the  Emperor. 

The  battle  began.  It  was  the  "  five  days'  battle  •".  It 
recalled  the  manoeuvring  of  Montenotte  and  Mondovi.  On 
the  19th,  the  French  army  completed  its  concentration,  and 
the  Emperor  harangued  the  contingents  from  Bavaria  and 
Wiirtemberg,  which  were  proud  of  fighting  under  his 
orders.  On  the  20th  he  advanced  on  Abensburg  and 
arrested  the  enemy  offensive.  On  the  21st,  he  carried  the 
enemy  positions  at  Landshut  with  such  ease  that  he  under- 
stood that  he  doubtless  had  before  him  merely  part  of  the 
Austrian  army,  as  at  Jena.     It  was  true;  it  was  only  the 
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left  wing  under  the  Archduke  Louis.  The  Archduke  Charles 
had  fallen  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on  the  French 
left,  where  Davout  was  stationed. 

Napoleon  spent  the  night  of  April  21-22  in  giving  the 
necessary  orders.  He  asked  Davout  to  stand  his  ground, 
and  he  would  join  him  at  Eckmuhl  on  the  22nd  at  noon. 
Davout  stood  his  ground,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  do, 
as  he  had  to  do  to  win  a  decisive  success.  At  noon  the 
Emperor  with  Lannes  and  Massena  arrived  from  Landshut, 
hurled  his  two  corps  on  the  archduke's  Hank,  which  gave 
way,  and  the  Wiirtemberg  troops  took  the  castle  of 
Eckmuhl. 

The  Archduke  Charles  yielded  ground  and  withdrew  on 
Ratisbon,  where  the  65th  of  the  line  was  swept  away. 
Napoleon  pursued  him,  pressed  him  hotly  before  Ratisbon, 
was  wounded  slightly  in  the  foot,  while  Lannes  forced  his 
way  into  the  town.  But  the  Archduke  escaped  to  the  left 
bank  and  led  his  army  back  into  Bavaria  above  the  valley 
of  the  great  river. 

It  was  not  a  victory  as  at  Ulm,  and  the  armies  of  the 
Archduke  had  still  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  road  to 
Vienna  was  open,  however,  and  Napoleon  led  a  rush  thither 
between  the  Danube  and  the  mountians.  Massena  carried 
Passau  on  the  29th,  Linz  on  May  3,  and  crushed  the  Aus- 
trian rearguard  in  a  bloody  fight  at  Ebersberg.  The  French 
marched  over  the  same  ground  as  in  1805  —  Molk,  St. 
Polten. 

Napoleon  was  before  Vienna  on  May  10.  The  Archduke 
Maximilian  withdrew  and  the  Emperor  entered  the  city  on 
the  13th.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  palace  of 
Schoenbrlinn,  where  'he  was  to  spend  five  months... 
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ESSLING  —  THE  POPE  CARRIED  OFF  FROM  ROME 

He  did  not  hold  the  bridges  over  the  Danube,  for  the 
enemy  had  destroyed  them,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
over  against  Vienna  with  100.000  men.  He  had  concen- 
trated the  contingents  under  Bellegarde  and  the  Archduke 
Louis.  He  had  called  around  him  all  the  military  forces 
of  the  monarchy. 

He  would  have  to  be  crushed  before  he  got  too  strong. 

The  task  was  a  hard  one.  He  was  covered  by  the  two 
broad  arms  of  the  Danube,  wide  ditches  300  and  250  metres 
across,  full  of  sandbanks,  and  the  river  was  in  flood,  the 
spring  flood,  which  usually  reaches  its  highest  point  in  June. 

Three  or  four  kilometers  below  Vienna,  the  Danube  en- 
circles the  island  of  Lobau,  a  league  in  length.  The  broader 
arm  of  the  river  runs  to  the  south,  the  other,  narrower, 
80  to  100  meters  in  breadth,  flowing  to  the  north.  A  bridge 
of  boats  was  built  in  all  haste  over  the  broader  arm,  and 
the  divisions  under  Boudet  and  Lassalle  crossed  over  into 
the  island  and  swept  away  those  of  the  enemy  tirailleurs 
still  left  there.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  20th,  covered  by 
powerful  forces  of  artillery,  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the 
narrower  arm,  and  Lassalle  led  his  cavalry  on  to  the  left 
bank  and  cleared  the  ground  before  it.  Napoleon  ordered 
his  troops  to  cross  during  the  night. 

A  sudden  rise  in  the  flood,  a  meter  in  a  few  hours,  broke 
the  great  bridge,  and  Napoleon  hesitated  to  continue  the 
operation,  which  had  now  become  dangerous.  But  the 
bridge  was  mended  quickly  and  it  would  doubtless  stand 
the  strain  now.    On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Emperor 
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sent  30.000  men  across;  Lannes  occupied  Essling  and  Mas- 
sena  behind  him  held  Aspern. 

The  battle  began.    The  Archduke  Charles  had  90.000  men 
in  line.     He   manoeuvred    round   Essling    and   Aspern    in 
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order  to  push  the  French  into  the  river,  as  the  Russians 
had  been  at  Friedland.  Napoleon  accelerated  the  crossing 
of  his  troops.  In  the  night  of  May  20-21  his  forces  reached 
the  figure  of  60.000  men,  enough  to  stand  the  shock. 

There  was  furious  fighting  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 
The  Archduke  bought  all  his  weight  to  bear  on  Aspern,  so 
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as  to  reach  the  bridge-head,  destroy  the  bridge  and  cut 
off  the  retreat.  Lannes  hurled  on  the  Austrian  centre  for- 
midables  masses  of  cavalry,  the  cuirassiers  of  Spain,  and 
Lassalle's  chasseurs,  and  held  his  lines  from  Essling  to 
Aspern,  which  enabled  Napoleon  to  bring  up  fresh  troops. 
Davout  crossed  in  his  turn,  and  took  up  his  position  behind 
Lannes,  and  then  on  the  right  outflanked  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  whose  centre  began  to  give  ground... 

But  the  river  rose  rapidly,  furiously,  as  if  it  had  taken 
sides  against  the  Emperor,  as  if  the  gods  were  fighting  in 
the  battle  of  men.  The  great  bridge  was  swept  away 
bodily,  the  smaller  one  as  well;  the  island  itself  was 
threatened.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  hold  fast  and 
win  the  battle  with  the  troops  engaged.  Lannes  and 
Massena  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The  enemy  was 
mowed  down  by  the  artillery. 

But  Napoleon  did  not  wish  to  stake  the  fortune  of  the 
war  on  an  accident...  He  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  on 
the  island  of  Lobau,  brought  up  all  the  boats  and  pontoons 
he  could  to  ensure  his  retreat,  and  charged  Massena  to 
cover  this  delicate  operation. 

The  Archduke  had  suffered  too  heavy  losses  to  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  situation.  He  however  harassed  the 
French  as  much  as  he  could,  and  bombarded  them  hotly. 
Lannes  was  mortally  wounded  :  he  was  forty,  the  Emperor's 
age.  Massena  held  Aspern  long  enough  for  everybody  to 
cross... 

The  Danube,  not  the  Archduke,  had  been  victorious.  The 
Emperor  held  the  island  of  Lobau  and  could  use  it  for 
further  enterprises.  Davout  kept  order  in  Vienna,  the  popu- 
lation of  which  had  followed  the  drama  from  the  further 
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bank,  cheered  their  river,  and  replied  lo  the  hurrahs  from 
the  other  side. 

The  whole  of  Europe  was  thrown  into  turmoil  by  the 
news  that  the  Emperor  had  met  with  a  check,  either  at 
the  hands  of  the  Archduke  or  owing  to  the  rising  of  the 
river.  The  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol  became  more  violent, 
and  the  mountaineers  threatened  Munich,  on  the  very 
line  of  communication  of  the  French  armies.  The  Duke 
of  Brunswick-Oels  formed  in  Bohemia  the  "  black  legion 
of  Vengeance  ".  With  a  few  Austrian  troops  he  gathered 
together  20.000  men,  entered  Saxony,  took  Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  and  drove  out  King  Frederick-Augustus,  who  lied 
as  far  as  Frankfort.  Jerome  was  threatened  in  Westphalia, 
both  directly  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Main  and  Bavaria. 
Napoleon  might  be  surrounded  in  Vienna. 

Prussia  was  in  a  state  of  agitation.  The  Count  of  Fin- 
kenstein,  her  minister  in  Austria,  thought  it  was  now  time 
to  take  a  decision.  Blucher  spoke  of  resigning  if  war  was 
not  declared.  "  Let  who  will  wear  chains  :  I  never  shall !  " 
Scharnhost  wrote  to  the  king  : — "  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  my 
grave  in  dishonour,  and  I  should  do  so  if  I  did  not  advise 
your  Majesty  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  for  decla- 
ring war  on  France.  Is  it  your  wish,  Sire,  that  victorious 
Austria  should  restore  your  States  to  you  as  if  she  gave  you 
alms,  or  that  Napoleon,  if  he  is  victorious,  should  disarm 
your  soldiers  like  a  city  militia?  " 

The  Austrian  government  sent  Colonel  Steigentesch  to 
Konigsberg,  where  the  King  was.  He  was  feted;  he  had 
kept  his  uniform  on  : — "  I  am  far  too  proud  of  it  ",  said 
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he,  "  since  Aspern.  "  Negotiations  still  went  on;  was 
Prussia  going  to  make  up  her  mind?    She  questioned  Russia. 

Russia  was  the  ally  of  France.     What  kind  of  an  ally? 

Napoleon  had  begged  her  to  help  Poniatowski  in  Warsaw, 
but  she  did  no  such  thing,  though  she  made  a  great  show 
of  her  good  intentions.  On  Napoleon's  orders,  Poniatowski 
left  the  region  of  Warsaw  and  moved  into  Galicia,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  when  he  proclaimed  an  insur- 
rection. The  whole  province  threw  itself  into  his  arms, 
into  the  arms  of  Poland.  It  was  the  second  act  in  the 
resurrection  of  Poland. 

Russia  complained;  she  did  not  wish  Poland  to  be  recon- 
stituted. The  Czar  sent  an  army  under  Prince  Galitzine 
southward  —  against  the  Austrians  or  against  the  men  of 
Warsaw?  When  it  met  the  Austrians,  it  did  not  attack 
them,  or,  if  a  few  shots  were  fired,  apologized.  At  San- 
domierz,  it  prevented  the  Warsaw  party  from  taking  the 
town.  The  Austrians,  when  driven  out  of  Cracow  by  Ponia- 
towski, called  in  the  Russians.  The  Russians,  though  allies 
of  France,  served  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 

Downright  treachery.  Napoleon  did  not  at  first  think  it 
possible,  but  he  had  to  admit  it  when  such  proofs  were 
given; — "  That  is  not  an  alliance  !  "  And  he  ordered  Cau- 
laincourt,  his  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  take  note 
of  everything  and  bring  it  up  before  the  Czar,  while  main- 
taining the  utmost  cordiality  in  appearance,  for  that  might 
still  be  useful.  But  he  was  fully  aware  that  Russia  was  no 
longer  with  him. 

He  was  not  wholly  surprised,  for  could  he  have  allies 
among  the  sovereigns  of  the  ancien  regime  ?  He  was  the 
Emperor,  powerful  and  solitary,  Moses  bringing  from  the 
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revolutionary  Sinai  the  Code  of  the  new  law.  And  he  went 
on  his  way,  his  brain  clear,  his  gestures  assured,  and  his 
will  a  will  of  iron. 

He  had  already,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  broken  off  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  decided  to  take  Rome,  the  Capitol  of  his 
imperial  career.    Nothing  could  change  his  determination. 

On  May  17  1809,  he  issued  a  decree  "  from  our  imperial 
camp  in  Vienna  "  : 

"  The  States  of  the  Pope  are  united  to  the  French  Empire. 
—  The  city  of  Rome,  so  celebrated  for  the  famous  memories 
it  contains,  the  first  seat  of  Christianity,  is  declared  an  im- 
perial and  free  town.  —  The  remains  of  the  Roman  monu- 
ments shall  be  kept  up  and  preserved  at  the  expense  of 
our  treasury.  " 

An  extraordinary  deliberative  assembly,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Miollis,  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Papal  States, 
prepare  their  division  into  departments,  and  install  in  Rome 
a  municipal  Senate  of  60  members.  The  Civil  Code  was  to 
be  put  in  vigour  from  July  1  onwards,  or  at  latest  from 
August  1.  The  Emperor  wrote  on  June  17  to  Murat,  who 
was  charged,  to  keep  an  eye  on  matters  from  Naples  : — 
"  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  deliberative  assembly 
must  be  to  do  away  with  the  Inquisition.  "  He  added :  — 
"  No  opposition  will  be  tolerated...  I  shall  have  in  Rome  a 
palace  placed  on  my  civil  list,  and  fit  provision  must  be 
made  for  it.  " 

The  imperial  decree  issued  from  Vienna  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Pope  on  June  10.  At  first  he  merely  said:  — 
"  Consummation  est.  The  dark  designs  of  the  enemies  of 
the  apostolic  seat  have  been  accomplished.  " 

Then  he  issued  the  bull  Quam  memoriam,  which  excom- 
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municated  all  those  who  had  committed,  ordered,  favoured 
or  advised  the  criminal  attacks  made  on  the  Holy  See, 
"  Whatever  the  dignity,  high  though  it  be,  they  possess, 
though  they  be  persons  worthy  of  being  named  specially.  " 

Napoleon  recognized  himself,  and  flew  into  a  passion.  He 
wrote  to  Murat: — ''  This  is  an  excommunication  published 
by  the  Pope  against  himself.  No  more  half-measures.  He 
is  a  raging  madman  and  must  be  shut  up.  "  He  ordered 
Cardinal  Pacca  and  other  "  adherents  of  the  Pope  "  to  be 
arrested,  as  well  as  the  Pope  himself  if  that  were  necessary. 

On  July  6,  at  dawn,  General  Radet  went  to  the  Quirinal 
in  order  to  arrest  Cardinal  Pacca.  The  Pope  opposed  him, 
and  was  arrested  himself,  taken  to  a  carriage  in  waiting, 
and  while  the  Angelus  was  ringing  from  the  church-towers 
in  Rome,  the  Pope  and  the  cardinal  were  carried  away 
towards  Florence  under  the  escort  of  a  few  horsemen. 

Cardinal  Pacca  was  imprisoned  in  the  citadel  of  Fenes- 
trella,  and  the  Pope  taken  from  Grenoble  to  Savona. 

From  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  Catholics  were 
thrown  into  turmoil  by  the  news  of  such  a  crime:  Napoleon 
was  Antechrist  indeed. 


THE  DANUBE  CONQUERED 

THE  MANOEUVRE  OF  MARCHFELD 

That  very  day  the  cannon  were  thundering  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  The  victory  of  Eckmuhl  had  saved  Eugene, 
whom  the  Archduke  John  had  pressed  hotly.  The  latter 
had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  while  Eugene, 
well  advised  by  Macdonald,  pursued  him  through  the  moun- 
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tains,  over  the  roads  followed  by  Napoleon  twelve  years 
before  when  marching  on  Vienna  via  Leoben.  The  Arch- 
duke, eager  to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Austria,  did  not  make 
much  resistance.  Eugene  and  Macdonald  manoeuvred  so 
as  to  throw  him  back  into  Hungary,  and  on  May  26,  four 
days  after  the  battle  of  Essling,  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  Italy  came  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Grande  Armee 
at  Briick,  near  the  Semmering.  They  formed  a  reinfor- 
cement of  50.000  men  which  almost  at  once  made  good  the 
check  of  the  day  before. 

The  Emperor  at  once  ordered  Eugene  and  Macdonald  to 
get  rid  of  the  Archduke  John  once  for  all.  There  resulted 
a  series  of  operations  ending  in  the  battle  of  Raab,  on 
June  14,  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  the  young  Italian  army, 
one  which  Napoleon  was  pleased  to  mention  side  by  side 
on  account  of  the  date  with  those  of  Friedland  and  Marengo. 
Davout,  near  Pressburg,  held  the  fords  of  the  Danube,  while 
south  of  Vienna  Marmont  was  coming  up  from  Dalmatia, 
bringing  with  him  some  of  the  old  Austerlitz  regiments. 

The  archdukes  were  still  scattered  and  Napoleon  had 
concentrated  all  his  forces.  With  the  reinforcements  from 
the  rear,  and  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  very 
long  lines  of  communication,  he  still  had  an  appreciable 
numerical  superiority  over  the  Archduke  Charles. 

But  the  Danube  had  to  be  conquered.     A  titanic  task. 

The  Emperor  began  by  uniting  the  island  of  Lobau  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Like  Caesar  at  Bonn,  when  he 
wished  to  reach  and  conquer  the  Germans,  he  had  a  bridge 
of  piles  thrown  over  the  Danube.  Sixty  wooden  piles, 
higher  than  the  highest  floods,  supported  a  wide  causeway 
on  which  artillery  and  cavalry  could  pass  as  easily  as  on 
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the  road.  The  old  bridge  of  boats,  thirty-five  metres  further 
down,  was  to  serve  for  the  infantry,  protected  as  it  was  by 
the  other  against  the  stream.  "  Two  bridges  as  wide  and  as 
fine  as  those  of  Wittenberg  ",  wrote  Napoleon  to  the  King 
of  Saxony,  "  each  440  fathoms  in  length.  Therefore  the 
Danube  cannot  pretend  to  be  an  obstacle.  " 

The  island  of  Lobau  was  organized  with  a  care  traces 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  There  were  roadways  in  the 
lower  parts,  trestle-bridges  over  the  little  canals,  powder- 
magazines,  cattle-pens,  wine  stores,  excellent  wine,  several 
thousand  bottles  from  the  cellars  of  the  Vienna  convents, 
and  the  bridges  and  roads  were  lit  by  lanterns. 

It  remained  to  prepare  the  crossing  of  the  smaller  arm. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  of  crossing  opposite  Aspern  and 
Essling,  where  the  Archduke  Charles  had  made  retrench- 
ments bristling  with  artillery.  Napoleon  however  made  at 
this  point  preparations  as  evident  as  possible,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Austrians.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  crossed  further  away,  two  kilometers  to  the  south,  he 
would  have  to  do  so  more  suddenly,  before  the  enemy 
could  intervene. 

The  problem  was  difficult.  It  was  necessary  to  transport 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  50.000  men  in  two  hours, 
150.000  in  four  or  five  hours  in  the  night,  40.000  horses 
and  600  cannon. 

Large  ferry-boats  were  got  ready,  each  for  300  men  at  a 
time,  and  provided  with  a  moveable  gangway  which  could 
be  let  down  on  the  bank;  five  ferry-boats  to  an  army- 
corps; — behind  them,  four  bridges  of  boats  or  pontoons; — 
finally  a  large  bridge  in  one  piece,  with  joints  in  it,  made  of 
boats  fastened  together  with  beams,  as  long  as  the  width  of 
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the  arm  to  be  crossed,  which  would  be  brought  up  from 
the  larger  arm  to  join  the  two  banks  when  opened  out. 

Everything  was  ready  for  July  1.  "  There  is  no  more 
Danube  for  the  French  army  ",  cried  Napoleon  in  triumph 
in  his  24th  Bulletin  de  la  Grande  Armee.  All  that  was  left 
to  do  was  to  outmanoeuvre  the  enemy,  which  was  nothing 
in  comparison. 

Napoleon  waited  for  a  favourable  night.  This  time  he 
commanded  the  elements  and  nature.  The  night  of  July 
4-5  was  as  dark  as  could  be  wished,  thick  with  clouds, 
with  a  thunderstorm  into  the  bargain,  just  what  was 
required.  The  bridges  were  placed,  the  ferry-boats  brought 
up,  the  great  bridge  was  set  in  position...  instantly,  men, 
horses  and  artillery  crossed  in  perfect  order.  The  Emperor 
crossed  himself.  In  climbing  the  slope  on  the  other  side, 
he  slipped  in  the  mud  : — "  Give  me  a  hand,  grenadier.  " 
Now  he  was  at  the  top,  and  had  before  him  the  wide  plain 
of  Marchfeld. 

The  storm  was  passing  away.  It  was  no  longer  needed. 
Day  wras  breaking. 

A  tremendous  discharge  from  113  guns  smashed  up  the 
village  of  Enzersdorf,  behind  which  the  army  was  deploying. 
At  four  in  the  morning,  under  a  blazing  sun,  70.000  French- 
men were  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube:  on  the  right, 
Davout,  marching  up  towards  the  heights  of  Neusiedl  and 
Wagram; — on  the  left,  Massena,  close  to  the  river; — behind, 
Bernadotte  and  the  Saxons,  the  army  of  Italy  under  Eugene 
and  Macdonald,  and  the  army  of  Dalmatia  under  Marmont. 
The  Emperor  galloped  through  the  lines;  he  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere: — "  Vive  l'Empereur!  "  Everything  was  ready. 
En  avant  ! 
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The  Archduke  had  had  to  leave  his  retrenchments  before 
Essling  and  Aspern,  but  they  formed  a  strong  support  for 
his  right  along  the  river.  On  his  left  he  held  the  plateau 
of  Wagram.  The  battle  stretched  from  the  river  to  the 
plateau  in  front  of  Enzersdorf.  Methodically,  irresistibly, 
Napoleon  pushed  forward  his  divisions,  supported  by  heavy 
artillery  and  violent  cavalry  charges.  Massena  on  the  left 
gained  ground  towards  Essling.  Davout  had  more  trouble 
in  climbing  the  plateau.  Napoleon  hurled  his  Saxons  and 
Bernadotte  into  the  melee.  But  Macdonald,  who  was  behind, 
fired  on  the  Saxons,  believing  them  to  be  the  enemy.  The 
troops  wavered  and  fell  into  disorder.  The  night  came  on, 
the  cannonade  ceased,  and  the  men  lay  down  on  their  posi- 
tions... Napoleon,  by  his  bivouac  fire,  chatted  with  his 
marshals  and  gave  his  orders  as  if  for  a  manoeuvre  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars. 

On  the  6th,  the  Emperor  allowed  the  Archduke  to  attack 
Massena,  whom  he  hoped  to  force  back  from  the  river  so 
as  to  renew  the  event  of  May  22.  Massena  stood  his  ground 
as  firmly  as  before.  The  Archduke  attacked  more  despe- 
rately, he  was  checked,  the  French  delivered  their  riposte... 
while  Davout  resumed  his  movement  at  the  other  end  of 
the  field.  The  Emperor  followed  it  through  his  glass. 
When  the  right  time  had  come,  he  brought  up  a  hundred 
guns  under  Drouot  into  the  very  middle  of  the  front.  Then 
he  was  master  of  the  thunder.  A  peal  louder  and  more  fearful 
than  that  of  a  storm.  The  enemy  centre  was  driven  in, 
Macdonald  hurled  in  his  infantry  and  cavalry  in  a  way  that 
drew  a  cry  of  admiration  from  the  Emperor,  Massena  pushed 
forward  on  the  left,  Davout  carried  the  heights,  and  Oudinot 
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was  at  Wagram.  If  the  Archduke  did  not  yield,  he  would 
be  outflanked  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

It  was  only  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  battle  was 
won.  Napoleon,  who  had  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights,  slept 
on  a  tiger-skin  in  the  shade  of  a  heap  of  drums  while  his 
victorious  army  drove  the  troops  of  the  Archduke  before 
them  over  the  roads  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

On  July  12,  Austria  asked  for  and  obtained  the  armistice 
of  Znaim. 

Europe  was  tamed  like  the  Danube. 

There  were  still  a  few  spasms.  The  English  won  a  battle 
at  Talavera,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  on  July  28,  though 
this  success  has  been  contested.  At  any  rate,  it  brought 
Wellington  a  peerage.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  they 
debarked  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  and  took  Flushing  on 
August  15.  They  intended  to  attack  Antwerp,  but  within  a 
few  days  they  wTere  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  their 
men  being  taken  with  fever.  The  Tyrol  was  reduced. 
Brunswick-Oels  was  indeed  able  to  sleep  one  night  at 
Brunswick  in  the  castle  of  his  ancestors,  but  the  next  day 
he  had  to  flee  to  the  Baltic,  where  the  English  took  him  off. 

Austria  attempted  to  moderate  the  demands  of  the  victor, 
and  counted  upon  Russia.  The  Czar  refused  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  negotiations.  Why  ?  He  declared  at  any  rate 
that  he  was  opposed  to  any  aggrandizement  of  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw.  If  Austria  lost  Galicia,  he  wanted  four-fifths 
of  it  or  at  any  rate  two-thirds  —  his  "  political  thermo- 
meter " —  :  but  with  what  right? 

Napoleon  was  delighted  that  Russia  did  not  go  beyond 
words.     He  forced  Austria  to  accept  his   conditions.     He 
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took  from  her  the  eastern  part  of  Galicia,  which  he  gave 
almost  entirely  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  —  only  the  district 
of  Tarnopol  being  reserved  for  Russia  — ,  the  greatest  part 
of  Upper  Austria,  with  Salzburg  and  Braunau,  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  which  formed  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia  the 
Government  of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  the  Illyricum  of  the 
Caesars. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Schoenbriinn  on  October  14. 
On  the  13th,  a  student  called  Staps  had  been  arrested  with 
a  knife  on  him  with  which  he  wished  to  kill  the  Emperor. 
Mere  child's  play  ! 

When  Austria  had  been  crippled  like  Prussia  at  Tilsit, 
there  was  no  great  power  left  in  Europe.  Russia  is  not 
in  Europe.  Europe  was  "  pacified  ",  it  had  entered  into  the 
peace  of  the  Empire  under  the  law  of  the  "  Emperor  of 
Rome  ". 
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To  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  which 
should  be  a  new  era,  an  heir  was  necessary,  an  heir  of 
direct  descent,  not  one  of  a  different  line,  the  child  of  a 
brother  or  nephew,  whose  accession  could  only  break  the 
bonds  of  the  Empire  at  the  slightest  accident,  but  a  son 
whom  the  Emperor  had  had  time  to  form  and  fit  for  the 
duties  of  his  charge. 

Napoleon  understood  the  necessity  of  this,  after  Wagram, 
when  he  saw  the  construction  of  the  Empire  practically 
completed.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  thinking  of  divor- 
cing Josephine,  but  now  his  resolution  was  come  to  and  he 
at  once  carried  it  out. 

On  November  20,  Caulaincourt  was  charged  to  approach 
the  Czar  with  a  view  to  obtaining  eventually  the  hand  of 
his  sister  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne.  But  as  Napoleon  would 
not  have  liked  the  inglorious  position  of  a  rejected  suitor, 
the  Austrian  Embassy  in  Paris  was  questioned  on  No- 
vember 21  about  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  a  con- 
versation began  with  Vienna. 

On  November  30,  Napoleon  informed  Josephine  formally 
of  his  intention.    She  fainted,  and  he  called  in  Bausset,  the 
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Prefect  of  the  Palace.  Bausset  attempted  to  raise  her;  she 
said  to  him  in  a  whisper: — "  Gently  !  you  are  hurting  me!  " 
Queen  Hortense  came  to  see  to  her  mother. 

On  December  15,  the  official  deed  of  divorce  was  drawn 
up  by  Cambaceres,  and  registered  by  a  senatus-consultum 
on  the  16th.  On  January  9,  1810,  the  diocesan  official 
declared  the  religious  marriage  to  be  dissolved.  News 
from  Rome  was  slow  in  coming  and  the  first  despatches  did 
not  forecast  a  favourable  reply. 

On  February  5,  indeed,  Caulaincourt  announced  that  the 
Dowager  Empress  was  raising  objections.  On  the  6th,  Eu- 
gene, in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  asked  Schwarzenberg, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  for  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa.  Schwarzenberg  granted  it.  On  the  7th,  the 
contract  was  drawn  up  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Marie-Antoi- 
nette. Swift  couriers  went  for  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  On  February  17,  Napoleon  got  the  Senate  to 
approve  a  senatus-consultum  which  has  as  much  importance 
in  history  as  that  of  May  18,  1804,  and  completes  it. 

After  having  recalled  how  "the  imperial  eagles  have  recov- 
ered possession  of  their  ancient  territory  ",  and  proclaimed 
that  "  Rome,  now  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Great  Empire, 
will  rise  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  last  of  the 
Caesars  ",  it  says: — "  The  State  of  Rome  is  united  to  the 
French  Empire  and  is  made  an  integral  part  thereof. — The 
city  of  Rome  is  the  second  city  in  the  Empire. — The  Prince 
Imperial  bears  the  title  and  receives  the  honours  on  the 
King  of  Rome. — There  shall  be  in  Rome  a  prince  of  the 
blood  or  a  great  dignitary  of  the  Empire  to  hold  the  court 
of  the  Emperor. — After  having  been  crowned  in  the  cathedral 
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of  Notre-Dame,  the  Emperors  shall  be  crowned  in  Saint 
Peter's  in  Rome  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign.  " 

Berthier,  Prince  de  Wagram,  had  been  sent  to  Vienna  to 
marry  the  young  Archduchess  by  proxy,  and  bring  her  to 
Paris.  She  travelled  thither  by  Braunau,  Strassburg  and 
Rheims. 

The  Emperor  was  anxious  to  see  her,  and  went  to  Com- 
piegne  to  meet  her  on  March  27,  remaining  there  with  her 
till  the  30th.  It  does  not  appear  that  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
suffered  too  much  from  the  marriage. 

The  civil  marriage  was  performed  at  Saint-Cloud  on 
April  1.  On  the  2nd,  the  cortege  entered  Paris  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  which  was  being  built  at  the  Etoile,  and 
which  was  represented  by  plaster.  The  court  was  waiting 
in  the  Tuileries.  To  divert  her,  a  collation  was  served  up. 
Metternich,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  took  his  glass,  and 
raised  it  at  the  window  below  which  the  crowd  was  gather- 
ed, saying  in  a  loud  voice: — "  To  the  King  of  Rome!  "... 
The  abdication  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  favour  of  the  Great 
Empire.  The  religious  ceremony  took  place  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Louvre. 

The  Emperor  wanted  a  son;  he  had  to  have  a  son;  there- 
fore he  was  to  have  a  son. 

On  March  20,  1811,  the  King  of  Rome  was  born  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  Emperor  said  : — "  Now  begins  the  finest 
epoch  of  my  reign.  " — To  the  Senate; — "  The  great  destiny 
of  my  son  shall  be  fulfilled.  " — To  Josephine  : — "  I  hope 
he  will  fulfil  his  destiny.  " 

The  child  was  baptized  on  June  9  at  Notre-Dame.  After 
the  holy  water  had  been  poured  on  the  forehead  of  the 
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little  King,  the  Emperor  took  him  in  his  arms  and  presented 
him  to  the  people  present,  that  is  to  say  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Empire. 

It  was  the  consecration  of  the  dynasty;  more  than  that, 
it  was  the  consecration  of  peace.  A  cradle  means  peace. 
In  that  cradle  there  slept  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  poet  then  makes  the  Emperor  say  : — "  The  future 
belongs  to  me !  "  The  Emperor  had  not  so  much  pride.  He 
knew  "  how  to  found  ",  and  he  knew  too  how  difficult  it 
is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  peace... 

So  the  Empire  lived,  worked  and  increased  in  peace.  The 
legislative  assemblies  were  reduced  to  silence.  The  Conseil 
d'Etat  continued  its  magnificent  labour.  The  Senate  record- 
ed the  will  of  the  master.  Just  as  things  had  happened 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  However  Napoleon  never  asked 
it  to  deliberate  upon  the  sauce  for  a  turbot. 

The  press  was  reduced  to  silence;  there  were  only  four 
newspapers  and  they  only  published  what  the  government 
wished.  Was  public  opinion  represented  by  Chateaubriand 
or  by  Madame  de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  a  Genevese,  married 
to  a  Swede  and  then  to  an  Italian?  The  "  philosophers  " 
would  have  complained  they  could  no  longer  philosophize. 
But  Napoleon  was  a  different  kind  of  philosopher;  for  his 
philosophy,  the  "  ideology  "  of  the  18th  century,  had  come 
down  from  the  clouds  and  drawing-room  talk  into  the  Code 
and  the  very  soil  of  the  land  of  France. 

The  Catholics  were  henceforward  the  worst  enemies  he 
had,  but  what  of  that?  It  was  not  their  opposition  that 
would  bring  about  his  fall.  The  peasant  was  working  on 
the  soil  now  quite  free  from  feudal  dues.     Industry  was 
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developing  more  than  it  had  done  since  the  time  of  Col- 
bert, and  Napoleon  watched  over  it  most  carefully.  At  the 
time  of  the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome,  he  approved  the 
reports  he  had  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  about  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beetroot.  He  encouraged  mechanical  industry: 
— "  To  say  that  it  is  better  to  employ  machines  is  to  say 
that  the  sun  gives  more  light  than  a  candle.  "  The  popu- 
lation, which  in  the  old  French  districts  had  reached 
27.000.000  in  1801,  had  in  1815  increased  to  29.000.000. 

He  made  Paris  into  an  imperial  capital,  classical  in  its 
lines,  and  modelled  on  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars.  He  traced 
from  the  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  l'Etoile  the  sacred  way, 
the  slight  deviation  of  which  he  would  have  liked  to  correct 
at  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  At  any  rate, 
he  drew  it  from  the  city  of  the  Kings  to  the  vast  quarter 
which  was  to  be  the  Imperial  City.  He  took  it  past  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  the  Carrousel,  past  the  Column  of 
the  Great  Army,  before  the  Temple  of  Glory  now  ready  for 
the  great  fetes  of  Victory,  and  led  it  along  the  Champs- 
Elysees  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l'Etoile  rising  above 
the  new  Paris. 

And  there,  on  Chaillot  Hill,  at  the  end  of  the  Imperial 
way,  the  sign  of  such  glory,  he  wished  to  build  the  Palace 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  as  vast  as  that  of  the  Kings  at 
Versailles.  It  was  to  face  towards  the  Pont  d'lena  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  had  witnessed  the  Fete  de  la 
Federation  on  July  14,  1790,  and  have  menageries  and 
pheasant  preserves,  while  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  as  far  as 
the  other  side  of  Bagatelle  was  to  be  its  garden... 
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THE  EMPIRE  AGAINST  THE  BARBARIANS 

The  Empire  was  built  in  the  same  image. 

Napoleon  had  at  lirst  eonceived  of  it  as  having  the  form 
of  a  federation,  and  he  had  associated  his  brothers  in  the 
organization  of  his  continental  system.  They  did  not 
understand  his  idea;  they  betrayed  it. 

u  I  have  not  had  ",  said  he  at  St.  Helena,  "  the  good 
fortune  of  Gengis-Khan  with  his  four  sons  who  knew  no 
other  rivalry  than  that  of  serving  him  well.  If  I  appointed 
a  King,  he  at  once  thought  himself  to  be  King  by  the  Grace 
of  God.  He  was  no  longer  a  lieutenant  upon  whom  I  could 
rely;  he  was  one  enemy  the  more  to  watch...  If,  instead 
of  that,  each  of  them  had  given  a  commun  impulse  to  the 
masses  which  I  had  entrusted  to  them,  we  should  have 
marched  to  the  very  poles,  everything  would  have  given 
way  before  us,  we  should  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  Europe  would  have  enjoyed  a  new  system,  and  we 
should  have  been  blessed...  " 

Who  knows?  At  any  rate  it  is  true  that  his  brothers  did 
not  serve  him  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  back  their 
thrones  to  keep  the  Empire.  He  had  not  won  such  glory 
and  required  such  sacrifice  of  France  merely  to  change  a 
few  dynasties  here  or  there,  to  replace  the  Bourbons  by 
the  Bonapartes,  to  serve  the  fortunes  of  a  "  clan  "!  He 
had  to  keep  his  eye  on  Joseph,  who  attempted  to  establish 
relations  with  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  on  Murat,  who 
had  a  policy  of  his  own  in  Naples  and  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  the  continental  blockade  (to  begin  with),  while 
Louis  abdicated  because  he  would  onlv  be  King  of  Holland 
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by  the  Grace  of  God,  and  Jerome  contented  himself  with 
presiding  the  fetes  of  the  carnaval  at  Cassel. 

A  sad  spectacle,  the  conduct  of  his  "  family  "  in  this  great 
history.  f 

But  the  Emperor  pursued  his  great  work  all  the  same  for 
his  son,  for  the  Empire  of  Europe,  and  the  new  Europe 
began  to  take  form  under  the  hand  of  the  mighty  architect. 

France,  Italy,  the  Germany  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  departments  stretching  all 
along  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
were  organized  according  to  the  same  administrative  rules, 
under  the  laws  of  the  same  Code,  conformably  to  the  same 
principles  of  civic  liberty  and  the  abolition  of  personal 
privileges.  Behind  their  faintly  outlined  frontiers,  the 
national  aspirations  roused  by  the  French  Revolution  began 
to  ferment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  machinery,  the  new  Europe, 
set  free  from  the  industrial  supremacy  of  England,  began 
to  assert  its  economic  independence.  Under  the  guardian- 
ship of  France,  it  may  be  said?  Yes,  at  first.  But  France 
was  then  the  Empire,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
benefited  by  this  promising  activity.  Such  was  the  case 
of  the  north  of  Italy,  Milan  and  Venice,  Belgium  and  the 
district  of  the  Rhine:  and  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frank- 
fort and  the  shipyards  of  Antwerp  then  showed  the  first 
signs  of  their  contemporary  prosperity. 

The  Emperor  moreover  had  endowed  them  with  roads 
useful  to  all.  He  had  begun  the  building  of  the  canal  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  and  of  the  Baltic  canal.  He  had 
opened  the  great  commercial  avenues,  outlining  the  great 
transcontinental  routes  of  to-day — the  route  over  the  Mont 
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Cenis  to  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence  and  Rome,  the  route  over 
the  Simplon  to  Milan  and  Venice  towards  Trieste  and 
Illyria,  the  route  from  Mayence  and  Frankfort  to  Erfurt, 
Weimar,  Dresden,  Posen  and  Warsaw,  the  route  from 
Wesel  to  Hanover,  Berlin  and  Dantzig. 

Imperial  roads,  Roman  roads,  fit  arteries  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  continental  system,  striking  features  in  the 
plan  of  the  Empire  in  course  of  construction. 

There  was  little  left  to  do,  it  seemed,  to  finish  it. 

The  work  must  not  be  judged  by  the  events  which  took 
place  two  short  years  later.  That  would  be  an  anachronism. 
The  date  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  1810-1811,  the  time  when 
the  Emperor's  thoughts  crystallized.  And  they  are  well 
worth  this  effort  and  they  deserve  this  justice. 

He  intended  to  reduce  England  to  a  state  of  powerlessness. 
And  why  not?  Wellington  it  is  true  held  the  battle-field  of 
Spain  —  he  had  in  full  the  great  English  virtue  of  tenacity  — 
the  iron  duke  —  and  arrested  Massena  before  the  lines  of 
Torres-Vedras  (October  1810)...  but  England  alone  could 
never  have  overthrown  the  Empire,  and  she  was  not  far 
from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  herself.  The  decrees  of  the 
"  continental  blockade  "  had  hit  her  hard.  The  Trianon 
decree  (August  5,  1810),  had  put  a  tax  of  50  %  ad  valorem 
on  colonial  foodstuffs;  the  Fontainebleau  decrees,  in  Octo- 
ber, ordered  all  goods  made  in  England  to  be  destroyed. 
Her  manufactories,  for  want  of  markets,  had  to  close  down, 
and  she  had  thousands  of  men  out  of  work.  Her  sailors 
rebelled  in  her  ports.  Napoleon  instituted  a  system  of 
licences,  giving  permission  to  sell  to  England  but  not  to  buy 
from  her,  in  order  to  drain  her  of  her  store  of  gold.  She 
took  fright,  and  quarrelled  with  the  United  States,  which 
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intended  to  increase  their  lucrative  trade  with  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  were  about  to  go  to  war  with  them. 

Napoleon  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  take  up  the 
Boulogne  plan  again  and  atone  for  Trafalgar.  Patience! 
He  had  trees  cut  down  in  the  forests  and  had  ships  on  the 
stocks  everywhere.  In  1812  or  1813  he  would  have  fleets 
more  numerous  than  those  of  England  and  would  beat  her 
on  her  own  ground.  He  had  agents  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Nerciat  and  Boutin.  It  was  at  Pharsalia  and  Actium  that 
Caesar  and  Octavius  had  of  yore  won  the  Mediterranean 
Empire.  He  would  drive  her  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
mare  nostrum,  nostra  mater... 

On  December  31,  1810,  the  Czar  Alexander  issued  an 
ukase  denouncing  the  continental  blockade  and  opened 
Russia  to  English  goods,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Russia 
could  no  longer  do  without.  A  sign  of  the  economic  sub- 
jection in  which  England  had  hitherto  held  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe.  But  the  decision  of  the  Czar  was  of  the  gravest 
import,  for  it  would  work  the  greatest  harm  to  France. 
It  meant  clearly  too  rupture  with  France,  it  was  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  And  the  reason?  Poland.  Poland  had 
been  for  centuries  one  of  the  corner-stones  in  the  European 
edifice,  as  is  Rumania  to-day,  as  Greece  will  be  when  she 
has  recovered  Constantinople  : — the  Barrier  of  the  East. 
The  death  of  Poland,  finis  Poloniae,  had  been  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  nation,  the  last  misdeed  of  monarchical  Europe, 
for  it  opened  to  Russia  the  way  into  the  German  plain,  the 
route  for  invasions. 

Napoleon  had  avenged  that  crime.  He  wished  to  save 
Europe,  the  new  Europe,  the  Europe  of  the  nations,  from 
the  Russian  invasion  of  which  he  had  an  ever-present  fear, 
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from  what  Michelet  was  to  call  "  the  Asiatic  cholera  ".  He 
wished  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  reaching  the  Medi- 
terranean and,  advancing  from  the  Straits,  overrunning 
Europe  with  their  barbarian  hordes.  He  looked  out  on  the 
map  the  "  line  of  the  Visigoths  "  when,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  swept  down  across  the  Balkans,  Italy  and  southern 
Gaul  and  Spain  and  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  sacked 
Rome  and  condemned  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe  to 
centuries  of  barbarism. 

Barbarism  ?  A  word,  a  pretext  ?  Barbarism  is  implied 
by  a  society  founded  on  serfage,  like  the  Russian  serfage, 
under  which  system  the  wretched  moujiks,  in  their  wooden 
isbas,  toiled  for  the  boyars  and  the  Czar  in  herds  which 
knew  of  nothing  but  labour  in  common,  tools  in  common, 
granaries  in  common,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  getting 
the  land  into  their  own  hands  and  each  possessing  his  own 
tools  fitted  to  his  own  use  in  view  of  work  of  higher  order. 
Barbarism,  too,  the  mysticism  of  the  infinite  steppes,  in 
which  the  individual  consciousness  is  submerged,  and  which 
admits  of  any  entreprise  of  terror  for  want  of  its  resistance. 
The  greatest  peril  that  civilization  could  be  exposed  to,  the 
most  awful  threat  to  freedom  of  work,  which  is  the  law  and 
the  right  of  man. 

Napoleon  had  a  clear  perception  and  shrewd  apprehension 
of  the  Russian  peril.  He  had  spoken  of  it  before  the  Senate 
after  Jena. 

He  was  obliged  to  take  steps  against  it.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1811,  the  Czar  was  on  the  point  of  attacking  him. 
He  had  sent  Adam  Czartoryski  into  Poland  to  attempt  to 
prepare  a  movement  there  in  favour  of  Russia,  for  Poland 
is  Slavonic,  like  Russia.    The  Czar  hoped  to  turn  her  against 
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Napoleon.  Kamenski  won  brilliant  successes  on  the 
Danube,  he  had  crossed  the  great  river,  appeared  before 
Shumla,  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  200  kilometers  from 
Constantinople. 

The  Czar  held  Finland,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Sweden.  He  counted  on  Prussia  and 
Austria,  which  wished  to  take  vengeance  on  France.  He 
counted  on  the  Tyrol,  on  Germany,  on  the  population  of 
Italy,  on  Spain...  and  on  Talleyrand.  He  expected  that  the 
gallop  of  his  Cossacks  would,  like  the  gallop  of  the  Huns 
in  the  past,  overthrow  the  new  Empire  which  Napoleon  was 
building  on  the  Code  of  the  rights  of  man  and  on  national 
aspirations...  and  which  was  as  yet  but  a  fragile  edifice... 

Czartoryski  failed  in  his  mission.  He  saw  that  Poland 
would  not  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Czar,  that  she  was 
wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Napoleon,  because  she  is 
the  vanguard  of  civilization  against  barbarism.  Poland 
again  saved  Europe. 

The  Czar  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking  the  offensive,  but 
not  the  idea  of  making  war. 

Napoleon  devoted  all  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire, 
of  the  continental  system,  to  removing  the  great  danger 
which  has  always  been  the  nightmare  of  Europe  :  the 
whole  of  Europe  was  formed  into  one  vast  army;  for  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  in  this  respect  bound  together  by  a 
common  interest  : — will  such  a  great  spectacle  ever  be 
seen  again? 

If  Russia  were  at  Constantinople,  at  Warsaw,  what  would 
Europe  be  ?    Cossack  ? 

Napoleon  did  his  duty  as  a  "  good  European  ",  as  Nietzsche 
was  to  say.    He  wished  "  Europe  to  be  united  to  become  the 
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mistress  of  the  world  ".  Let  us  say  merely  : — Europe  uni- 
ted so  as  not  to  perish.  He  drew  up  the  grandiose  plan  of 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  war.  He  called  Prussia  into 
action,  willy-nilly,  by  the  treaty  of  February  24,  1812.  She 
gave  him  a  contingent  of  25.000  men  under  General  Yorck. 
He  dragged  in  Austria  :  he  thought  he  had  made  her 
understand  that  at  all  costs  the  Russians  must  be  arrested 
at  "  the  barrier  of  the  Danube  ",  if  not  at  the  Dniester.  He 
enrolled  the  Italian  and  German  contingents  in  the  French 
army. 

Against  the  flux  with  which  Russia  had  threatened  Europe 
he  prepared  the  reflux  of  Europe,  so  as  to  close  for  ever  to 
Russia  the  ancient  routes  of  the  invader. 

It  would  be  "  the  last  war  ",  the  "  European  war  ".  After 
the  victory,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  won  with  such  means 
of  action,  he  would  be  able  to  lead  to  the  Capitol  at  Rome 
the  greatest  triumph  in  history  and  the  most  lawful  :  the 
highest  summit  of  the  epopee. 


THE  WAY  TO  ROME 

Rome  was  waiting  for  him. 

The  tenth  year  of  his  reign  was  close  at  hand,  the  year 
fixed  by  senatus-consultum  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emper- 
or in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

He  was  already  master  there,  like  the  Caesars.  "  I  am 
of  the  race  of  the  Caesars  ",  he  said  to  Maret  at  the  time; 
"  and  of  the  best  race,  those  who  found.  " 

He  had  secularized  the  administration,  suppressed  all  the 
monasteries  but  four,  which  he  maintained  for  the  needs  of 
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public  charity,  and  sent  the  monks  back  to  their  families. 
In  the  Empire  there  were  dioceses  of  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants.  Here  there  were  thirty  bishops  for  700.000 
inhabitants,  that  is,  one  for  20.000  men  or  25.000.  He 
began  by  doing  away  with  19,  and  he  wished  to  bring  down 
the  number  to  four  or  five. 

He  linked  the  present  to  the  past  once  more,  that  is,  he 
reverted  to  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  Popes 
were  merely  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Emperors  governed  Rome  with  their  prefects.  For 
Jesus  Christ  had  said: — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  " 

Imperial  Rome  rose  from  the  dust;  "  it  shall  rise  higher 
than  it  has  been  since  the  time  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars.  " 
It  rose  from  among  its  ruins.  Napoleon  had  the  "  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Romans  "  brought  to  light.  The 
Forum  was  cleared  of  its  "  rubbish  ".  On  the  Pincio  the 
"  Gardens  of  the  Great  Caesar  "  were  laid  out  —  Napoleon 
himself  gave  them  this  name.  What  did  he  mean?  Pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  creation  of  those  on  the  Pala- 
tine, where  a  monument  to  the  Emperor  was  to  be  raised. 
There  was  something  much  better  to  be  done  :  merely  to 
discover  the  palaces  of  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

A  Roman  architect,  imbued  with  the  memory  of  the 
emperors  of  the  past,  proposed  to  build  a  great  imperial 
palace  on  the  Capitol.  Napoleon  would  not  allow  it;  the 
Forum  must  not  be  belittled. 

But  he  was  coming  for  the  coronation  and  required  a 
palace.  The  Vatican?  No;  it  is  outside  Rome,  since  it  is 
beyond  the  Tiber.  The  Quirinal?  It  is  small  and  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  But  he  would  have  to  put  up  with  it.  Later 
on,  it  might  be  enlarged,  by  joining  it  on  to  the  Barberini 
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Palace  by  a  portico  over  the  Street  of  the  Four  Fountains, 
and  its  gardens  might  extend  through  those  of  the  Ludovisi 
Villa,  Collis  hortorum,  to  the  Borghese  Gardens,  beyond 
Aurelian's  wall.  A  curious  resemblance  to  the  plan  of 
making  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  into  the  garden  of  the  Palace 
of  the  King  of  Rome! 

In  the  meantime,  the  most  urgent  repairs  were  carried 
out  at  the  Quirinal.  The  Emperor's  apartments  were  pre- 
pared, those  of  the  Empress  as  well,  the  reception  rooms, 
Thorwaldsen  and  Ingres  were  hard  at  work  on  them,  and 
the  apartments  of  the  King  of  Rome,  on  the  ground-floor, 
on  a  level  with  the  gardens.  Everything  must  be  ready, 
said  the  Emperor,  for  the  spring  of  1812.  He  approved  the 
estimate  of  the  architect  Sterni,  after  revision  by  Fontaine, 
in  September  1811. 

When  he  came,  what  would  be  the  proceeding?  The 
proceeding  which  should  be  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  centuries?  His  coronation  at  St.  Peter's,  a  second 
consecration?  What  use  would  that  be?  The  consecration 
doubtless  of  the  Roman  Empire,  after  that  of  the  French 
Empire,  the  consecration  of  the  King  of  Rome,  so  that  his 
name  might  be  secure  from  adversity,  and  he  might  have 
time  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne. 

What  would  be  the  proceeding  under  the  cupola  of 
St.  Peter's?  When  every  war  was  brought  to  an  end  after 
Russia  had  been  driven  back,  and  the  Empire  brought  to 
completion,  Peace  would  be  established.  The  Empire,  pro- 
vided it  be  consummated,  denotes  Peace,  the  great  Roman 
Peace,  the  peace  of  Mediterranean  civilization,  classical 
peace,  as  in  the  times  when  Augustus  closed  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  Pax  Romana  for  centuries  of  work  and  prosperity. 
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A  design  for  a  medal  gives  us  the  symbol  : — Aquila  redux 
—  the  Eagle  home  to  the  Capitol... 

The  acts  were  not  accomplished.  The  medal  was  not 
struck... 

And  that  is  why  Europe  has  since  been  given  over  to  a 
welter  of  anarchy,  why,  powerless  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  Peace,  she  has  lived  in  fear  of  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  and  in  search  of  an  impossible  balance  of 
power 
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■  SO  POLAND  SHALL  EXIST  " 

"  What  is  there  in  the  mere  title  of  Emperor?  "  said 
Napoleon  one  day.  "  It  is  a  word  like  any  other.  If  it  was 
the  only  title  I  had  to  present  myself  before  posterity,  it 
would  laugh  in  my  face.  " 

Perhaps  so.  But  he  will  be  greater  after  his  death  than 
in  his  lifetime. 

On  January  2,  1812,  the  Emperor  wrote  to  the  Gomte  de 
Cessac,  Minister  and  Director  of  the  Administration  of  the 
War  Office  : — "  I  am  sending  you  for  your  guidance  the 
schedule  of  the  constitution  of  the  Grande  Armee  ". 

It  comprised  thirteen  brigades  of  light  cavalry  and  six 
reserve  divisions  of  cavalry,  for  which  all  the  horses  that 
could  be  found  were  collected;  four  army  corps  :  Davout  at 
Hamburg,  Oudinot  at  Munster,  Ney  at  Mayence,  and  Eugene 
at  Trent,  whence  he  was  to  march  on  Augsburg'  and 
Nuremberg  with  the  young  and  glorious  army  of  Italy  ; 
Bessieres  and  the  Imperial  Guard;  and  an  u  immense  force 
of  artillery  "  under  Eble.  On  February  1,  Berthier  was 
appointed  Major-GeneTal. 

On    February    15    the    marching    orders    were    issued. 
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Davout  was  to  march  on  Stettin,  Oudinot  on  Magdeburg 
and  Berlin  (the  King  of  Prussia  would  review  these  troops 
on  April  8),  and  Ney,  with  Eugene,  on  Erfurt. 

Then  would  come  the  5th  corps  under  Poniatowski,  the 
6th  under  Gouvion-Saint-Cyr,  the  7th  under  Reynier,  who 
had  also  the  Saxons  under  his  command,  the  8th,  the  army 
of  Westphalia,  under  Jerome,  the  9th,  in  the  rear,  under 
Victor,  the  10th  under  Macdonald  with  the  Prussian  con- 
tingent under  general  Yorck,  and  there  were  also  the  30.000 
Austrians  of  Schwarzenberg. 

In  all,  700.000  men.  It  was  not  the  army  of  Austerlitz; 
it  was  more  unwieldy.  Of  course:  it  was  the  army  of  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

Slowly,  silently,  marching  in  short  stages  and  without 
fatigue,  it  drew  up  day  by  day  along  the  Vistula,  along  a  line 
running  through  Dantzig,  Thorn  and  Warsaw.  The  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  fixed  for  the  end  of 
June,  when  the  grass  had  grown. 

On  April  30,  the  Czar  sent  a  note  requiring  that  Prussia 
and  all  the  Prussian  States  should  be  evacuated.  A  decla- 
ration of  war. 

On  May  9,  Napoleon  left  Paris  with  Maria  Louisa.  He 
reached  Mayence  on  the  11th,  cast  a  glance  along  the  line  of 
the  Rhine,  was  at  Wiirzburg  on  the  13th  and  at  Dresden  on 
the  16,  where  the  King  of  Saxony  gave  him  the  apartments 
of  Augustus  the  Strong. 

He  remained  a  fortnight  at  Dresden.  There  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  German  princes.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Austria  came,  and  were  treated  as  guests  in 
their  own  empire  that  had  been;  the  heir  apparent  did  not 
accompany    them,    and    was    excused    on    the    ground    of 
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shyness.  Napoleon  replied  that  in  less  than  a  year  he  would 
have  undertaken  to  rub  it  off.  The  King  of  Prussia  too 
was  present,  but  only  for  two  days,  and  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg  and  Wiirzburg,  crowds  of 
ministers,  councillors  of  the  court,  officers  and  chamber- 
lains, set  round  with  Swiss  guards  with  their  halberds, 
three-cornered  hats  and  three-bobbed  wigs. 

The  Emperor  however  had  desired  that  the  reception 
should  be  as  sociable  as  possible  :  hunting-parties,  operas 
and  concerts.  He  tried  to  get  on  good  terms  with  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded. 
She  was  dazzled  by  the  luxury  of  the  cortege  of  Maria 
Louisa,  the  profusion  of  diamonds,  jewels,  coffers  and  jewel- 
cases, — the  marvels  of  French  industry. 

To  end  with,  there  was  a  banquet  at  which  Napoleon 
received  at  his  table  the  princes  of  Germany.  All  were 
highly  flattered.  The  usher  announced  : — Their  Highnesses 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony,  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Warsaw,  Their  Imperial  Apos- 
tolic Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria...  A 
long  interval  of  silence,  and  then  : — "  The  Emperor.  "  And 
all  bowed...  the  final  homage  of  Europe  to  her  master. 

On  Friday,  May  29,  at  half-past  three  in  the  morning, 
the  clank  of  sabres  on  the  pavement,  the  pawing  of 
horses. ..the  Emperor  was  getting  into  his  travelling  berline. 
He  started  for  the  east  at  a  gallop.  He  was  now  merely 
the  leader  of  his  army,  ready  for  a  four  years'  battle  —  the 
great  tempest  of  the  new  Europe,  a  hundred  years  before 
that  of  yesterday,  which  was  the  continuation  of  it... 
Passing  through  Posen,  Thorn,  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg,  he 
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reached  the  Niemen,  reviewing  his  troops  as  he  went  along, 
and  measuring  his  strength. 

There  he  studied  the  lay  of  the  land  near  the  river 
separating  him  from  the  Russian  plains,  and  fixed  on  a 
point  for  his  troops  to  cross  ahove  Kovno,  beyond  the 
confluence  of  the  Vilia,  which  flows  by  Vilna. 

The  river  was  passed  on  June  24,  the  Emperor  looking 
on  from  the  top  of  a  hill  surrounded  by  his  staff.  His 
figure  stood  out  against  the  lowering  sky  —  short,  with 
hunched-up  shoulders,  clad  in  the  little  black  hat  and  long 
coat  falling  down  over  the  sides  of  his  white  horse  and  high 
boots...  The  ranks  of  his  soldiers  stretched  away  before 
him  in  unending  lines,  pressing  closely  together  as  they 
neared  the  bridges  and  spreading  out  over  the  Russian 
plain.  A  distant  cry  rose  regularly,  rythmically,  like  the 
breathing  of  that  vast  army: — "Vive  1'Empereur!  "  ...He 
hummed  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre...  The  storm  broke: 
thunder,  lightning,  torrents  of  rain  falling  for  hours;  the 
Emperor  did  not  stir:  were  not  his  grenadiers  too  wet  to  the 
skin?  The  water  dripped  from  his  coat,  from  the  brim  of 
his  hat  :  Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre...  The  sun  burst 
through  the  clouds,  and  the  men  were  on  the  other  bank, 
in  Russia. 

"  Who  goes  there?  "  shouted  a  voice  behind  the  firs. — 
'"  France!  "  A  gun-shot.  Twenty  pistols  replied.  A  few 
Cossacks  galloped  away,  and  the  wood  fell  back  into  silence. 
The  Russian  army  was  there,  but  out  of  sight. 

On  June  28,  Napoleon  entered  Vilna  without  firing  a  shot. 
He  gave  an  audience  to  Balachof,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
the  Police,  who  presented  a  letter   from  Alexander.     The 
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Czar  was  ready  to  negotiate  if  the  Russian  territory  were 
evacuated  beforehand.     Impossible. 

He  kept  Balachof  with  him,  and  had  him  to  dinner.  He 
appreciated  his  frankness,  his  sturdiness,  and  Balachof  had 
a  ready  tongue.  u  There  are  many  churches  in  your 
country  ",  said  the  Emperor,  "  far  too  many;  people  are 
not  so  devout  nowadays.  " — "  Sire,  they  still  are  in  Russia, 
as  in  Spain.  "  The  Emperor  thought  he  could  impress  him. 
"  Which  is  the  best  way  to  go  to  Moscow?  " — u  We  have  a 
proverb,  like  yours,  Sire,  which  says  that  every  road  leads 
to  Moscow.     Charles  XII  went  by  Poltava.  " 

The  Emperor  treated  him  well,  however.  This  was  a 
change  after  the  usual  platitudes. 

That  same  day,  June  28,  the  Diet  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Senate  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  the  father  of  the  Czar's 
minister.  It  was  called  upon  by  a  committee  to  proclaim 
the  Confederation  of  Poland,  that  is  to  say,  the  resurrection 
of  Poland  in  its  integrity.  The  whole  assembly  and  the 
galleries  burst  into  cheers:  tears  flowed  from  every  eye: — 
"  So  Poland  shall  exist!  "  Then,  amidst  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  salvoes  of  artillery,  the  act  of  Confederation,  re- 
establishing the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  was  decreed  with 
unanimous  applause.  The  galleries  hung  out  the  national 
colours.  The  Marshal  of  the  Diet  recalled  the  great  epochs 
of  Polish  history,  which  gave  promise  of  far  other  greatness. 

The  President  of  the  executive  council  demanded  that  the 
Diet  and  all  the  population  should  go  at  once  to  offer  their 
thanks  and  their  gratitude  to  Providence.  The  whole  town 
rushed  to  the  cathedral  with  one  accord  amidst  cries  of 
joy  and  universal  embracements.     The  most  softran  and 
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touching  of  Te  Deums  was  sung,  and  the  hymn  of  St.  Am- 
brose, in  presence  of  the  French  Embassy  and  the  trades 
guilds,  amidst  the  cries  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur  ". 

Adam  Czartoryski  himself,  the  minister  of  the  Czar, 
adhered  to  the  Confederation,  and  apologized  for  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  service  of  Russia: — "  The  name  of 
Poland  is  decisive  for  me!  " 

June  28,  1812,  the  resurrection  of  Poland,  by  the  grace  of 
Napoleon  —  a  great  date,  whatever  was  to  happen,  for  in 
History  nothing  is  forgotten. 

Napoleon  had  the  news  sent  at  full  speed  to  Constanti- 
nople. Poland  and  Turkey — the  barrier  of  the  East  opposed 
to  the  immensity  of  the  Russian  steppes. 

On  May  28,  seeing  the  Grande  Armee  approaching,  the 
Czar  of  Russia  had  made  peace  with  Turkey  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest.  He  restored  to  the  Sultan  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  and  led  his  troops  back  to  the  Dneister.  He 
withdrew  from  the  road  to  Byzantium.  Another  result  of 
the  war  which  had  as  yet  scarcely  begun.  It  had  saved 
Turkey,  and  for  many  a  year  it  was  to  keep  Russia  out  of 
the  Mediterranean.    For  every  effort  has  its  reward. 


THE  MOSKVA 

IN  THE  BURNING  KREMLIN 

There  was  discord  on  the  Russian  staff.  Those  who  were 
in  favour  of  resisting  or  even  taking  the  offensive  were  at 
variance  with  those  who  preferred  to  retreat  in  the  Scythian 
mode.  Always  the  same  story  —  the  opposition  between 
temperaments. 
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Barclay  of  Tolly  commanded  on  the  Dwina,  right  in  the 
road  of  the  invasion.  Bagration  was  a  long  way  off, 
towards  Warsaw,  and  would  have  liked  to  swoop  down 
on  the  enemy's  lines  of  communication.  The  presence  of 
Napoleon  at  Vilna  rendered  this  manoeuvre  extremely 
dangerous.  It  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  quite  enough  for 
Bagration  to  be  where  he  was.  Napoleon  indeed  planned 
to  punish  him  for  his  imprudence.  Jerome  was  in  com- 
mand of  three  army  corps  between  Warsaw  and  Bialystok, 
facing  Bagration.  Napoleon  sent  Davout  towards  Minsk,  to 
intercept  his  retreat.  The  operation  was  successful  in  its 
initial  stages,  Davout  reaching  Minsk  before  the  Russians, 
but  Jerome  did  not  follow  up  Bagration  hard  enough  to 
envelop  him.  To  bring  the  manoeuvre  to  a  close,  the 
Emperor  placed  Davout  in  command  of  all  the  armies  en- 
gaged in  it.  Jerome  flew  into  a  rage  —  can  a  king  be  placed 
under  the  orders  of  a  Marshal,  be  he  Duke  of  Auerstaedt? 
He  refused  to  obey,  and  returned  to  Westphalia,  where  he 
spent  his  time  more  agreeably  by  the  side  of  the  Princess  of 
Lowerstein.  He  even  thought  of  divorcing  his  wife.  That 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  question! 

Bagration,  meanwhile,  had  slipped  away  by  making  a 
long  detour  to  the  south  of  Minsk,  and  had  come  up  on  the 
left  of  the  Russian  army,  the  whole  of  which  was  thus  now 
drawn  up  between  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk,  from  the  Dwina 
to  the  Dnieper. 

It  has  been  said  the  Napoleon's  military  genius  was 
crippled,  diluted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  vast  Russian  plains, 
too  wide  to  be  taken  in  by  his  glass.  It  must  rather  be 
said  that  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  different 
system  of  warfare,  inspired  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
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and  past  experience,  which  consisted  in  refusing  battle  and 
falling  back  —  a  war  of  attrition.  This  method,  which 
caused  but  little  loss  in  the  Russian  steppes,  was  doubtless 
compulsory  since  Napoleon  had  brought  up  such  enormous 
forces.  A  bitter  lesson!  The  enemy  who  keeps  his  dis- 
tance is  a  terrible  one ! 

Napoleon  wished  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
Russian  army.  It  escaped  his  grasp.  He  pursued  it,  and 
wore  himself  out,  scattering  his  men  and  exhausting  his 
provisions  as  he  advanced.  He  saw  it  drawn  up  from 
Vitebsk  to  Smolensk,  and  thought  he  could  outflank  it  by 
marching  across  its  front  as  far  as  the  Dnieper.  He  crossed 
that  river  at  Krasnyi,  marched  up  along  the  left  bank,  and 
launched  a  violent  attack  on  Bagration's  divisions,  intend- 
ing to  turn  their  flank  beyond  Smolensk. 

Smolensk,  the  holy  city,  the  door  of  the  Russia  of 
Moscow,  devoted  to  the  cult  of  the  Madonna  Odiguitria. 
Bagration  persuaded  Barclay  to  defend  it,  unless  the  price 
should  be  too  high.  A  terrible  battle  followed,  which  cost 
both  sides  dear.  The  Russians  ended  by  withdrawing. 
Ney  was  sent  in  pursuit.  They  faced  round  at  Valoutina, 
took  toll  of  him,  and  escaped  even  from  Murat's  cavalry. 

Should  he  go  on?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  remain  at 
Smolensk,  and  end  this  weary  campaign  in  two  years?... 
But  Marmont  had  been  beaten  by  Wellington  at  Salamanca, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  English  might  fight  their 
wray  across  the  Pyrenees.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  And 
what  could  be  done  at  Smolensk?  Murat  announced  more- 
over that  the  Russian  army  had  halted,  and  seemed  to 
be  preparing  for  battle  in  order  to  defend  the  hearths  and 
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sanctuaries  of  Moscow,  which  were  now  not  far  in  the 
rear. 

On  further  inquiry  the  information  was  found  to  he 
correct.  A  wave  of  feeling  had  swept  over  Russia,  and  the 
opinion  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  retreating  and 
thus  deliver  the  icons  and  ancestral  tombs  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  Czar  had  entrusted  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  the  old  Kutusoff,  whom  Russia  looked  on  as  her 
saviour.  Moscow  would  not  be  yielded  without  a  fight. 
They  would  not  be  victorious,  perhaps;  they  would  certainly 
take  heavy  toll  of  the  enemy  army,  and  make  it  pay  for  its 
victory  as  dearly  perhaps  as  if  it  had  been  defeated...  There 
was  not  much  difference  between  this  system  and  the  other. 

Kutusoff  too  up  a  strong  position  to  the  south  of  Boro- 
dino, on  the  Moskva,  and  built  solid  retrenchments,  the 
Great  Redoubt,  and  the  arrows  of  Bagration,  the  defence  of 
which  were  entrusted  to  the  troops  of  that  valiant  soldier. 

The  two  armies  were  face  to  face  on  September  6,  both 
ready  for  battle  on  the  morrow.  The  Russians  offered  up 
prayers.  The  popes  passed  through  their  ranks,  encour- 
aging them  to  defend  their  temples,  their  holy  images,  and 
showed  them  the  Madonna  of  Smolensk,  which  had  mirac- 
ulously escaped  the  grasping  hands  of  the  cruel  enemy  of 
Russia... 

A  few  days  before,  Napoleon  had  received  the  portrait 
of  the  King  of  Rome,  which  the  Empress  had  asked  Gerard 
to  paint  for  him.  He  greatly  admired  it,  had  it  placed  on 
the  drums  before  his  tent,  and  showed  it  to  his  generals 
and  his  grenadiers... 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  he  attacked  the  Russians, 
Engene,  on  the  left,  took  Borodino,  and  reached  the  foot 
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of  the  Great  Redoubt,  Davout,  on  the  right,  with  Ponia- 
towski,  started  an  attack  on  the  Russian  flank,  intending 
to  push  it  back  on  the  Moskva.  Rut  the  arrows  of  Ragra- 
tion  had  first  of  all  to  be  carried.    Napoleon  sent  Ney  and 
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Murat  against  them,  and  Morand  and  Friant.  The  struggle 
was  tremendous,  a  veritable  butchery.  Twice,  thanks  to 
the  military  superiority  of  the  French  divisions  and  the 
consummate  skill  of  their  commanders,  the  Russian  front 
was  broken;  twice  did  Ney  and  Murat,  who  had  fought  like 
legendary  giants,  beg  the  Emperor  to  send  the  Guard  to 
finish    the    destruction    of   the    Russian    lines.      Rut    they 
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reformed  time  and  time  again,  behind  heaps  of  corpses... 
The  slaughter  was  frightful  on  both  sides...  In  the  evening, 
Davout  having  gained  ground,  the  Russians  drew  off,  in 
good  order,  defeated  since  they  retired  from  the  field,  but 
proud  of  the  struggle  they  had  made,  and  conscious  uf 
having  well  defended  their  country.  Ninety  thousand  men 
were  hors  de  combat,  60.000  Russians  and  30.000  French. 
Ney  was  made  Prince  of  the  Moskva. 

Rostopchine,  the  governor  of  Moscow,  would  have  de- 
fended the  city,  like  Smolensk,  street  by  street,  and  crushed 
the  French  army  there,  under  its  ruins  if  need  be,  under 
the  stones  of  the  churches.  Rut  Kutusoff  would  not  hear 
of  it  and  left  Moscow  to  Napoleon. 

On  September  14,  in  the  morning,  Napoleon  saw  Moscow 
before  him.  "  So  here  is  that  famous  town  !  "  said  he; 
"but  it  was  time!  "  He  entered  the  next  day,  and  took 
possession  of  the  Kremlin.  He  was  delighted  with  his 
unexampled  conquest.    Moscow  had  never  seen  the  enemy. 

In  the  night,  fire  broke  out  at  several  points,  and  imme- 
diately became  alarming,  even  around  the  Kremlin.  The 
Emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  for  the  Castle  of  Petrovskoi, 
at  the  gates  of  Moscow.  "  This  forebodes  misfortune  !  " 
said  he.  He  was  seized  with  dizziness  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice. 

...Nature  and  the  gods  took  a  hand.  The  equinoctial 
winds  arose  in  fury,  and  spread  the  fire  from  one  quarter 
to  another,  destroying  with  unheard-of  rapidity  the  wooden 
houses  of  the  huge  city  and  devouring  nearly  all  its 
resources. 

Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin,  and  made  offers  of 
peace   to   the   Czar.      No   answer.     He    sent   Lauriston    to 
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Kutusoff's  headquarters  to  invite  him  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  "  It  has  not  begun  ",  replied  Kutusoff.  He  consented 
to  a  fortnight's  armistice,  to  await  the  Czar's  answer.  None 
came. 

The  Czar  however  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
England  and  with  Bernadotte,  now  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden, 
and  formed  the  army  of  the  North,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Wittgenstein,  marched  from  St.  Petersburgh 
towards  the  Dwina,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  army. 
The  army  of  Moldavia,  under  Tchitchagoff,  the  army  of  the 
South,  marched  up  the  Dnieper,  on  its  right  flank.  The 
two  armies  were  tending  towards  each  other,  and  if  they 
met,  the  communications  of  the  French  arm  would  be  inter- 
cepted and  Napoleon  caught... 
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Napoleon  left  Moscow  on  October  19.  It  was  high  time, 
even  late.     Behind  him,  Mortier  blew  up  the  Kremlin. 

He  attempted  to  strike  out  a  new  route  to  the  south. 
Kutusoff  stopped  him  at  Mala-Jaraslavetz,  where  the  Italian 
contingent  was  almost  annihilated.  A  Cossack  charge  came 
right  up  to  the  Emperor;  he  looked  straight  into  their  eyes. 

Kutusoff  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  troops.  Not  a 
single  Frenchman  must  leave  Russia.  He  gave  them  a 
description  of  Napoleon.  He  must  be  taken,  dead  or  alive. 
For  the  Emperor  the  question  was  indeed  to  escape  the 
lances  of  the  Cossacks  or  captivity...    The  end  of  his  career? 

He  marched  back  along  the  Borodino  road,  and  crossed 
the  battlefield.    It  was  a  huge  cemetery,  covered  with  clouds 
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of  ravens.  He  w^s  informed  of  Malet's  conspiracy  —  a 
strange  venture  in  which  two  or  three  escaped  prisoners 
were  within  a  few  hours  of  overthrowing  the  government 
and  the  regime. 

On  November  6,  it  snowed,  Russian  snow,  tireless,  an 
endless  shroud.  On  November  12,  the  thermometer  was 
down  to  zero  and  would  soon  reach  10  or  11  degrees  below 
it.  He  expected  to  recruit  at  Smolensk,  but  the  provisions 
there  were  soon  exhausted. 

But  he  could  not  stop.  The  Cossacks  were  before  him, 
and  Kutusoff  himself,  who  would  intercept  the  way.  The 
march  had  to  begin  again,  on  the  14th. 

And  then  followed  those  two  terrible  weeks  at  the  end 
of  November,  which  the  army  had  to  live  through  amidst 
snow,  ice,  or  thaw  and  sleet,  under  the  lances  of  the 
Cossacks,  amidst  burning  villages,  carriages  and  provision- 
waggons  which  had  to  be  destroyed,  and  which  were  burnt 
to  avoid  dying  of  cold.  At  every  step,  hell.  Agony  pro- 
tracted for  800  kilometers. 

The  army  had  left  Smolensk  in  three  echelons.  First 
Napoleon  and  the  Guard.  Kutusoff  let  them  pass,  fearing 
the  boar  would  turn.  Then  Eugene  and  Davout.  Kutusoff 
barred  the  way  at  Krasnyi.  A  battle.  The  Emperor  turned 
to  clear  the  way  behind  him.  They  passed  through,  leaving 
dead  behind  them.  Then  Ney,  with  6.000  men.  Kutusoff 
barred  the  way.  He  would  take  the  Prince  of  the  Moskva 
at  any  rate,  which  would  portend  the  taking  of  a  still  more 
glorious  prey.  Napoleon  continued  his  march,  thinking 
Ney  lost. 

Ney  waited  for  night  to  fall.  Then  he  led  his  troop  over 
the  frozen  bed  of  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper  and  along  the 
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river-bank.  He  drove  off  the  bandits  prowling  in  the 
wood...  Three  days  later  he  rejoined  the  Emperor,  who 
threw  himself  into  his  arms. 

At  Orsha,  on  the  19th,  they  left  the  Dnieper,  to  reach  the 
Beresina  at  Borisov.  The  news  was  very  bad.  Wittgenstein 
had  crossed  the  Dwina,  amd  was  driving  the  French  forces 
before  him.  They  had  hard  work  to  cover  the  road  along 
which  they  were  retreating.  And  Tchitchagoff  having 
escaped  the  grasp  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  moreover  was 
only  thinking  of  falling  back  on  Warsaw,  was  marching  up 
the  Beresina.  Perhaps  he  would  even  reach  Warsaw  before 
the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  burnt  his  papers,  an  irreparable  loss  for  His- 
tory. They  doubtless  had  special  importance.  Perhaps 
they  contained  the  secrets  of  his  brain.  We  have  thus 
greater  efforts  to  make  to  traverse  the  "  halo  "  in  which  it 
pleased  him  to  envelop  his  thoughts. 

At  Bobr,  couriers  came  from  the  front.  "  They  are 
there!  "  said  the  Emperor;  that  is,  the  Russians  were  at 
Borisov,  the  only  bridge  over  the  Beresina,  a  deep  river 
full  of  blocks  of  ice. 

The  flags  were  burnt.  A  "  sacred  squadron  "  was  formed 
around  the  Emperor,  composed  of  150  officers  of  high  rank, 
under  the  command  of  Grouchy.  They  would  cut  him  a 
way  through...  But  what  was  the  good  of  it?  They  could 
not  cross  the  river.    The  Emperor  was  caught ! 

Napoleon  sent  Oudinot  against  Borisov.  Tchitchagoff, 
under  his  violent  attack,  gave  way  and  withdrew  from 
Borisov,  which  the  French  entered  on  the  25th.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  river,  there  was  no  bridge  and  the 
Russians  held  the  other  bank...  Was  this  to  be  the  end? 
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General  Corbineau  hastened  up:  he  had  found  a  ford 
across  the  Beresina  a  few  kilometers  further  up,  at 
Studzianka.     A  bridge  of  piles  could  be  built  across. 

"  My  star  then  has  not  yet  set!  "  said  the  Emperor. 

He  left  Partouneaux's  division  before  Tchitchagoff,  and 
marched  up  to  Studzianka.  Eble's  pontoneers  drove  piles 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ford,  laid  the  beams  across,  and  put 
down  the  causeway.  Three  bridges  were  built  in  a  short 
time.  And  safety  was  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  more  or  less, 
for  Wittgenstein  was  coming  up  and  his  artillery  was  already 
bombarding  the  French  army;  and  Kutusoff  was  in  the  rear, 
but  fortunately  not  pressing  hard,  while  Tchitchagoff  was 
sure  to  follow. 

On  the  27th,  the  crossing  began.  Napoleon  and  the  Guard 
reached  the  other  bank.  Tchitchagoff  arrived,  but  was 
repulsed.  Wittgenstein  too,  but  was  held  in  check.  The 
cannon-balls  fell  on  the  bridges,  on  the  wretched  crowds 
striving  to  cross,  on  the  waggons  filled  with  sick  and 
wounded...  They  got  across  somehow,  leaving  many  men 
in  the  river. 

The  Russians  had  not  caught  the  Emperor!...  Hard  put 
to  it  themselves,  they  still  pursued  the  remains  of  the  Grande 
Armee  with  bands  of  Cossacks  that  hung  on  its  flanks  like 
wolves  around  a  sledge. 

And  in  the  inferno  terrible  sights  were  to  be  seen:  gre- 
nadiers hirsute,  covered  with  pelisses,  popes'  chasubles,  or 
the  skins  of  beasts,  or  big  shawls,  or  women's  skirts,  or 
horse-cloths  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to  put  their  heads 
through,  and  shod  with  sheep-skin  tied  on  with  straw;  the 
ashes  of  the  bivouac  fire,  too,  with  corpses  strewn  around, 
and  Cossacks  stripping  them,  and  Jews  buying  what  they 
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had  taken  with  false  assignats  of  the  Russian  bank;  a  dead 
man,  again,  with  his  teeth  meeting  in  the  belly  of  a  horse; 
another,  still  alive,  tearing  out  the  entrails  of  a  dead  horse 
with  his  teeth,  and  yet  another  dead  of  cold  in  the  belly 
of  a  dead  horse  where  he  had  crept  to  warm  himself;  corp- 
ses on  caissons,  left  perforce  on  the  road,  where  the  snow 
buried  them;  and  stiffened  bodies,  twisted  in  death,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  clenched  fists  held  up  at  the  sky... 

At  Vilna,  the  road  was  covered  with  ice  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  pull  the  carriages  carrying  the  treasure  of  the 
army  up  the  hill.  The  coffers  were  broken  open,  the  soldiers 
threw  themselves  on  the  heaps  of  gold,  filled  their  pockets, 
their  casques,  their  bonnets...  A  hurrah  rising  from  a  troop 
of  Cossacks...  a  battle  on  the  ice,  fierce  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gles, gold  lying  in  pools  of  blood...  The  Prince  of  the 
Moskva,  gun  in  hand,  covers  the  last  days  of  the  Grande 
Armee  with  the  glory  of  his  epic  heroism. 

At  Smorgoni,  on  December  5,  the  Emperor,  wrapped  up 
in  a  thick  green  pelisse  and  wearing  a  big  bonnet  on  his 
head,  had  got  into  a  sledge,  under  the  name  of  Rayneval, 
accompanied  merely  by  Duroc,  Caulaincourt,*  and  a  Polish 
officer,  Captain  Wousovitch,  the  interpreter,  who  was  or- 
dered to  kill  the  Emperor  with  his  pistol  if  he  were  taken... 
He  drove  off  across  Europe  towards  far-distant  France... 

The  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  in  five  acts, 
the  last  piece  of  the  epopee :  Moscow,  Leipzig,  Fontainebleau, 
Waterloo,  St.  Helena. 
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The  Emperor's  sledge  carried  him  to  Warsaw  safe  and 
sound,  after  a  journey  of  five  days  and  five  nights. 

He  complained  that  the  Confederation  of  Poland  had  not 
brought  about  a  general  rising,  which  would  have  helped 
him  to  drive  off  the  clouds  of  Cossacks.  The  first  result  of 
the  disaster  was  that  Poland  was  once  more  laid  in  her, 
tomb,  the  Russian  tomb,  for  another  hundred  years.  Adam 
Czartoryski  returned  to  the  Czar.  Napoleon  kept  the  heart 
of  Poland  and  the  love  of  some  devoted  to  him  —  Maria 
Walewska,  Joseph  Poniatowski... 

He  spent  a  few  hours  at  Dresden  —  just  the  time  to  write 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  ask 
them  for  fresh  contingents  in  order  to  hold  Russia  in  check 
and  consolidate  the  continental  system,  conformably  to  the 
treaties  of  February  and  March.  He  received  promises  from 
both.  At  Berlin,  even,  there  was  some  talk  of  an  alliance 
between  the  Prince  Royal  and  a  French  princess.  Harden- 
berg  declared  that  Prussia  would  be  a  faithful  ally  of  France 
and  form  the  "  barrier  of  the  North  ".  And  the  Emperor  of 
Austria    sent   Bubna   to    Paris,    and   then    Schwarzenberg, 
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doubtless  to  take  measures  for  barring  the  way  against  the 
Cossacks. 

After  a  few  days'  respite,  however,  the  debris  of  the  French 
army,  under  Murat,  withdrew  to  the  west  of  the  Niemen. 
It  was  received  by  the  10th  corps  under  Macdonald,  in  which 
the  Prussian  contingent  under  General  Yorck  was  serving. 
The  Russians  entered  Prussia.  Many  of  them,  and  Kutusoff 
himself,  were  of  opinion  that  the  war  was  over,  and  did  not 
wish  to  advance  further.  But  the  Russian  imperial  family 
was  of  German  extraction,  Holstein-Gottorp,  and  the  Czar 
was  surrounded  by  Germans,  Stein,  Wittgenstein,  Diebitch, 
and  Arndt,  whose  only  care  was  to  use  the  strength  and 
victory  of  Russia  in  order  to  "  deliver  Germany  ".  The  Czar 
could  utter  nothing  but  the  cry  of  rage  "  Napoleon  or  me  ! 
Me  or  him  !  We  cannot  govern  side  by  side  now  !  " — War 
to  the  death,  war  to  be  carried  as  far  as  Paris  to  avenge 
Moscow  ! 

Yorck,  whose  troops  formed  Macdonald's  rearguard,  found 
himself  intercepted  by  Russian  forces.  He  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  cut  his  way  through,  and  on  December  30 
signed  the  Convention  of  Tauroggen  with  Diebitch,  whereby 
he  placed  himself  of  his  own  accord  in  the  position  of  a 
neutral.  Macdonald,  whose  position  thus  became  critical, 
had  to  draw  back  to  the  Vistula,  and  Konigsberg  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.     Stein  was  master  there. 

Schwarzenberg  had  early  taken  his  contingent  back  to 
Warsaw.  He  had  orders  from  Vienna  not  to  undertake 
anything  against  the  Russians,  to  shake  off  the  French 
command  little  by  little,  and  withdraw  into  Galicia,  to 
Cracow,  even  as  far  as  Bohemia,  taking  with  him  the  little 
Polish  army  of  Poniatowski. 
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He  thus  signed  the  Convention  of  Zeyez  with  Kulusoff, 
on  January  30.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  that  of  Tauroggen. 
It  was  even  a  more  serious  matter,  since  it  was  drawn  up 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Austrian  government  itself,  and 
not  merely  due  to  the  act  of  a  disobedient  general. 

Poniatowski  held  on  to  the  position  of  Warsaw  and  then 
to  that  of  Lodz  as  long  as  he  could.  He  did  not  wish  to 
leave  the  soil  of  his  fatherland  without  having  defended  it. 
But  he  had  to  follow  suit.  The  Austrians  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  at  Cracow,  and  sent  him  into  Bohemia, 
where  he  managed  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to  join  the 
French  behind  the  Elbe. 

Murat  had  returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  already 
turning  over  guilty  plans  in  his  mind.  Eugene  was  forced 
to  lead  the  French  troops  on  this  side  of  Berlin;  and  the 
whole  of  Poland  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  thanks 
to  Austria.  Austria  had  repeated  and  aggravated  the  crime 
of  the  past.     Her  crimes  called  out  for  chastisement 

The  Russians  had  entered  Berlin  in  triumph.  The  King 
of  Prussia,  delivered  from  his  French  garrison,  went  to 
Breslau,  where  the  army  of  Silesia  had  begun  to  form.  It 
was  now  time  to  establish  the  basis  for  an  alliance  with 
Russia.  Russia  wanted  Poland,  which  she  already  held. 
Prussia  hoped  to  lord  it  over  the  rest  of  Germany,  but  was 
not  yet  able  to  do  so.  And  yet  they  came  to  on  agreement, 
on  formulae  naturally  very  vague.  Austria  must  not  be 
disquieted,  or  she  might  be  thrown  back  into  the  arms  of 
Napoleon. 

And  so  the  Treaty  of  Kalisz  was  signed  on  March  1.  It 
concluded  at  any  rate  a  close  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
Russia. 

18 
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The  Czar  came  to  Breslau  on  March  15.  The  two  sove- 
reigns were  now  riding  boot  to  boot  on  the  road  towards 
Paris,  nach  Paris.  For  a  century  to  come  Prussian  Ger- 
many and  Russia  would  ride  side  by  side  —  the  Potsdam 
oath. 

On  March  17,  Prussia  declared  w:ar  on  France.  On  the 
same  day  Yorck  entered  Berlin  and  was  hailed  with  wild 
cheers. 

King  Frederick  William  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross  for  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Louisa,  for  whom  he 
was  in  mourning,  like  the  rest  of  Prussia.  He  proclaimed 
a  general  rising  of  the  nation  against  the  foe.  Patriotic 
subscriptions  were  opened  :  u  gold  for  blood  ".  Those  were 
the  great  hours  In  the  history  of  Prussia,  the  beginning  of 
a  hundred  years  of  glory,  a  reversion  to  the  tradition  of 
Frederick  II  and  the  Sergeant-King. 

Stein  was  the  leader  of  this  revolution  of  Germany,  the 
work  of  Prussia.  He  aimed  at  the  unity  of  Germany, 
realized  for  the  profit  of  Prussia,  since  Prussia  alone  was 
capable  of  achieving  it.  He  repeated  the  cry  of  Arndt,  his 
great  friend  : — "  The  Rhine  is  not  a  frontier,  it  is  a  German 
river.  "  France  must  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Meuse  and 
crossed  off  the  list  of  great  powers. 

Such  wras  the  birth  of  the  Reich,  the  German  State,  an 
enlargement  of  the  Prussian  State.  It  owed  its  energy  to 
its  hate  for  France.  That  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Prussian 
soul,  if  not  of  the  German.  The  cult  of  Arminius  and 
Hermann  is  part  of  it  too,  that  old  German  hatred,  nourished 
in  the  depths  of  the  Hercynian  forest  and  envious  of  the 
rich  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  —  the  born 
enemy,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Roman  order. 
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Where  were  the  legions  of  Varus? 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  on  December  15.  His  sudden 
reappearance  in  his  capital  produced  a  tremendous  impres- 
sion throughout  Europe  and  caused  more  than  one 
treasonable  entreprise  to  be  deferred.  He  saw  that  the 
situation  was  dangerous  but  not  desperate.  Wellington  had 
not  made  what  he  ought  out  of  his  victory  at  Salamanca, 
and  had  even  been  driven  back  to  the  Portuguese  frontier. 
The  United  States  had  declared  war  on  England  and  had 
already  won  several  engagements  at  sea. 

He  inquired  into  the  consequences  of  the  Malet  affair, 
and  perceived  the  fragility  of  the  imperial  regime,  which 
was  grounded  merely  on  his  personal  authority  and  prestige. 
He  wished  to  consolidate  it  in  case  he  died,  for  he  was 
going  to  risk  his  life  with  the  same  calmness  as  at  the 
bridge  of  Arcole.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pope  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  by  means  of  prayers  or  of  threats,  comediante, 
tragediante,  got  him  to  sign  the  Concordat  of  January  25, 
1813.  The  articles  have  little  importance,  since  it  was  not 
ratified.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  The  coronation  and  the  conse- 
cration of  the  King  of  Rome  were  envisaged,  as  well  as  the 
coronation  and  the  consecration  of  Maria  Louisa,  who  was 
to  be  Regent  while  he  was  away  fighting...  For  he  would 
have  to  fight. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  strengthen  and  support 
Eugene,  who  had  a  mere  skeleton  of  an  army  in  front  of 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  masses.  He  immediately  took 
the  140.000  men  of  the  1813  levy  who  were  in  their  depots. 
He  mobilized  the  hundred  cohorts  of  the  National  Guard, 
100.000  men  from  22  to  27  years  of  age,  who  expressed 
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the  desire,  more  or  less  spontaneous,  to  serve  beyond  the 
frontiers.  The  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
furnished  50.000  men.  He  made  a  retroactive  levy  of 
100.000  men  and  an  anticipatory  one  of  the  ,1814  class. 
Many  men  refused  to  join,  many  showed  great  devotedness: 
they  joined  up  growling;  they  were  to  fight  and  die  crying 
"  Vive  l'Empereur!  " 

In  the  spring,  Napoleon  had  an  army  of  350.000  trained 
soldiers,  with  100.000  more  in  the  depots.  It  was  the  new 
army  of  France,  almost  entirely  composed  of  young  soldiers, 
those  youngsters  knowTn  as  the  "  Marie-Louise  ".  In  March, 
they  were  drawn  up  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Saale,  between 
Magdeburg  and  the  Bohemian  plateau,  in  the  heart  of 
Europe. 


LUTZEN,  BAUTZEN,  DRESDEN 

Stein  had  come  to  Dresden  in  the  course  of  his  attempt 
to  create  a  German  revolution.  King  Frederick  Augustus 
left  his  capital,  withdrew  to  Plauen,  then  to  Ratisbon,  came 
into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  the  Austrian  government, 
and  went  to  Prague... 

Napoleon  left  Mayence  on  April  26,  and  reached  the  Saale 
via  Weimar  and  Naumburg.  The  Allies,  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  were  marching  along  the  Bohemian  plateau,  with 
the  idea  of  turning  the  French  right  flank.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Saale  at  Weissenfels.  His  young  troops  received  the 
baptism  of  fire  with  a  coolness  that  won  Ney's  admiration. 

On  May  2,  the  Emperor  engaged  with  the  enemy  at 
Lutzcn.    He  sent  Prince  Eugene  on  the  left  towards  Leipzig. 
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Holding  Lutzen  strongly  as  his  pivot,  he  intended  to  man- 
oeuvre the  enemy  right,  outflank  it,  and  drive  the  mass 
back  to  the  mountains.  The  Allies  made  the  same  calcu- 
lation. They  brought  their  greatest  efforts  to  bear  on  the 
French  right,  in  order  to  carry  the  village  of  Kaya.  Ney, 
Macdonald  and  Marmont,  with  the  Guard,  broke  all 
Blucher's  attacks  and  Eugene's  movement  was  about  to 
envelop  the  enemy  centre.  The  Czar  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  spite  of  Blucher,  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon  entered  Dresden  on  May  8.  He  remained  there 
five  months,  and  invited  the  King  of  Saxony  to  return. 
He  went  to  meet  him  and  accompanied  him  back  to  his 
palace. 

The  Allies  had  reformed  on  the  Spree,  reinforced  by 
reserves  from  Silesia.  Napoleon  came  against  them  there. 
They  had  retrenched  themselves  strongly  around  Bautzen. 

The  Emperor  determined  to  attack  them  in  front,  so  as 
to  keep  them  where  they  were.  He  entrusted  to  Ney  with 
60.000  men  the  task  of  turning  their  flank  and  cutting  in 
on  their  communications  further  back.  There  was  a  sharp 
struggle  on  May  20  and  21.  The  passage  of  the  Spree  w7as 
forced  by  Oudinot,  Macdonald  and  Marmont.  Ney  broke 
Blucher's  lines  but  hesitated  to  push  his  attack  home. 
Blucher  was  reinforced,  while  the  rest  of  the  enemy  army 
broke  away,  though  not  without  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  men,  and  withdrew  behind  the  Oder. 

The  Allies  were  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  conquer 
Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  the  fear  they  felt  for 
him  had  taught  them  to  slip  out  of  his  grasp  in  time. 

Two  fine  victories,  but  not  decisive  ones,  though  sufficient 
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to  show  that  Napoleon  had  taken  the  initiative  again.  The 
Russian  disaster  was  made  good.  Yet  the  true  victor  at 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  was  Metternich,  in  so  far  as  he  was 
thenceforward  the  master  of  the  political  situation.  The 
Allies  needed  him,  and  he  therefore  laid  down  his  condi- 
tions. Napoleon  hoped  to  preserve  the  help,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  mediation  of  Austria,  which  had  no  interest  in  increas- 
ing the  power  of  Russia  in  Poland,  nor  that  of  Prussia  in 
Germany. 

He  had  soon  to  admit  that  Austria  was  decidedly,  blindly, 
his  enemy,  that  she  had  determined  to  take  sides  with 
Prussia  and  Austria  when  the  time  came,  and  that,  under 
Metternich,  she  had  no  other  policy  than  to  avenge  her 
defeats.  Austria  would  be,  until  the  very  end,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Revolution,  the  citadel  of  the  Restoration,  of 
the  ancien  regime. 

After  Bautzen,  she  proposed  an  armistice  and  offered  to 
mediate.  She  would  thus  have  saved  the  conquered.  Napo- 
leon had  to  accept,  for  he  had  the  Austrian  army  on  his 
right  flank  on  the  Bohemian  plateau. 

Under  cover  of  this  armistice  there  was  some  show  of 
negotiating,  but  it  served  especially  to  veil  the  feverish  pre- 
parations made  to  recommence  hostilities  with  better 
chances  of  securing  a  decisive  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

Napoleon  had  an  interview  with  Metternich  at  Dresden, 
and  easily  discovered  the  aims  of  his  enemies.  Russia  and 
Prussia  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  Poland  and  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine.  Austria  wished  to  recover  her 
quondam  preponderance  in  Italy,  on  the  way  to  Rome;  she 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Pope.  If  Napoleon  had 
capitulated  at  this  stage,  he  would  also  have  had  to  accept 
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the  conditions  of  England  which,  victorious  on  June  21  at 
Vittoria,  was  moving  her  troops  towards  the  Bidassoa. 
Now  England  already  made  no  show  of  concealing  that  her 
aim  was  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
impose  on  France,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  frontier 
which  would  leave  Antwerp  defenceless.  In  other  terms, 
she  wished  to  reduce  France  to  her  former  size. 

At  Dresden  Napoleon  defended  the  territorial  integrity  of 
France,  her  natural  and  republican  frontier,  the  Rhine. 

He  took  once  more,  repeating  it  over  and  over  agaii,  the 
oath  he  had  sworn  the  day  of  his  consecration  : — "  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  ". 
It  was  no  longer  the  Empire  that  was  at  stake,  but  France 
and  the  frontier  necessary  to  her. 

Between  June  14  and  June  27,  Prussia,  Russia,  England... 
and  Austria,  the  mediator,  came  to  an  agreement  at 
Reichenbach  concerning  the  outline  of  their  coalition  — 
theoretical  formulae  as  yet,  for  the  interests  were  not  easy 
to  reconcile  —  and  the  English  government  offered  subsidies 
for  which  it  exacted  a  good  return,  £666.666  to  Prussia 
for  an  army  of  80.000  men,  and  £1.333.333  to  Russia  for 
one  of  150.000  men. 

Bernadotte,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  former  Marshal 
of  France  and  brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  was  also 
in  the  pay  of  England.  He  went  to  Trachenberg  to  take 
part  in  the  conferences  between  the  allied  staff.  He  would 
lead  a  powerful  army  down  from  the  north.  Moreau,  the 
victor  of  Hohenlinden,  at  the  request  of  the  Czar,  entered 
his  service. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  win  over  Denmark.  Bernadotte 
proposed    a    marriage   between   his   son    Achilles    and   the 
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daughter  of  King  Frederick  VI.  The  latter  replied  that  he 
would  prefer  "  to  twist  the  princess's  neck  ",  and  entered 
into  closer  alliance  with  Napoleon. 

Murat  had  had  thoughts  of  falling  away.  Napoleon  called 
him  to  the  command  of  his  cavalry.  He  came  at  once  : — 
"Never  doubt  my  heart,  sire;  it  is  worth  more  than  my  head." 

A  Congress  at  Prague?  There  was  not  even  an  opening. 
Austria  had  only  wanted  to  gain  time  until  her  army  in 
Bohemia,  under  the  command  of  Schwarzenberg,  was  strong 
enough  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  French... 

The  armistice  was  broken  off  on  August  10.  The  Emper- 
or was  at  Dresden.  Without  moving,  he  saw  three  enemy 
armies  marching  on  him,  all  of  them  stronger  than  his 
own  : — the  army  of  the  North,  under  Bernadotte,  who  had 
his  headquarters  at  Berlin;  the  army  of  Silesia,  under 
Blucher,  who  had  left  his  positions  on  the  Oder;  and  the 
army  of  Bohemia,  under  Schwarzenberg,  the  most  numer- 
ous, the  nearest,  and  the  most  threatening. 

On  August  16,  he  advanced,  dashed  against  Blucher,  and 
defeated  him  on  the  Katzbach.  Then  Schwarzenberg  began 
the  manoeuvre  the  Emperor  had  foreseen.  He  descended 
the  Elbe  by  the  defiles  of  the  Erz  Gebirge  and  marched  on 
Dresden  with  the  major  part  of  his  troops. 

Napoleon  turned  round,  marched  along  the  plateau, 
falling  full  on  the  enemy's  communications,  sent  Vandamme 
into  the  defiles,  fell  on  Dresden,  and  inflicted  on  Schwarzen- 
berg a  crushing  defeat,  Moreau  was  killed  by  the  side  of 
the  Czar. 

The  Emperor  gave  a  cry  of  triumph  —  it  seemed  as  if, 
within  forty-eight  hours,  August  26-27,  he  had  crushed  the 
coalition  and  was  still  strong  enough  to  dictate  to  it.     But 
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his  forces  were  too  weak  for  him  to  be  able  to  draw  full 
profit  from  his  admirable  military  conceptions,  and  wherever 
he  was  not,  his  enemies  overpowered  him  with  their  superior 
strength. 

On  August  23,  Oudinot  was  beaten  by  Bernadotte  at 
Gross-Beeren.  Ney  dashed  to  his  help  and  met  with  the 
same  fate  at  Dennewitz.  Blucher  took  the  offensive  again 
on  the  Katzbach,  and  repulsed  Macdonald.  Vandamme, 
surrounded  in  the  Bohemian  mountains,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  at  Kulm.  In  a  week,  the  fruit  of  the  victory  of 
Dresden  was  lost  and  the  thunderbolts  broken  in  the  claws 
of  the  eagle. 

The  Allies  completed  their  agreement  in  consequence  of 
the  great  military  successes  to  which  Austria  had  contributed 
so  much.  Metternich  therefore  laid  down  his  conditions. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  creating  an  upheaval  in 
Germany  by  a  revolutionary  experiment  like  that  Stein 
wanted  to  try.  Restoration  was  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
there  followed  the  treaties  of  Teplitz,  correcting  those  of 
Kalisz. 

This  policy  of  restoration,  which  was  thenceforward 
adopted  by  the  coalition,  reassured  the  German  princes, 
who  had  until  then  been  disquieted  by  Stein's  "  Jacobin  " 
manifestations.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  and,  a  little  later,  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  abandoned  the  cause  of  Napoleon, 
on  receiving  the  promise  that  they  would  continue  to  enjoy 
the  territorial  advantages  and  keep  the  crown  they  held 
from  him. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was  broken  up.  And 
geographically  it  was  political  coverture  of  the  French 
frontier  on  the  Rhine. 
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THE  "  BATTLE  OF  THE  NATIONS  " 
THE  VICTORY  OF  THE  KINGS 

The  Allies  were  numerically  so  much  superior  to  Napo- 
leon that  nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  circle  from 
closing  around  him.  To  the  north,  Blucher  had  joined 
Bernadotte,  both  to  reinforce  him  and  keep  an  eye  on  him; 
to  the  south,  the  great  army  of  Bohemia  was  marching  on 
Leipzig.  The  trend  of  their  advance  brought  them  towards 
the  Saale,  and  if  they  carried  out  their  juncture,  the  French 
communications  would  be  intercepted  along  the  great  road 
running  through  Weimar,  Erfurt,  Frankfort,  and  Mayence. 
Would  this  be  another  Beresina? 

Napoleon  left  Dresden  and  took  up  his  position  at  Leipzig, 
so  as  to  be  between  the  two  enemy  armies.  And  it  was  at 
this  point  that  the  fate  of  Europe  would  be  decided. 

A  battle  of  the  nations,  it  has  been  said.  A  battle  where 
as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  was  repre- 
sented —  Russians,  Prussians,  Austrians,  Swedes,  Saxons, 
French  and  Italians, — but  not  a  battle  for  the  freedom  of 
nations,  for  it  resulted  in  the  captivity  of  the  Polish  nation, 
of  the  Italian  nation,  and,  it  might  be  said,  of  the  German 
nation,  without  speaking  of  the  mutilation  of  the  French 
nation. 

A  four  days'  battle.  On  October  16  it  was  still  divided 
into  two  distinct  operations.  Marmont,  to  the  north, 
towards  Mockern,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  was 
attacked  by  Schwarzenberg  on  the  lines  of  Wachau,  on  a 
circle  about  ten  kilometers  from  Leipzig.  A  furious  enga- 
gement, similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  Bautzen  and 
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Lutzen;  front  attacks  on  a  village.  Oudinot  and  Ponia- 
towski  performed  prodigies,  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Russians  and  allowed  the  left  to  commence  a 
movement  threatening  the  enemy  centre  and  the  whole  of 
his  line  of  battle...  Poniatowski  was  made  a  Marshal  of 
France. 

But  the  next  day  Bernadbtte  and  Blucher  took  up  their 
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position  on  the  right  of  Schwarzenberg,  and  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  reduce  the  length  of  his  front  by  falling  back  on 
a  level  with  Probstheida,  five  kilometers  from  Leipzig.  The 
battle  which  followed  on  the  18th  raged  all  along  the  line. 
The  French  divisions  stood  their  ground  and  broke  all  the 
enemy  attacks...  but  suddenly,  just  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  forces  of  Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg,  the 
Saxons  of  Reynier's  corps  went  over  to  the  enemy  and 
turned  their  cannon  against  the  French.    The  gap  was  very 
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difficult  to  fill  up  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  retreat 
in  good  order. 

This  was  what  was  aimed  at  on  the  19th.  The  French 
troops  withdrew  over  the  Lindenau  bridge,  harassed  by  the 
enemy  as  they  fell  back  through  the  faubourgs  and  the 
streets  of  the  town.  The  soldiers  who  kept  the  bridge  had 
been  ordered  to  blow  it  up  as  soon  as  the  enemy  came  in 
sight.  It  was  reported  that  the  Prussians  were  following 
hard  after  some  French  platoons...  The  time  seemed  to  have 
come,  and  the  bridge  was  blown  up.  Twenty  thousand  men 
were  still  on  the  right  bank,  and  were  taken  nearly  to  the 
last  man.  Poniatowski  attempted  to  escape  by  jumping 
his  horse  into  the  Elster.  He  was  killed.  France  has  never 
forgotten  Joseph  Poniatowski,  Marshal  of  France  on 
October  16,  and  killed  in  her  service  on  the  19th.  An  inde- 
structible bond  between  Poland  and  France. 

Bernadotte,  who  was  not  without  vanity,  took  to  himself 
a  great  part  of  the  credit  of  the  victory  of  Leipzig,  and 
entered  the  town  in  triumph.  He  took  himself  for  "  the 
great  Gustavus  ".  He  went  to  see  General  Delmas,  who  had 
been  mortally  wounded,  and  attempted  to  turn  him  against 
the  Emperor.  "  Bernadotte  ",  replied  Delmas,  ''  you,  a  son 
of  the  Revolution,  you  who  have  been  loaded  with  favours 
by  the  Emperor,  you  would  like  to  see  me  become  your 
accomplice  ?  Do  not  insult  me  on  my  death-bed,  and  let 
me  die  like  an  honest  man!  " 

The  victors  did  not  pursue  the  defeated  army,  for  they 
too  had  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  were  in  need  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  Bavarian  army,  however,  which  had  just 
abandoned  the  Emperor,  wished  to  show  its  zeal,  and  tried 
to    bar   the   way    at   Hanau.   before   Frankfort.      Napoleon 
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placed  a  powerful  battery  of  artillery  under  Drouot  in  the 
centre,  and  made  short  work  of  them.  It  was  easier  than 
at  Wagram,  and  he  was  able  to  retreat  without  further 
trouble  on  Frankfort  and  Mayence. 

The  last  stroke  had  been  dealt  to  the  Empire  and  the 
continental  system.  The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  had  made  peace 
with  the  Allies.  Jerome  had  left  Westphalia  and  was  wan- 
dering somewhere  near  Belgium.  The  Emperor  did  not 
consider  he  had  shown  great  valour  in  the  course  of  the 
late  events.  Germany  wras  lost.  Spain  too  was  lost.  Napo- 
leon hoped  that  if  he  sent  Ferdinand  VII  back  she  would 
break  off  with  England,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Valencay, 
signed  on  December  11,  restored  his  crown  to  him.  Italy 
also  was  lost.  Eugene  it  is  true  still  held  the  Mincio  line 
against  the  Austrian  army  under  Bellegarde,  but  Murat  had 
made  peace  with  England  and  Austria,  hoping  thus  to 
preserve  his  throne,  and  issued  furious  proclamations 
against  Napoleon.  "  Murat  ",  cried  the  Emperor:  "  Murat! 
My  brother-in-law  Caroline!  My  sister!  It  is  abominable! 
It  is  odious!  " 

The  Emperor's  brothers  left  his  side  as  soon  as  it  was 
merely  a  question  of  defending  France,  and  betrayed  him. 
He  had  still  his  marshals  and  his  soldiers. 

For  it  was  now  France  he  had  to  save  from  the  hate  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  from  the  blind  vengeance  of  Austria 
and  the  cold,  pitiless  policy  of  England.  The  Allies  dreaded 
the  spirit  of  1792  and  1793.  At  that  time,  France  had  been 
"  the  tomb  of  the  coalition  ".  It  was  urgent  to  weaken 
France  as  much  as  possible  so  that  she  might  be  easier  to 
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conquer;  she  had  to  be  detached  from  her  Emperor  it 
possible...  A  diplomatic  offensive  was  therefore  started,  to 
lead  everybody  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  was  the  only 
obstacle  to  peace  —  that  the  Allies  had  no  desire  to  harm 
France.  A  deceitful  entreprise,  which  has  taken  in  most 
historians,  even  French  historians,  but  never  the  popular 
instinct,  which  is  often  clearer-sighted. 

On  November  1,  Metternich  declared  at  Frankfort  in  the 
name  of  the  Allies  that  they  were  ready  to  recognize  her 
natural  frontiers,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
These  "  overtures  "  were  transmitted  to  Napoleon  by  M.  de 
Saint-Aignan,  Caulaincourt's  brother-in-law.  He  had  scarce- 
ly started  before  the  Allies  repudiated  them  —  which  was 
what  Metternich  expected,  being  well  informed.  Hardenberg 
said  that  it  was  "  an  absurdity  ";  Blucher  that  it  was  "  an 
infamous  story  "; — and  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  from  Lon- 
don that  France  must  be  confined  within  her  former  boun- 
daries. 

Metternich  had  lied. 

Napoleon  accepted  the  "  basis  of  Frankfort  "  and  asked 
that  a  congress  should  be  called  at  Mannheim.  He  received 
no  reply. 

The  army  of  the  North  had  already  entered  Holland  and 
the  House  of  Orange  been  restored.  Antwerp  was  besieged. 
Carnot  put  his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon,  that  is 
to  say,  of  France,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  town.  The  Swiss  neutrality  was  violated  and  the  Great 
Army  of  Bohemia  began  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Basel. 

On  January  1,  1814,  Blucher  crossed  at  the  head  of  the 
armv  of  Silesia  between  Coblentz  and  Mannheim... 
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Napoleon  had  now  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  French  Revolution  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  allies  and  some 
unworthy  Frenchmen  to  poison  public  opinion,  his  people 
stood  with  him  under  the  folds  of  the  tricolor  flag.  The 
people  would  not  betray  him;  that  would  have  been  betray- 
ing France;  it  would  be  betraying  themselves: — Napoleon 
was  of  the  people. 
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THE    '  ADIEU X  DES  TUILERIES  " 

At  the  beginning  of  January  1814,  250.000  men  invaded 
France  from  Basel  or  Coblentz,  turning  the  Vosges,  the 
Moselle  and  the'Meuse.  There  were  150.000  Austrians  and 
Russians  under  Schwarzenberg  (the  army  of  Bohemia), 
and  100.000  Prussians  and  Russians  under  Blucher  (the 
army  of  Silesia).  The  army  of  the  North,  another 
100.000  men,  was  advancing  more  slowly  through  Holland 
and  Belgium.  Wellington  moreover  was  crossing  the 
Bidassoa  and  the  Austrians  under  Bellegarde  were  doing 
their  best  to  overwhelm  Eugene  on  the  Mincio. 

The  armies  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  chose  as  their  objec- 
tive the  plateau  of  Langres,  "  the  plateau  of  springs  ", 
whence  flow  the  waters  running  down  to  Paris. 

To  defend  France,  Napoleon  had  at  most  50.04)0  men, 
under  Marmont  and  Mortier  (in  the  valley  of  the  Marne), 
Oudinot  and  Victor  (in  the  valley  of  the  Seine) : — that  is, 
one  Frenchman  to  six  or  seven  enemies. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  fight  since  the  Allies  would 
not  treat  for  peace,  even  on  the  basis  of  their  own  condi- 
tions. 

Before  lighting  the  great  battle  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Nation,  Napoleon  wished  to  ensure  the  support  of  the,  body 
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politic.  The  legislative  body,  adopting  a  report  drawn  up 
by  Laine,  presented  remonstrances  concerning  the  abuses 
of  power  committed  by  the  government  in  the  interior. 
But  it  was  the  public  safety  that  was  at  stake,  and  it  was 
not  the  time  for  intestine  quarrels.  Napoleon  prorogued 
the  legislative  body  by  a  decree  dated  December  31.  To  the 
Senators  he  said: — "  Beam,  Alsace,  the  Franche-Comte  and 
Brabant  have  been  entered  by  the  enemy.  I  am  calling  the 
French  to  the  help  of  the  French.  Peace  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  our  territory  must  be  our  rallying-sign.  At  the 
sight  of  the  people  in  arms,  the  foreigner  will  flee  or  sign 
peace  on  the  bases  he  has  himself  proposed.  "  That  is  to 
say,  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  Rhine  that  was  to  be  defended 
on  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  before  Paris. 

He  sent  extraordinary  commissions  into  the  departments, 
just  as  the  Convention  had  formerly  sent  thither  represen- 
tatives. On  January  23,  he  received  the  officers  of  the 
Garde  Nationale  of  Paris  in  the  Salle  des  Marechaux  in  the 
Tuileries.  He  sent  for  the  Empress  and  Madame  de  Mon- 
tesquiou,  who  brought  in  the  King  of  Rome  in  her  arms. 
He  said  that  he  was  about  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  that  he  hoped  to  drive  the  enemy  back  beyond  the 
frontier.  He  then  took  the  Empress  by  one  hand,  the  King 
of  Rome  by  the  other,  and  said: — "  I  entrust  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome...  my  wife  and  my  son,  to  the  courage 
of  the  Garde  Nationale.  "  At  these  words,  the  900  officers 
present  gave  a  loud  shout: — "  Vive  l'Empereur!  " — loud 
enough  to  split  the  vaulted  ceiling,  says  a  witness.  And 
all,  some  of  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  thronged  round 
the  imperial  family  as  if  to  make  a  rampart  round  them. 

The  next  day,  the  Emperor  made  his  preparations  and 
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burnt  papers.  Every  one  was  sad  at  the  Tuileries.  He 
attempted  to  raise  a  laugh: — '  I  am  off  to  fight  Papa  Francis 
once  more.  "  He  entrusted  the  Regency  to  the  Empress, 
assisted  by  Joseph  and  Cambaceres. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  he  left  the  Empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome,  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again. 

He  hastened  to  Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Blucher  was  advancing  from  the  north-east  to  join 
Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon  threw  himself  on  him  at  Brienne 
and  repulsed  him.  But  Schwarzenberg  intervened,  and  their 
united  forces  drove  back  the  Emperor's  little  army  at  la 
Rothiere,  on  February  1.  It  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  could 
do  nothing  against  such  odds.  The  Allies  therefore  consid- 
ered the  war  to  be  over,  and  fixed  their  meeting  at  the 
Palais-Royal  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Napoleon  withdrew  to  the  Seine,  reaching  Nogent  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.    He  was  beginning  to  feel  that  all  was  lost. 

He  had  sent  Caulaincourt  to  the  outposts  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  the  Allies.  Caulaincourt  had  not  been  re- 
ceived, under  pretence  that  the  arrival  of  the  English  pleni- 
potentiary, Lord  Castlereagh,  was  awaited.  The  Congress 
of  Chatillon  did  not  open  before  February  5.  Napoleon  gave 
Caulaincourt  full  discretionary  power. 

On  the  7th,  the  Allies  informed  him  of  their  conditions. 
France  should  be  confined  to  her  frontiers  as  they  existed 
on  January  1,  1792.  This  was  at  last  the  expression  of 
their  true  pretensions,  their  ultimatum,  the  fixed  purpose 
of  England  imposed  on  the  coalition.  On  the  10th  even, 
the  Czar  demanded  that  the  conference  should  be  suspend- 
ed.    He  would  not  make  peace  with  Napoleon  at  any  price. 
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Caulaincourt,  who  however  was  a  man  of  peace,  did  not 
think  himself  justified  in  accepting  such  terms,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Emperor. 

"  Sign  such  a  treaty!  "  said  Napoleon.  "  Tread  my  oath 
underfoot!  Unparallelled  reverses  may  have  drawn  from 
me  the  promise  to  give  up  my  conquests.  But  abandon 
those  of  the  Republic!  Violate  the  deposit  entrusted  to  me 
with  such  confidence!  Leave  France  smaller  than  I  found 
it!  Never!  What  shall  I  be  for  the  French  when  I  sign 
their  humiliation?  What  shall  I  have  to  answer  to  the 
Republicans  of  the  Senate  when  they  come  and  ask  me  for 
their  frontier  on  the  Rhine?...  "  And  he  said  to  Maret,  a 
moment  later: — "  Answer  what  you  like:  I  will  never  sign!" 

That  was  his  ultimatum,  the  cry  of  his  conscience,  the 
law  of  his  duty. — The  Rhine,  the  republican  and  classical 
frontier  of  France. 

Orders  were  sent  to  Paris  to  push  on  the  defensive  works. 
Cambaceres  was  reprimanded  for  discouraging  the  Empress 
instead  of  comforting  her: — "  Why  lose  your  head  thus  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  Misereres  and  forty  hours' 
agonies  in  the  chapel  ?    Are  they  going  mad  in  Paris  ?  " 

Orders  were  sent  to  Joseph  as  follows: — "  I  see  that  fear 
is  turning  every  head  in  Paris.  Paris  must  be  defended  to 
the  last  gasp,  it  must  be  buried  under  its  ruins,  but  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  must  not  be  taken...  I  should 
prefer  that  my  son  should  have  his  throat  cut  rather  than 
see  him  brought  up  at  Vienna  as  an  Austrian  prince.  I  have 
never  seen  Andromaque  without  pitying  the  lot  of  Astyanax, 
the  survivor  of  his  house,  and  considering  it  good  fortune 
for  him  not  to  survive  his  father.  " 
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Maret  came  back  a  moment  later  with  the  despatches  to 
be  signed  for  Caulaincourt.  He  found  the  Emperor  bending 
over  his  maps  with  his  compasses  in  his  hands : — "  Ah  ! 
Here  you  are !  "  said  Napoleon.  "  There  is  something  quite 
different  to  look  to  now.  I  am  at  present  beating  Blucher 
on  the  map.  I  shall  defeat  him  to-morrow.  Do  not  let  us 
hurry  anything  :  there  will  always  be  time  to  make  a  peace 
like  the  one  they  propose!  " 

A  courier  sent  by  Marmont  had  just  brought  word  that 
Blucher  had  begun  to  march  straight  on  Paris  at  the  head 
of  50.000  men  and  his  divisions  were  spread  out  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Petit-Morin,  from  Vertus  to  La  Ferte- 
sous-Jouarre. 

The  aides-de-camp  were  sent  off  right  and  left  at  full 
gallop  :  Marmont  was  called  up  to  Sezanne  : — the  Emperor 
mounted  his  horse... 

On  February  10,  they  fell  right  on  the  enemy's  line  at 
Champaubert,  and  took  Olsouvief's  division  with  its  general. 
On  the  11th,  Sacken  and  Yorck,  who  were  ahead,  turned 
back  on  Montmirail  with  30.000  men.  Napoleon  had  14.500. 
A  fierce  battle  round  the  village.  Ricard's  division  of  the 
Jeune  Garde  did  wonders.  The  enemy  lost  8.000  men  and 
Napoleon  700.  One  of  the  masterpieces  of  military  art, 
the  triumph  of  the  intelligence  over  the  mass.  Other  signs 
of  the  same  kind  were  to  be  seen  later  at  the  same  point. 

On  the  12th,  the  remains  of  Blucher's  army  were  driven 
on  Chateau-Thierry.  On  the  14th,  the  fourth  day  of  the 
battle,  Blucher  came  to  the  help  of  .his  lieutenant,  with 
whom  he  had  got  out  of  touch.     He  had  hard  work  to  get 
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clear,  and  the  French  troops  followed  on  his  heels  a  long 
way   shouting  "  Vive   l'Empereur!  " 

Schwarzenberg,  however,  had  marched  down  the  Seine  to 
the  support  of  Blucher.  The  main  body  of  his  troops  was 
at  Montereau,  and  his  vanguard  had  traversed  the  Brie  as 
far  as  Fontainebleau. 

Napoleon  left  Marmont  and  joined  Victor  and  Oudinot, 
scattered  the  enemy  divisions  at  Mormant  and  Nangis,  and 
came  up  with  Schwarzenberg  at  Montereau.  The  Austrian 
general  had  great  difficultly  in  getting  clear,  and  asked  for 
an  armistice.  "  It  is  difficult  to  be  such  a  coward!  "  said 
Napoleon.  "  The  wretches!  At  the  first  check  they  fall  on 
their  knees!  "  And  his  cannon  mowed  them  down  as  they 
fell  back.  He  reached  Troyes  and  entered  the  town  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Every  one  strove  to  touch 
his  boots  and  kiss  his  hands.  "  Vive  l'Empereur  !  Vive 
l'Empereur!  "  Pure  glory  and  popularity.  He  was  defend- 
ing France  with  all  his  genius,  with  all  his  courage,  which 
had  never  been  more  dazzling... 

Panic  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies.  "  To-night  ",  said  he, 
"  I  am  going  to  take  my  father-in-law!,,,  I  am  nearer 
Vienna  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria  Paris!  ".  The  Emper- 
or of  Austria  was  aware  of  it,  and  struck  boldly  off  towards 
Vienna,  withdrawing  to  Dijon  and  then  to  Basel.  Metternich 
would  have  liked  to  negotiate. 

Napoleon  called  Maison  from  Belgium  and  Augereau  from 
Lyons,  "  the  Augereau  of  Castiglione  ":— "  We  must  put  on 
our  1793  boots  and  resolution!  "  He  laid  his  plans  for  a 
vast  movement  in  the  enemy's  rear;  he  planned  the  levying 
en  masse  of  men  in  the  invaded  provinces.  In  Lorraine 
and   Franche-Comte   and   Alsace,   the  peasants  had   seized 
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their  pitchforks  and  were  chasing  out  the  Cossacks  and 
Prussians.  Was  France  going  to  be  the  "  tomb  of  the 
coalition  "  as  in  1793? 

Lord  Castlereagh  with  his  coolness  brought  his  allies  to 
their  senses.  He  declared  to  them  that  whatever  happened, 
even  were  they  driven  back  across  the  Rhine,  England 
would  not  swerve  an  inch  from  the  Chatillon  ultimatum. 
He  made  them  understand  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
slightest  weakening,  and  brought  them  to  sign  the  Treaty  of 
Chaumont  (March  1),  tightening  the  bonds  of  the  coalition 
and  making  it  into  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  was  to 
endure  even  after  peace  had  been  restored,  and  provided 
for  the  levying  of  fresh  contingents  so  as  to  constitute  an 
army  of  800.000  men. 

The  army  of  the  North  was  nearing  Flanders;  Wellington 
had  just  beaten  Soult  and  was  marching  on  Bordeaux; 
Augereau  wras  going  to  lose  Lyons  :  there  was  no  reason 
therefore  for  giving  way  to  despair...  And  so  Blucher,  who 
was  burning  to  wipe  out  his  reverses  at  Montmirail,  was 
instructed  to  join  the  army  of  the  North.  He  led  a  fresh 
army  towards  it,  behind  the  Marne,  on  the  right  bank  this 
time,  not  the  left. 

This  strategical  combination  was  not  however  prudent 
enough... 

Napoleon  left  Schwarzenberg  in  his  asylum  on  the  plateau 
of  Langres,  followed  Blucher,  crossed  the  Marne,  and  drove 
him  back  on  Soissons...  If  Soissons  had  not  prema- 
turely capitulated,  he  would  have  surrounded  Blucher  and 
taken  him,  but  he  escaped  beyond  the  Aisne.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  river  at  Berry-au-Bac  and  attacked  him  vigor- 
ously  at   Craonne.      But   the    army   of   the   North    was   at 
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Laon,  and  Blucher,  strongly  supported,  repulsed  every 
assault. 

Napoleon  turned  back  on  the  Russian  corps  under  Saint- 
Priest  coining  up  through  Rheims.  He  destroyed  it  almost 
entirely.  He  entered  Rheims  at  two  in  the  morning,  riding 
in  the  middle  of  the  cuirassiers  of  Bordesoulle  who  were 
cutting  down  the  Russians...  Suddenly,  says  Houssaye, 
rising  above  the  reports  of  the  guns  and  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  on  the  pavement,  there  swelled  up  a  thousand 
cries  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur!  "  Every  window  was  lit  up  — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  illuminating  in  honour 
of  the  victory  even  while  it  was  being  won.  "  There  were 
nothing  but  lights  ",  says  Coignet,  "  you  could  have  picked 
up  a  needle.  "  (March  14). 

Napoleon  hurled  himself  on  the  lines  of  Schwarzenberg, 
but  they  were  too  strong  and  he  was  driven  back  on  Arcis- 
sur-Aube  on  March  20  —  a  furious  engagement  in  which 
he  personally  took  part.  A  shell  fell  just  before  him;  he 
pushed  his  horse  over  it,  and  it  exploded  without  doing  any 
harm. — The  Emperor  must  not  die  there! — Then  he  went 
off  towards  the  east,  to  fight  his  battles  on  the  frontiers, 
towards  Bar-le-Duc  and  Metz,  whither  he  summoned  all  his 
reserves.  He  reached  Saint-Didier  on  the  23rd;  Wintzin- 
gerode's  cavalry  was  sent  against  him  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 

The  Allies  then  summoned  a  great  council  of  war  at 
Sompuis  on  the  24th.  Should  they  follow  the  Emperor,  or 
march  on  Paris,  the  road  to  which  lay  open,  and  where  they 
could  appear  in  enormous  strength  ?  The  royalists  were 
conspiring  in  Paris  and  round  Talleyrand  centred  treason- 
able manoeuvres  for  which  an  excuse  is  sought  in  vain.  The 
Baron  deJVitrolles  went  to  Sompuis  and  affirmed  that  Paris 
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could  not  resist;  he  begged  the  Allies  to  throw  away  their 
crutches. 

Bordeaux  had  just  capitulated  to  the  English  and  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (March  12). 

The  Allies  began  their  march  on  Paris  without  casting  a 
glance  behind  them.  They  reached  the  city  on  March  29, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  before  the  walls.  Mortier  did  his 
duty  and  the  students  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  fought 
like  lions.  But  Joseph  had  gone,  taking  with  him  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Borne.  No  government  was  left, 
though  Talleyrand  was,  and  the  Czar  was  to  put  up  in  his 
house. 

Chateaubriand  was  then  living  in  the  rue  de  Bivoli.  He 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  towers  of  Notre-Dame  whence 
the  Bussian  columns  could  be  seen  coming  down  from  the 
north.  "  I  felt  ",  writes  he  in  his  Memoires  d'Outre-Tombe, 
"  what  a  Boman  must  have  felt  when  from  the  roof  of  the 
Capitol  he  saw  the  soldiers  of  Alaric  and  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Latins  at  his  feet,  just  as  I  saw  the  Bussian  soldiers 
and  at  my  feet  the  old  city  of  the  Gaulois  ". 

And  again: — "  The  Tartars  enter  Paris...  The  earth 
trembles  under  the  feet  of  foreign  soldiers.  I  am  writing, 
like  the  last  of  the  Bomans,  to  the  sound  of  the  invasion  of 
the  Barbarians  ". 

The  victors  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  royalists 
organized  round  them  a  most  painful  manifestation.  Some 
one  dragged  the  Legion  d'Honneur  in  the  dust,  tied  to  his 
horse's  tail.  Ladies  belonging  to  the  best  society  rushed 
towards  the  Czar,  breaking  through  his  escort  to  touch  his 
boots  and  spurs  and  kiss  his  hands  in  such  a  way  that,  said 
the  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg,  it  might  be  feared  "  they  would 
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set  him  naked  ".  Chateaubriand  was  overwhelmed,  speech- 
less, "  as  if  his  name  had  been  taken  from  him  and  he  had 
been  given  in  its  place  the  number  under  which  he  was 
henceforward  to  be  known  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  ". 

The  Cossacks  camped  in  the  Champs-Elysees.  On  Tal- 
leyrand's proposal,  the  Senate  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  (April  1)  and  appointed  a  temporary  government 
composed  of  Talleyrand,  Dalberg,  Jaucourt,  and  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquiou.  Such  were  the  representatives  of  France 
in  face  of  the  enemy  now  master  of  Paris. 


THE  "  ADIEU X  DE  FONTAINEBLEAU  " 

Napoleon  had  had  to  follow  the  enemy  armies  in  the  hope 
of  intercepting  their  communications  and  crushing  them 
before  Paris.  But  for  the  execution  of  his  plans  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  Paris  to  resist,  at  any  rate  for  a 
few  days. 

In  the  night  of  March  30,  he  reached  Fromenteau,  near 
Juvisy,  25  kilometers  from  Paris.  It  was  there  he  learnt  of 
the  capitulation.  He  could  see  the  light  of  the  enemy's 
bivouacs  on  the  horizon. 

He  returned  to  Fontainebleau.  He  had  brought  with 
him  70.000  men,  some  of  them  veterans  from  the  armies 
of  Spain,  Lyons  or  Belgium.  He  estimated  that  the  Allies 
had  not  around  Paris  or  in  Paris  more  than  80.000  them- 
selves, scattered  at  that,  and  in  a  poor  strategic  situation, 
and  that  it  was  possible  to  surprise  them,  shut  them  up  in 
Paris  and  inflict  on  them  an  irreparable  defeat.  At  any 
rate  the  attempt  must  be  made... 
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He  reviewed  his  troops.  Their  ardour  was  the  same  as 
ever:  it  never  failed.  He  fixed  the  departure  for  April  4. 
"  Vive  l'Empereur!  "  cried  the  old  soldiers.    "  To  Paris!  "... 

But  the  marshals  refused  to  obey...  they  were  weary  of  it... 

Ney  and  Macdonald  declared  to  the  Emperor  that,  in 
order  to  save  the  King  of  Rome's  crown,  he  ought  to  abdi- 
cate. He  yielded  to  them,  and  presented  to  them  a  declar- 
ation worded  as  follows: 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his 
oaths,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  leave  France  and  even  this  life,  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  rights  of  his  son, 
from  those  of  the  Regency  of  the  Empress  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  ". 

Ney  and  Macdonald  took  this  paper  to  Paris  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Czar,  affirming  that  the  army  and  France 
had  no  wish  either  for  the  Bourbons  or  the  white  flag,  that 
the  only  regime  that  could  henceforward  endure  in  France 
was  that  of  the  tricolor  flag  represented  by  the  King  of 
Rome...  At  this  moment  it  was  announced  that  Marmont 
had  gone  over  to  the  Austrians  and  had  recognized  the 
Bourbons. 

"  Poor  man!  "  said  Napoleon.  M  He  will  suffer  far  more 
than  I." 

But  henceforward  no  resistance  was  possible. 
On  April  11,  Napoleon  abdicated  in  the  following  terms: 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of 
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peace  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  oaths, 
declares  that  he  renounces  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  that  there  is  no  personal 
sacrifice,  not  even  that  of  his  life,  that  he  is  not  ready  to 
make  in  the  interest  of  France.  " 

That  same  day,  the  Treaty  of  Fonlainehleau  reserved  for 
him  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  with  a  civil  list 
of  2  millions,  to  be  paid  by  France.  Maria  Louisa  was  to 
have  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  title  was  to  be  hereditary 
and  to  descend  to  the  King  of  Rome. 

On  April  20,  on  leaving  Fontainebleau,  Napoleon  said 
good-bye  to  his  Old  Guard: — 

"  Soldiers  of  my  Old  Guard,  I  say  good-bye  to  you.  For 
twenty  years,  I  have  ever  found  you  in  the  paths  of  honour 
and  glory.  In  these  last  days,  as  in  the  times  of  our  pros- 
perity, you  have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and 
faithfulness;  with  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  was  not 
lost... 

"  I  am  leaving.  You,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France. 
Her  happiness  was  my  only  thought;  it  will  always  be  the 
object  of  my  prayers.  Do  not  pity  my  fate:  if  I  have  con- 
sented to  survive  myself,  it  is  to  serve  your  glory  still; 
I  desire  to  write  down  the  story  of  the  great  things  we  have 
done  together...  Adieu!  my  children.  I  should  like  to  press 
you  all  to  my  heart:  let  me  embrace  at  least  your  flag!  " 

At  these  words,  writes  Baron  Fain,  General  Petit,  seizing 
the  eagle,  advanced.  Napoleon  took  the  general  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  the  flag.  The  silence  that  this  great  scene  in- 
spired was  interrupted  only  by  the  sobs  of  the  soldiers- 
Napoleon,  whose  emotion  was  visible,  made  an  effort,  and 
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answered  in  a  steady  voice: — "  Adieu,  once  mi  ore,  my  old 
companions!      Let  this  last  kiss  pass  into  your  hearts!  n 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  by  the  Bourbons  on  May  30, 
1814,  assigned  all  the  same  to  France  her  1792  frontiers. 
They  were  called  "  the  legitimate  frontiers  ",  a  miserable 
pun,  because  they  coincided  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
country  under  the  royalty  of  divine  right.  A  feat  accom- 
plished by  England,  to  give  a  sacred  character  to  that 
frontier  so  vulnerable  on  every  side  and  always  so  pre- 
carious. 

Then  the  Allies  met  in  a  Congress  at  Vienna  to  settle  the 
destinies  of  Europe.    They  were  the  absolute  masters  of  it. 

They  did  not  think  of  giving  satisfaction  to  national  aspi- 
rations. They  had  called  upon  the  peoples  to  fight  for  their 
liberty;  they  had  carried  on  the  War  of  Liberation  against 
Napoleon,  befrciungskriege,  as  they  said  in  Germany...  But 
Poland  was  once  more  dismembered  —  one  piece  going  to 
Russia,  the  biggest  one,  under  the  title  of  the  constitutional 
Kingdom  of  Poland;  another  to  Prussia,  another  to  Austria, 
and  a  small  one  being  left  apparently  free,  under  the  name  of 
the  Republic  of  Cracow.  Poland  did  not  forget  the  memory 
of  Napoleon.  She  remained  living  in  her  tomb,  for  the 
soul  of  a  people  is  undying  —  the  promise  of  a  revolution. 

Germany  was  organized  more  or  less  loosely  into  a  Ger- 
man Confederation  under  the  presidency  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  vice-presidency,  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Prussia  did  not  recover  all  her  territories  in  Poland,  but 
received  compensation  in  Saxony,  a  third  of  which  was 
granted  her,  Pomerania  and  the  Rhine  Provinces.  She 
stretched  out  now  like  a  wild  beast  over  the  whole  of  the 
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German  plain,  from  Konigsberg  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  —  a  pro- 
mise of  wars,  the  germ  of  Sadowa  and  Sedan. 

Italy  was  no  longer  anything  but  "  a  geographical  expres- 
sion ",  according  to  the  hateful  word  of  Metternich.  Her 
liberty  was  crushed,  and  all  her  hopes.  She  began  to  cry 
Fuori  i  barbari!    And  did  not  forget  Napoleon. 

And  the  kings  and  emperors,  round  their  booty,  tried, 
or  pretended  to  try  to  found  the  peace  of  Europe  on  the 
balance  of  power. 

This  conception,  being  materially  impossible  to  realize, 
gives  but  an  apparent  and  fragile  image  of  peace.  At  the 
very  outset,  it  nearly  caused  a  war  between  the  allies. 
Russia  wanted  the  whole  of  Poland,  Prussia  the  whole  of 
Saxony  and  supremacy  in  Germany  —  but  England  wished 
to  keep  her  Hanover  and  Austria  did  not  wish  to  lose  at 
once  her  quondam  hegemony  over  the  countries  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire... 

On  January  3,  1815,  England,  Austria  and  France  (that 
is  to  say  Talleyrand  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII)  signed  a 
treaty  of  alliance  which  was  a  veritable  coalition  against 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

An  alarm  which  however  lasted  only  a  few  days.  The 
consequences  of  a  rupture  were  dreaded,  and  the  weighing 
out  of  souls  went  on  —  fewer  Saxons  to  Prussia,  a 
few  more  Poles...  they  fixed  the  value  however  (in  gold)  of 
a  Polish  peasant  as  being  a  little  less  than  that  of  one  from 
the  Rhine...  cattle  shared  out  among  the  dealers... 

One  evening,  while  they  were  dancing  without  remorse 
after  this  fine  work,  the  fiddles  stopped  playing  all  at  once, 
as  if  they  had  been  strangled : — "  He  has  come  back  !  " 
That  was  to  be  expected. 
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THE  RETURN 

Napoleon  might  have  gone  on  living  quietly  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  though  he  was  only  45  and  that  Lilliputian  empire 
could  not  long  suffice  for  his  indefatigable  activity.  "  He  is 
always  on  the  move",  wrote  Campbell,  the  English  commis- 
sary, who  could  not  manage  to  follow  him  about  every- 
where. 

He  amused  himself  with  organizing  his  little  State.  He 
had  his  army,  a  part  of  the  Old  Guard  under  Cambronne, 
and  his  Poles.  He  had  his  fleet,  under  Lieutenant  Taillade. 
He  held  reviews  and  pulled  ears.  One  day  he  met  some 
grenadiers  coming  back  from  San  Martino,  where  they  had 
been  stealing  his  grapes:  with  threatening  brow,  like  Jupi- 
ter, he  began  to  thunder: — "  Where  are  you  coming  from?  " 
— "  From  Saint-Cloud  ",  replied  one  of  them  who  was 
doubtless  a  Parisian.  And  the  Emperor  went  on  his  way 
to  hide  his  laughter. 

He  improved  the  exploitation  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
island.  He  put  in  order  the  villa  at  the  Mulini,  the  domain 
of  San  Martino,  the  cool  retreat  of  the  Madonna.  He  con- 
quered the  islet  of  Pianosa,  as  big  as  a  handkerchief:  in- 
corrigible ambition;  he  made  a  penitentiary  of  it. 

He  had  some  idea  of  making  a  Cosmopolis  of  the  island 
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of  Elba,  as  in  the  days  of  Cosmo  of  Medici,  a  home  of  artists 
whom  he  would  have  attracted  from  every  part  of  Europe... 

"  Madame  Mere  "  and  Pauline  came  to  live  with  him.  He 
required  furniture.  He  spent  63  fc.  50  on  blinds  for  Pau- 
line's rooms,  as  the  sun  was  too  strong. 

Many  Englishmen  went  to  the  island  to  see  him, 
and  took  back  with  them  loads  of  souvenirs  —  little 
busts  in  alabaster,  little  hats  of  black  cloth,  to  the  greater 
joy  of  the  Elba  hawkers  who  had  never  had  such  a  trade. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  Emperor  caused  industry  to 
develop  in  unforeseen  ways... 

At  the  beginning  of  September,  he  received  the  visit  of 
Maria  Walewska  and  her  son,  at  that  time  aged  four  years. 
But  he  did  not  see  Maria  Louisa,  who  was  at  Aix-les-Bains, 
and  Metternich  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  her  father,  con- 
trived to  make  her  forget  the  Emperor  and  listen  to  the 
love-making  of  Neipperg.  He  could  not  get  his  son  back, 
though  he  would  dearly  have  loved  to  devote  himself  to  his 
education.  The  Allies  were  already  planning  the  most 
inhuman  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  him. 

They  feared  him,  they  feared  the  little  King.  There  was 
some  talk  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  sending  him 
further  away  than  the  island  of  Elba,  to  Ascension,  or  St. 
Helena*  lost  in  the  Ocean.  They  would  not  have  been  sorry 
if  he  had  died.  Of  course  Louis  XVIII  and  his  government 
did  not  pay  him  his  civil  list,  and  treated  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  One  does  not  keep  one's 
word  with  a  bandit. 

For  it  was  easy  to  feel  in  France  that  there  was  a  general 
conspiracy  to  bring  about  his  return.  The  Restoration 
could  not  but  be  unpopular.    Louis  XVIII  dated  the  Charta 
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from  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  thus  renouncing  not 
only  all  the  victories  of  the  Empire,  but  also  the  Code.  He 
disquieted  those  who  had  bought  State  property,  the  mass 
of  the  peasants;  he  caused  them  to  fear  the  restoration  of 
feudal  rights.  The  worst  blunders  that  could  be  imagined 
were  committed  by  those  around  him. 

Then  the  true  meaning  of  the  three  colours  began  to  be 
understood  in  France  —  not  only  glory,  but  equality,  the 
end  of  the  privileges  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  peasant 
kept  the  tricolor  cockade  in  his  wardrobe;  it  was  his  talis- 
man. The  grenadier  wore  the  white  cockade  in  his  hat,  but 
the  tricolor  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  havresac. 

And  little  by  little,  as  the  meaning  of  the  white  flag  was 
understood,  as  the  enemy  armies  withdrew,  people  began 
to  murmur: — "Things  cannot  go  on  like  this...  He  will 
come  back!  le  petit  Tondu,  in  the  grey  frock-coat!  "  They 
drank  his  health.  They  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
resurrection. — "  Do  you  like  violets?  They  grow  in  spring. 
He  will  come  back!  " 

Napoleon  was  aware  of  this.  He  hummed  as  it  were  an 
echo: — "  This  cannot  go  on  for  ever...  Things  cannot  go 
on  like  this!  "  His  return  was  not  a  rash,  unpremeditated 
act,  a  wild  desire  to  create  agitation.  It  was  the  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  whole  of  France,  the  most  magnificent 
of  plebiscites. 

On  February  25,  while  Campbell  had  gone  to  Leghorn 
on  business,  Napoleon  sailed  away  on  the  brig  the  Incon- 
stant, with  a  thousand  men.  On  the  way  to  the  Provence 
coast,  he  met  a  French  brig,  the  Zephyr,  which  ironically 
inquired: — "  How  is  the  great  man?  "  And  the  captain, 
prompted  by  Napoleon,  replied: — "Marvellously  well  !  " 
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On  March  1,  he  debarked  at  the  Golfe  Jouan. 

A  proclamation  u  to  the  French  people  ". — A  proclamation 
to  the  army: — "  Soldiers,  pull  off  those  colours  which  the 
nation  has  proscribed  and  which  for  twenty-five  years  have 
served  to  rally  all  the  enemies  of  France.  Put  on  the  tri- 
color cockade;  you  wore  it  on  our  great  days...  Take  up 
the  eagles  you  had  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Eylau, 
at  Friedland,  at  Tudela,  at  Eckmuhl,  at  Essling,  at  Wagram, 
at  Smolensk,  at  the  Moskva,  at  Lutzen,  at  Montmirail... 
Victory  will  march  onward  at  the  charge.  The  eagle,  with 
the  national  colours,  will  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple  unto  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame!  " 

"  I  shall  reach  Paris  ",  said  he  to  those  around  him, 
"  without  firing  a  shot  ". 

En  route,  through  the  mountains,  across  Dauphiny,  where 
the  great  Revolution  was  born!  The  peasants  ran  to  meet 
the  Emperor  and  increased  his  escort... 

At  Laffrey,  the  5th  regiment  of  the  Line  barred  the  way. 
Napoleon  left  his  men  behind  him: — "  Shoulder  arms  !  " 
he  said  to  them.  And  he  went  alone  towards  ihe  regiment. 
"  There  he  is!  "  said  a  captain.  "  Fire!  "  Silence...  Napoleon 
came  within  pistol-shot,  within  hearing  distance : —  "  Sol- 
diers of  the  5th  regiment  of  the  Line,  recognize  me  !  "  He 
threw  his  coat  open,  and  offered  his  breast: — "  If  there  is 
among  you  a  soldier  who  wishes  to  kill  his  Emperor,  he 
may!  Here  I  am!  "  ...A  shout,  unanimous: — M  Vive  1'Em- 
pereur!  "  They  trampled  underfoot  the  white  cockade, 
they  cheered  him,  thronged  round  him,  embraced  him.  He 
had  recovered  his  army. 

"  Vive  l'Empereur !  Vive  l'Empereur !  "  The  cry  rang 
across  the  valleys.    Thousands  of  peasants  came  down  from 
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the  mountains,  followed  the  Emperor  a  while,  gazed  upon 
him,  and  returned  to  their  cottages. 

At  Grenoble  the  gates  were  closed.  The  wheelwrights  of 
the  faubourg  Saint-Joseph  broke  them  down  with  beams, 
and  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  next  day,  he  re- 
viewed the  troops  to  the  music  of  the  Marseillaise: — "  Vive 
l'Empereur!  Vive  la  liberte!  "  The  tricolor  cockade  sprang 
into  sight,  adorned  men's  hats  and  women's  bodices.  It  was 
the  cockade  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  and  also  that  of  Fleurus 
and  Valmy. 

The  Comte  d'Artois  came  to  Lyons,  and  had  just  time  to 
slip  away. 

The  Empereur  arrived  in  the  middle  of  a  throng  of 
peasants  and  silk-weavers  among  whom  his  little  troop  was 
lost  to  sight. — Decrees  issued  at  Lyons  on  March  13: — Re- 
establishment  of  the  tricolor  flag. — Suppression  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  partly  composed  of  men  who  had  borne 
arms  against  France  and  were  interested  in  the  restoration 
of  feudal  rights  and  the  annulation  of  the  sale  of  State 
property. — Convocation  of  the  electoral  colleges  at  Paris, 
in  the  Champ  de  Mai,  for  an  extraordinary  assembly... 

En  route  for  Paris!  The  regiments  arrived  from  every 
quarter,  wearing  the  three  colours.  In  Paris  one  morning 
a  placard  addressed  to  Louis  XVIII  was  found  on  the  rail- 
ings round  the  Colonne  Vendome: — "  My  good  brother,  it 
is  useless  to  send  me  any  more  soldiers;  I  have  plenty!  " 

At  Villefranche-sur-Saone,  there  were  60.000  peasants  to 
acclaim  the  Emperor. 

Ney  had  promised  the  King  to  bring  him  back  the  bandit 
in  an  iron  cage.  Napoleon  wrote  to  him : — "  I  am  sure  you 
have  made  your  troops  put  up  the  tricolor  flag.    Come  and 
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join  me;  I  shall  receive  you  as  on  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  the  Moskva  !  "  Ney  met  him  at  Auxerre  and  threw 
himself  into  his  arms. 

The  imarch  towards  Paris  continued... 

Louis  XVIII  was  advised  to  go  to  meet  the  "  usurper  "  at 
the  head  of  all  the  civic  authorities,  in  their  official  cos- 
tumes, in  the  most  imposing  state,  to  make  him  hide  his 
diminished  head.    He  preferred  not  to  try  the  experiment. 

He  determined  at  any  rate  to  go  to  the  Palais-Bourbon  to 
get  into  touch  with  Parliament  and  obtain  its  support.  Cha- 
teaubriand tells  us  that.  "  The  shouts  died  away,  not  a 
sound  was  heard...  In  the  interval  of  silence,  it  seemed 
that  the  footsteps  of  Napoleon  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance.  " 

The  footsteps  drew  nearer  and  Louis  XVIII  went  away. 

It  was  March  20,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  King 
of  Rome; — loads  of  violets; — a  huge  crowd  all  day  long  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.— Shouts  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur  ! 
Down  with  the  shavelings!  " 

The  tricolor  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Tuileries: — "Vive 
l'Empereur!  " 

The  Emperor  arrived  at  nine  in  the  evening,  amidst  an 
indescribable  throng  of  soldiers,  peasants  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  workmen  from  the  faubourgs,  school- 
boys playing  truant...  He  was  dragged  from  his  carriage, 
carried  shoulder-high,  passed  from  arm  to  arm,  up  the 
stair-case,  through  the  vestibule,  into  his  apartments. 
France  gave  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  She 
wished  for  him.    A  plebiscite. 

Later  on  Napoleon  was  to  say: — "  The  happiest  part  of 
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my  life  was  the  march  from  Cannes  to  Paris.  " — Without 
doubt:  the  conquest  of  France. 

Pages  such  as  these  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  history. 


THE  DISASTER  OF  THE  NATIONS 

Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  France  a  more  liberal  regime  and  imitate 
the  King's  Charta.  He  entrusted  Benjamin  Constant  with 
the  drawing  up  of  I'Acte  additionnel  aux  Constitutions  de 
TEmpire.  But  he  did  not  recognize  himself  in  this  new 
figure,  and  was  at  times  taken  with  a  feeling  of  weariness. 
Carnot  found  him  one  day  weeping  before  the  portrait  of 
the  King  of  Bome. 

Deep  grief  the  secret  of  which  he  kept  to  himself.  Pre- 
sentiments? 

In  other  countries  there  had  been  much  surprise  at  the 
circumstances  attending  the  "  Beturn  ",  and  many  wished 
France  to  be  left  with  the  chief  and  government  she  had  so 
manifestly  chosen.  The  English  parliament  was  faced  with 
a  motion  inviting  the  cabinet  to  respect  the  right  of  France 
to  choose  her  own  government  and  her  regime.  It  was  of 
course  rejected  by  273  votes  to  72. 

There  were  manifestations  in  favour  of  France  and  the 
Emperor  throughout  the  major  part  of  Europe,  at  Brussels, 
in  the  Bhine  Provinces,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  in  West- 
phalia, at  Copenhagen... 

At  Stockholm,  Bernadotte,  who,  however...,  could  not  re- 
strain his  admiration.  At  a  court  dinner,  he  declared  that 
Napoleon  was  greater  than  the  greatest  men  in  history,  than 
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Hannibal,  or  Caesar,  or  Alexander,  or  than  Moses  himself. 
It  is  true  that  the  queen  protested: — "  As  for  Caesar  and  the 
rest,  I  grant  it;  but  as  regards  Moses,  I  beg  your  pardon; 
how  can  you  compare  your  Bonaparte  to  a  prophet  of  God, 
he  who  is  but  an  agent  of  Satan  and  sent  by  the  devil?  " 

On  April  1,  Napoleon  had  written  to  the  Emperor  Francis, 
his  "  very  dear  father-in-law  "  to  request  him  to  restore  his 
wife  and  son : — "  My  efforts  ",  said  he,  "  tend  only  to  consol- 
idate the  throne  that  the  love  of  my  peoples  has  preserved 
for  me  and  restored  to  me,  and  to  leave  it  one  day,  fixed 
on  unshakeable  foundations,  to  the  child  that  your  Majesty 
has  surrounded  with  fatherly  kindness  ".  No  answer  but 
this:  Madame  de  Montesquiou,  "  Maman  Quiou  ",  the  child's 
governess,  was  sent  back  to  France  and  an  Austrian  put  in 
her  place. 

He  solemnly  declared  that  he  recognized  the  late  treaties 
and  desired  solely,  like  the  whole  of  France,  to  devote 
himself  to  labours  of  peace.  Why  was  not  the  desire  of 
France  to  live  in  peace  respected  ? 

But,  says  Chateaubriand,  "  he  had  seized  the  kings  and 
had  marked  them  for  ever  with  his  ineffaceable  N  upon  the 
shoulder  ".  He  was  their  mortal  enemy.  They  outlawed 
him,  and  assembled  their  armies  to  crush  France.  The 
blood  which  was  to  flow  will  be  upon  their  heads. 

On  June  1,  the  ceremony  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  which  had 
been  announced,  was  held  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  was 
most  imposing,  but  burdened  with  anxiety.  The  most 
touching  moment  was  the  distribution  of  the  new  eagles  to 
the  regiments. 

"  I  entrust  to  you  ",  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  eagle  with 
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the  national  colours.  Do  you  swear  to  die  in  its  defence?— 
We  swear  to  do  so  ! 

— Do  you  swear  never  to  recognize  any  other  rallying 
sign? — We  swear  never  to  do  so  ! 


BRUSSELS 


ouvain 


10  Km. 


— You,  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  do  you 
swear  never  to  allow  the  foreigner  to  soil  again  the  capital 
of  the  great  nation?  It  is  to  your  bravery  that  I  entrust 
it? — We  swear!     Vive  l'Empereur  ! 

— And  you,  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  you  swear  to 
surpass  yourselves,  in  the  campaign  about  to  begin,  and  to 
die  rather  than  allow  foreigners  to  come  and  dictate  laws 
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to  your  country? — We  swear  to  do  so!  Vive  1'Empereur! 
Vive  1'Empereur!  " 

And  the  soldiers  marched  past  the  Emperor  with  their 
new  eagles  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise  and  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd : — "  Vive  1'Empereur !  " 

Morituri  te  salutant,  it  has  been  said.— Yes,  without  doubt, 
to  die  for  home  and  liberty... 

Already  200.000  English  and  Prussians  were  arriving  in 
Belgium  —  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher,  via  Cologne  and 
Liege,  the  road  followed  by  the  barbarian  invaders  when 
the  Rhine  does  not  arrest  them;  the  English,  under  Wel- 
lington, via  Antwerp  and  Brussels. 

Napoleon  could  not  wait  on  his  own  soil  for  other  armies, 
Austrian  and  Russian,  to  come  and  double  or  triple  their 
strength.     He  had  perforce  to  put  them  out  of  the  fight. 

He  did  not  leave  Paris  before  June  12.  But  his  troops 
were  on  the  Sambre,  where  he  had  quietly  concentrated 
them. 

Wellington  was  advancing  by  the  route  running  from 
Brussels  to  Charleroi,  Blucher  by  that  running  from  Liege 
to  Charleroi. 

He  threw  himself  between  them.  He  entrusted  Ney  with 
the  task  of  keeping  the  English  in  check  on  his  left.  On 
the  right  he  fell  on  Blucher  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces, 
drove  him  out  of  Saint-Amand  and  Ligny,  and  threw  his 
whole  line  into  confusion.  Blucher  himself  was  unhorsed 
and  escaped  merely  because  he  was  not  recognized,  and  the 
Prussians  withdrew  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Napoleon 
sent  Grouchy  at  the  head  of  30.000  men  in  pursuit  of  them, 
and  turned  against  Wellington  (June  16). 

Wellington  fell  back  on  the  road  to  Brussels...  but  re- 
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mained  in  communication  with  Blucher.  He  expected  that 
if  he  withdrew,  the  Prussian  corps  would  rejoin  him  and  he 
would  thus  be  able  to  resist  the  Emperor.  A  fine  manoeuvre, 
but  one  which  might  have  been  outwitted.     But  unfortu- 
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nately  Napoleon  did  not  give  Grouchy  clear  enough  orders 
for  this  eventuality. 

On  June  17,  Napoleon  discovered  that  Wellington  was 
waiting  for  him  before  Waterloo,  on  the  heights  of  Mont- 
Saint-Jean,  retrenched  behind  palisades  and  the  farms  of 
Hougoumont,  La  Haie-Sainte  and  Papelotte. 

A  rainstorm  drenched  the  ground  in  the  night,  and  ren- 
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dered  the  evolutions  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  very  diffi- 
cult. And  thus  Napoleon  did  not  give  the  signal  to  attack 
before  eleven  in  the  morning  on  the  18th.  An  unfortunate 
delay,  since  it  compromised  the  further  development  of  the 
day.  The  gods  did  not  serve  Napoleon's  cause  as  in  the 
days  of  Austerlitz. 

Napoleon  began  by  attacking  the  English  advanced  posi- 
tions, which  were  defended  with  the  utmost  obstinacy,  the 
order  of  Wellington  having  been  to  defend  them  to  the  last 
man.  He  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  take 
Hougoumont.  Ney  had  twice  charged  the  English  on  the 
plateau  in  order  to  dislodge  them,  and  twice  had  been  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses.  He  should  have  been  supported 
by  the  infantry,  but  the  Prussian  cannon  could  be  heard  in 
the  distance,  and  it  had  been  needful  to  send  troops  against 
them.  Napoleon  hoped  that  Grouchy  would  come  and  take 
the  Prussians  in  the  rear — they  would  have  been  crushed — 
Desaix  at  Marengo  had  dashed  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
cannon. 

Ney  charged  once  more  with  all  his  heavy  cavalry — epic 
charges,  which  have  become  household  words  in  France... 
But  the  English,  hidden  in  the  corn-fields,  were  not  to  be 
shaken,  like  their  Iron  Duke.  The  storm  of  upraised  sabres 
broke  on  their  lines,  like  a  cloud  bursting  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain. 

And  Grouchy  did  not  come.  The  Prussians  came. 
Towards  four  o'clock,  Blucher  himself,  with  his  usual  vigour, 
pushed  the  main  body  of  his  troops  into  the  battle.  He  took 
Papelotte  and  Plancenoit,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French 
army,  the  communications  of  which  were  thus  threatened... 

Then    Wellington   gave    the    signal    to    attack,    and    his 
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columns  marched  steadily  down  the  hill,  irresistibly, 
sweeping  everything  before  them. 

The  Emperor's  last  army  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
catastrophe. 

The  Old  Guard,  called  on  to  surrender,  refused,  and  was 
mowed  down  by  the  shells.  Napoleon  wished  to  throw 
himself  into  the  furnace,  but  was  dragged  away.  He  must 
not  die  there.    He  had  not  finished  his  career. 


THE  HOLY  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  KINGS 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  refused  to  do  anything 
to  maintain  himself  in  power.  He  allowed  a  temporary 
government  to  be  set  up  under  the  presidency  of  Fouche, 
and  wrent  to  Rochefort  to  give  himself  up  to  England. 

Fouche,  the  former  terrorist,  did  all  he  could  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  royalist  regime.  He  prepared  lists  of  pro- 
scription, without  forgetting  his  friends.  Carnot  was 
banished.  The  White  Terror  raged  over  a  great  part  of 
France.    Ney  was  executed,  and  many  others  with  him. 

This  does  not  mean  that  France  accepted  the  regime. 
According  to  the  Charta,  the  u  legal  country  "  contained 
scarcely  more  than  15.000  electors.  The  rest  was  the  rabble. 
In  the  days  of  the  plebiscites,  there  had  been  three  million 
electors.  However  illusory  their  political  power  had  been, 
they  had  felt  they  wrere  citizens.  Driven  out  of  the  city  by 
the  white  flag,  thrown  back  into  the  mud,  they  gave  their 
adhesion  definitively  to  the  tricolor,  because  it  meant,  more 
clearly  than  ever,  thanks  to  the  contrast,  liberty,  equality, 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  land  conferred  on  the 
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peasants,  glory  and  sacrifice  —  it  was  henceforward  the 
hallowed  symbol  of  all  the  aspirations  of  the  new  France, 
the  emblem  of  their  fatherland. 

How  could  it  be  believed  that  the  regime  of  royalty 
founded  on  divine  right  could  endure?  It  was  an  accident 
and  nothing  more  now.  The  Due  d'Orleans  sait  at  a  court 
ball: — "  We  are  dancing  upon  a  volcano  ". 

The  kings,  delivered  from  their  anxiety  for  the  time  being, 
imagined  they  could  consolidate  their  worm-eaten  thrones 
by  resting  them  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  a  crazy  old  woman,  Madame  de 
Kriidener,  the  Czar  Alexander,  himself  a  visionary  who 
did  not  understand  how  God  had  been  able  to  choose  him 
as  his  instrument  to  carry  out  such  great  things  and  was 
delighted  to  appear  as  the  archangel  driving  out  the  demon 
with  his  fiery  sword,  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  the  signature 
of  the  strange  declaration  of  September  26,  1815: 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity,  the 
three  sovereigns  engage  to  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a 
veritable  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  to  consider  themselves 
and  their  subjects  as  the  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  nation;  they  declare  that  they  are  but  the  dele- 
gates of  Providence  for  the  government  of  three  branches 
of  one  and  the  same  family,  the  Christian  nation  having  in 
reality  no  other  sovereign  than  God,  our  Divine  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of 
Life.  " 

"  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  Anointed  ", 
said  in  respect  of  it  Speranski,  one  of  the  Czar's  former  fa- 
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vourites. — A  Russian  Evangel.  That  could  not  be  the  good 
news.     A  mystical  cloud,  with  the  whistling  of  the  knout. 

It  was  the  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  If  the  terms  had 
had  any  purpose  and  been  somewhat  precise,  it  would  have 
been  the  Syllabus  of  the  Kings,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  1789  and  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century. 

England  refused  to  sign  this  «  declaration  of  Biblical 
principles,  which  would  have  taken  her  back  ",  sait  Castle- 
reagh,  "  to  the  time  of  Cromwell's  Saints  and  the  Round- 
heads ".  But  she  joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1815. 

The  second  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  that  date,  modified 
to  some  slight  extent  that  of  May  30,  1814.  In  the  "  legi- 
timate "  frontiers  of  France  it  made  breaches,  Landau, 
Sarrelouis,  Philippeville  and  Marienburg,  through  which 
France  was  to  be  laid  open  twice  in  the  next  century  to  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians. 

Furthermore  —  the  destiny  of  France  being  always  the 
same  as  that  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  —  the  four  powers 
victorious  over  Napoleon,  confirming  the  Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  engaged  to  remain  united,  in  order  to  take  if  need 
be  the  measures  necessary  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
States  and  the  general  peace  of  Europe. 

A  mutual  insurance  policy  for  the  Kings  against  revolu- 
tionary fires. 

Europe  was  controlled  by  the  police: — nations  wrere 
loaded  with  chains,  like  Napoleon; — Poland  was  under  the 
Russian  regime; — Italy  under  that  of  the  Tedeschi;— the 
Tugenbund,  first  formed  in  Germany  against  Napoleon,  now 
warred  against  tyranny... 

Waterloo  condemned  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  a  hundred 
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years  of  oppression,  of  wars  therefore  and  revolutions:  the 
"  Golgotha  of  the  Nations  ". 

One  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  aides-de-camp,  on  learning 
of  the  disaster,  cried  out  in  public  that  "  no  man  of  honour 
had  any  other  wish  to  form  than  to  be  between  four  planks, 
six  feet  underground,  since  the  cause  of  truth  was  lost,  and 
the  reign  of  tyranny  was  about  to  recommence  ". 

The  oppressed  nations  looked  towards  St.  Helena,  praying 
for  his  "  return  ".  Even  after  his  death,  Napoleon  was  "  he 
who  shall  return  ". 
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Napoleon  passed  through  Niort,  where  he  was  acclaimed 
by  the  population  and  the  soldiers,  and  reached  Rochefort. 
He  thought  of  going  to  the  United  States,  but  the  English 
were  masters  of  the  seas.  General  Clauzel,  who  was  in 
command  at  Bordeaux,  offered  him  his  services,  but  he  would 
not  drag  France  into  civil  war.  He  might  have  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  would  have 
been  a  troublesome  prisoner. 

Then  it  was  he  determined  to  request  England  to  grant 
him  an  asylum.  Those  around  him  were  astonished  at  his 
decision.  He  said  to  a  navy  officer : — "  What  do  you  find 
wrong  in  this  course?  " — "  It  will  dishonour  you.  You  must 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  even  when  you  are 
dead.  They  would  stuff  you  and  show  you  for  a  shilling  a 
head.  "  ^  [^ 

On  July  14,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  from 
the  ile  d'Aix; — "  Your  Royal  Highness,  exposed  as  I  am  to 
the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and  to  the  enmity  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  I  have  closed  my  political  career,  and 
like  Themistocles,  I  come  to  take  a  seat  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of  its 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  Your  Royal  Highness  as  being  the 
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most  powerful,  most  constant,  and  most  generous  of  my 
enemies.  " 

On  July  15,  clad  in  his  green  coat  and  little  hat,  with  his 
sword  by  his  side,  he  had  himself  taken  to  Captain  Maitland, 
on  the  Bellerophon.  Thousands  of  boats  accompanied  him, 
and  he  climbed  on  board  the  English  vessel  to  the  roar  of  a 
last  burst  of  cheering: — "  Vive  l'Empereur!  " 

The  Bellerophon  took  him  to  Plymouth.  When  he  passed 
before  Ouessant,  the  last  French  land  he  could  see,  he  stayed 
a  long  while  on  the  deck.  At  Plymouth  he  was  not  allowed 
to  debark,  for  fear  lest  on  setting  foot  on  English  soil  he 
should  claim  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  What 
glory  for  England  if  she  had  taken  the  greatest  of  her  ene- 
mies under  the  protection  of  her  laws!  He  would  thus  have 
been  guarded  far  more  safely  than  by  the  immensity  of  the 
Ocean. 

It  was  there  that  he  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  interned  at  St.  Helena.  He  protested 
on  August  4  : — "  I  appeal  to  History.  It  will  say  that  an 
enemy  who  had  fought  for  twenty  years  against  the  English 
people  came  of  his  owTn  free  will  in  his  misfortune  to  seek 
refuge  beneath  its  laws...  England  pretended  to  stretch  out 
a  hospitable  hand  to  that  enemy,  and  when  he  had  given 
himself  up  in  all  good  faith,  she  immolated  him.  " 

The  Northumberland  carried  him  away  to  St.  Helena  — 
a  two  months'  sail,  which  he  enjoyed  like  a  boy  —  what  a 
rest  for  him ! — And  he  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  crew. 

From  April  14,  1816,  onwards,  he  was  guarded  by 
Hudson  Lowe.  People  have  been  very  hard  on  the  gaoler, 
and  he  has  been  said  to  have  had  even  an  awful  face.  It 
was  really  quite  "  ordinary  ",  according  to  the  description, 
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and  he  had  even  an  air  of  frankness  and  scrupulous  loyalty. 
He  carried  out  his  duties  with  great  zeal,  with  too  much 
zeal,  doubtless.     But  he  had  orders  obliging  him  to  do  so. 

His  government,  his  minister,  Lord  Bathurst,  forbade 
him  to  style  his  prisoner  the  "  Emperor  ",  and  ordered  him 
him  to  call  him  merely  "  General  Bonaparte  ". — Ridiculous 
meanness.  Why  did  England  diminish  the  greatness  of 
her  victory? — Blind  hate — One  would  have  expected  greater 
coolness  from  her. 

We  should  plead  attenuating  circumstances  in  favour 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  expected  praise  from  History,  poor 
man!  For  what  would  have  been  said  if  Napoleon  had 
escaped? — For  with  such  a  man  everything  was  possible. 
— And  if  the  gaoler  had  been  won,  like  every  one  else,  like 
the  negroes  in  the  island,  whom  Napoleon  was  not  allowed 
to  go  and  see?  Who  knows  if  Hudson  Lowe  was  not 
obliged  to  fight  against  the  dictates  of  his  heart?  A  great 
love  is  often  capable  of  brutality. 

At  any  rate,  History  will  not  allow  the  full  weight  of 
the  responsibility  to  be  borne  by  a  scapegoat.  The  onus 
of  St.  Helena  falls  on  the  English  government. 

Napoleon,  besides,  since  he  had  not  been  taken  in  at  the 
hearth  of  the  British  people,  was  truly  a  prisoner,  only  a 
prisoner.  He  posed  as  a  martyr.  He  really  was  one  until 
his  death.  If  he  had  not  been,  he  would  have  made  himself 
out  to  be  one  all  the  same  :  it  was  his  role,  his  right...  and 
it  was  true. 

Las  Cases,  Gourgaud  and  O'Meara,  who  left  St.  Helena 
in  succession,  in  one  way  or  another  kept  public  opinion 
interested  in  the  great  prisoner.  There  were  immediately 
countless  numbers  of  publications  with  the  same  tendency 
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—  the  first  legend  of  St.  Helena.  And  legend  does  not 
here  mean  imaginary  story.  By  Napoleon's  orders,  Mon- 
tholon  addressed  a  formal  complaint  to  the  British  govern- 
ment in  August  1816,  and  Lord  Holland  brought  in  a 
motion  before  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Bathurst,  defended  himself 
well,  and  covered  the  acts  of  the  governor  of  St.  Helena 
with  his  authority.  He  was  naturally  covered  himself  by 
the  majority  of  the  English  parliament. 

All  the  same,  the  affair  had  created  a  great  stir.  Napoleon 
hoped  perhaps  timt  a  change  in  the  government  in  London 
would  cause  a  change  at  St.  Helena,  or  that  agitation  in 
Europe  would  oblige  England  to  attenuate  her  severity, 
since  she  posed  as  the  mandatary  of  Europe.  If  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  had  broken  out  earlier,  would  he  not  have 
returned  alive  from  St.  Helena,  instead  of  his  ashes? 

But  he  would  not  have  gained  anything,  on  the  contrary  I 

It  was  better  for  him,  and  for  the  great  cause  he  had 
personified  so  gloriously,  that  he  should  be  a  prisoner,  that 
he  should  die  with  the  halo  of  the  martyr.  It  was  to  his 
interest  to  be  ill-treated  and  persecuted;  that  is  why  he 
pretended  to  be  so  more  than  he  really  was. 

With  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  conscience  of 
popular  masses  and  of  the  means  of  stirring  it,  even  in 
generations  still  unborn,  he  wanted  to  be  persecuted;  and 
England,  by  persecuting  him,  placed  on  his  head,  as  he  said, 
u  instead  of  the  imperial  crown,  a  crown  of  thorns.  " 

"  Like  Prometheus  ",  said  he,  u  I  have  been  nailed  on  a 
rock  and  a  vulture  gnaws  my  entrails.  Yes,  I  had  stolen 
fire  from  heaven  to  give  it  unto  France  :  the  fire  has 
returned  whence  it  came,  and  I  am  here!  " 
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As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  he  understood  the 
privilege,  the  almost  supernatural  privilege,  that  the  con- 
duct of  England  conferred  upon  him.  "  Our  situation  may 
even  have  its  attractions.  The  Universe  has  its  eyes  fixed 
on  us.  We  shall  remain  the  martyrs  of  an  immortal  cause. 
Millions  of  men  are  weeping  for  us.  Our  country  sighs, 
and  glory  is  in  mourning.  We  are  struggling  here  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Gods:  the  good  wishes  of  the  nations 
accompany  us... 

"Adversity  was  wanting  in  my  career.  If  I  had  died  upon 
the  throne,  in  the  clouds  of  my  omnipotence,  I  should  have 
remained  a  problem  for  many  people.  Thus,  thanks  to 
misfortune,  they  will  be  able  to  judge  me  naked.  On  pourra 
me  juger  a  mi!  " 

"  THE  GREAT  FACTION" 

His  individuality  being  thus  clearly  established  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Universe,  for  the  most  remote  posterity,  he  had 
to  kill  time.  A  terrible  task  for  an  activity  like  his,  at 
forty-six!  :j    ^|^ 

St.  Helena  is  only  half  the  size  of  Elba,  and  the  domain 
of  Longwood,  right  at  the  top  of  the  island,  which  was 
assigned  as  his  residence,  was  only  twelve  kilometers  in 
length,  and  the  cordon  of  sentinels  round  it  was  later  on 
drawn  even  closer. 

He  went  out  for  rides  —  not  long  :  at  the  end  of  every 
road,  he  ran  against  a  sentinel. — Walks:  the  same  thing; 
if  they  were  a  little  longer  than  usual,  a  sentinel.  The 
eagle  was  literally  in  a  cage.  The  great  eagle,  Aquila  major, 
in  a  tiny  cage.    He  was  bound  to  die  of  it. 
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For  a  while,  he  had  a  fancy  for  gardening.  He  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  sunshine,  wearing  a  great  planter's  hat... 

He  took  to  reading.  He  had  a  well-furnished  library. 
But  reading  does  not  suit  a  man  of  his  temper. 

When  he  said  farewell  at  Fontainebleau,  he  had  promised 
his  grenadiers  to  write  down  "  the  great  things  they  had 
done  together.  "     He  did  not  fulfil  his  promise... 

He  wrote  or  dictated  reflections  on  the  campaigns  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Turenne  and  Frederick  II.  He  wrrote  an 
account  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  one  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  and  a  long  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Syria.  He  left  remarkable  notes  on  the  geography 
of  Egypt,  on  its  characteristics,  resources  and  future.  If 
he  had  condescended,  he  would  have  been  a  great  historian. 

He  related  also,  with  absolute  objectivity  —  as  savants 
say  —  the  Hundred  Days  and  the  Waterloo  campaign.  He 
drew  up  "  Observations  "  on  the  military  art,  maxims  which 
will  ever  be  meditated  by  men  of  war,  since  they  do  not 
apply  merely  to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of  arma- 
ment and  recruitment,  but  because  they  are  grounded  on 
common  sense  and  the  nature  of  things. 

His  companions,  ordinary  people  of  little  value,  submer- 
ged in  the  purposeless  intrigues  which  constitute  the 
"  anecdotical  history  "  of  St.  Helena,  have  noted  down  his 
words.  Some  of  them,  which  bear  unmistakeably  the 
stamp  of  his  mind,  are  worth  noticing. 

Prophecies  : — on  December  13,  1816  : — "  Within  twenty 
years,  when  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave,  you  will  see  another 
revolution  in  France.  "    It  sufficed  to  open  one's  eyes. 

Portraits  : — Talleyrand  : — "  His  attention  and  heart  are 
constantly  fixed  on  the  wheel  of  fortune.  " 
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Light  upon  his  career,  on  the  future  of  his  work  : — '*  I 
was  the  first  to  hail  France  hy  the  name  of  the  Great 
Xation.  And  surely  I  have  shown  her  to  be  such...  And 
she  will  be  so  still.  She  will  ever  remain  so,  if  her  national 
characteristics  harmonize  once  more  with  her  physical 
characteristics  and  her  moral  means.  " 

He  was  fond  of  opposing  the  two  "  factions  "  which 
shared  the  world  —  that  founded  on  the  inequality  of  classes 
and  the  old  public  right  of  castes,  and  the  "  great  faction  ", 
which  aimed  at  destroying  the  system  by  which  the  world 
had  been  living  since  the  fall  of  the  Romans  and  was  to 
renew  the  social  order  in  Europe  : — "  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Faction.  " 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  he  said  to  Benjamin  Constant, 
and  recalled  it  at  St.  Helena  : — "  The  people,  or  if  you 
prefer  it,  the  multitude,  wants  me  only.  You  have  not  seen 
that  multitude  thronging  round  my  steps,  rushing  down 
from  the  mountain-tops,  calling  me,  seeking  me,  greeting 
me.  I  am  not  only,  as  has  been  said,  the  Emperor  of 
soldiers.  I  am  that  of  the  peasants,  the  plebeians  of 
France...  " 

For  this  is  the  lesson  of  that  great  history: — 

"  Nothing  can  now  destroy  or  efface  the  great  principles 
of  our  Revolution;  those  great  and  splendid  truths  will 
endure  for  ever,  such  are  the  monuments,  the  prodigies, 
the  lustre  with  which  wTe  have  interwroven  them;  we  have 
drowned  the  early  stains  in  floods  of  glory;  they  are  hence- 
forward immortal.  Springing  from  the  French  tribune, 
adorned  with  the  laurel  of  victory,  greeted  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  peoples,  sanctioned  by  treaties,  by  alliances 
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with  sovereigns,  as  familiar  to  the  ears  as  to  the  mouths 
of  kings,  they  cannot  retrograde... 

"...They  will  rule  the  world.  They  will  be  the  faith,  the 
religion,  the  morals  of  every  people.  And  this  memorable 
era  will  be  connected  with  my  person,  whatever  has  been 
said,  since  after  all  I  made  the  torch  burn  and  consecrated 
the  principles,  and  to-day  persecution  is  finishing  making 
me  their  Messiah.  Friends  and  enemies,  all  will  call  me 
their  first  soldier,  their  great  representative.  So,  even 
when  I  am  no  more,  I  shall  remain  in  the  eyes  of  the 
peoples  the  Polar  Star  of  their  rights  :  my  name  shall  be 
the  war-cry  of  their  efforts,  the  device  of  their  hopes.  " 

A  deep-seated  and  clear-sighted  consciousness  of  historical 
evolution  and  the  place  he  had  won  in  the  battle  of  the 
centuries,  at  the  head  of  the  nations. 

Instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  the  slaves  of  dynastic 
combinations  which  were  the  whole  of  the  ancien  regime 
and  treated  them  as  herds  to  be  exploited,  as  ';  a  heritage  ", 
he  emancipated  the  nations,  he  called  upon  them  to  enjoy 
free  life,  to  exploit  their  own  resources,  to  manifest  their 
virtues  : — in  that  he  was  the  most  human  of  heroes. 

"  One  of  my  great  ideas  had  been  the  agglomeration,  the 
concentration  of  the  same  geographic  peoples  that  revo- 
lutions and  politics  have  dissolved  and  cut  up  ".  And  he 
called  to  mind,  beside  France  and  her  30.000.000  Frenchmen, 
the  15  millions  of  Italians,  the  15  millions  of  Spaniards,  the 
30  millions  of  Germans.  u  I  aimed  at  making  each  of 
these  great  peoples  into  a  single  united  nation.  It  would 
have  been  a  fine  thing  to  go  down  to  posterity  and  the 
blessings  of  the  centuries  surrounded  with  such  a  cortege... 

"  Whatever   may  be,   this   agglomeration  will   sooner  or 
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later  take  place,  by  the  very  force  of  things;  the  impetus 
has  been  given,  and  I  do  not  think  that  after  my  fall  and 
the  disappearance  of  my  system  there  is  any  other  great 
balance  possible  than  the  agglomeration  and  federation  of 
the  great  peoples.  " 

And  he  imagined  an  organization  of  these  national  agglom- 
erations, a  great  European  family,  like  the  Amphictyonic 
councils  of  the  Greek  States  or  the  American  Congress. 
"  And  what  a  prospect  of  strength,  greatness,  enjoyment, 
posterity!     What  a  great  and  magnificent  spectacle!  " 

"  If  I  had  conquered  Russia  in  1812,  the  problem  of  a 
hundred  years'  peace  would  have  been  solved;  I  should 
have  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  peoples;  now  it  will  have 
to  be  unloosed.  " 

The  revelation  of  his  secret,  a  wide  view  of  the  future  of 
Europe? — The  continental  system  —  a  Society  of  Nations? 

St.  Helena  —  the  Sinai  of  the  new  law? 

England  ought  to  be  thanked  for  having  taken  Napoleon 
up  to  the  top  of  the  holy  mountain. 

Chateaubriand  came  near  understanding  him  —  he  was 
a  genius  of  similar  scope,  in  thought,  if  not  in  action.     He 
called  Napoleon  "  the  strongest  genius  of  action  that  ever  f* 
existed  ".    And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chateaubriand  \ 
was  an  ultra-royalist. 

"  He  rose  in  stature  in  captivity  ",  says  he  in  the  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe,  "  from  the  very  fear  of  the  Powers.  In  vain 
did  the  Ocean  chain  him;  Europe  camped  in  arms  on  the 
shore,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea.  " 

And  again  : — "  They  gave  the  eagle  a  rock  on  the  point 
of   which  he   remained  in   the   sun   until   his   death,    and 
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whence  he  could  be  seen  of  the  whole  world.  "  An 
apotheosis ! 

"  Who  shall  tell  the  thoughts  of  that  Prometheus,  torn 
by  death  while  still  alive,  when,  with  his  hand  pressed 
against  his  anguished  breast,  he  looked  out  over  the  waves?  " 

Chateaubriand  had  seen  but  the  superhuman  grandeur 
of  the  spectacle;  he  could  neither  understand  nor  admit  its 
historic  meaning,  which  shall  ring  down  the  vistas  of  time 
and  space  : — 

Napoleon  in  the  middle  of  the  Ocean  which  but  serves 
his  glory  : — the  Ocean  of  unassuaged  aspirations  which  are 
the  life  and  storms  of  humanity;  from  every  quarter  of 
the  heavens  they  come  to  him,  repeating  his  name,  from 
Africa,  from  America,  from  Europe,  even  from  Asia,  and 
he  listens  to  their  deep  roar... 

MAY  5,  1821... 

Let  us  listen  a  while  with  him. 

He  reads  the  newspapers;  he  hears  the  travellers  who 
pass  by;  he  is  aware  of  and  understands  events  as  in  the 
days  of  Elba. 

1819  :  rebellion  of  a  regiment  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guard;  the  Czar  reverts  to  the  maxims  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment, oppresses  Russia  under  the  regime  of  the  Araktcheeft- 
china,  the  most  awful  terror  that  she  will  ever  know  until 
the  days  of  Bolshevism,  and  the  roads  to  Siberia  are  covered 
with  long  lines  of  men  sent  to  the  mines: — Holy  Alliance! 

Agitation  in  Germany: — the  Universities  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  police;  assassination  of  Kotzebue;  execu- 
tion of  Karl  Sand: — Holy  Alliance!     - 
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Agitation  in  Spain  : — Ferdinand  VII  has  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Cortes  which  had  kept  his 
crown  for  him;  he  has  given  way  to  the  most  stupid 
reaction;  he  has  recalled  the  Jesuits  and  restored  the  Inqui- 
sition; he  spends  his  time  in  monasteries.  The  Spanish 
Liberals  applauded  the  return  from  Elba;  they  would 
applaud  a  return  from  St.  Helena. — On  January  1,  1820, 
don  Manuel  de  Riego  stirs  up  his  regiment  to  revolt,  pro- 
claims and  imposes  on  the  King  the  re-establishment  of 
the  1812  constitution  : — will  the  Holy  Alliance  allow  that? 

Portugal  too  gives  herself  a  constitution; — contagion. 

Agitation  in  Italy: — at  Rome,  the  lighting  of  the  streets 
at  night,  introduced  by  Napoleon,  has  been  done  away  with; 
the  brigandage  of  the  ancien  regime  has  sprung  up  again 
of  its  own  accord.  At  Turin,  Victor  Emmanuel  I,  who 
boasts  of  having  slept  for  twenty  years,  has  re-established 
feudal  rights,  tithes,  monasteries;  he  has  pulled  up  the 
Botanic  Gardens  planted  by  Napoleon;  there  has  been  some 
talk  of  destroying  the  road  over  the  Mont-Cenis... 

The  carbonari  conspire  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other. 
On  July  6,  1820,  Pepe,  once  an  officer  under  Murat,  stirs 
up  the  garrison  of  Naples  to  revolt,  and  imposes  on  King 
Ferdinand  IV  a  constitution  to  which  he  swears  fidelity. 
— The  Holy  Alliance  steps  in,  holds  congress  after  congress, 
at  Troppau,  in  October  1820,  at  Laybach  in  January  1821. 
An  Austrian  army  enters  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  tears  up 
the  constitution,  and  restores  the  principle  of  absolute 
government  by  the  King;  the  Austrian  cannon,  pointed  on 
the  squares  of  Naples,  terrorize  the  population. 

Turin  rises  at  the  call  of  Santa-Rosa,  one  of  Napoleon's 
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under-prefects,  and  obliges  the  King  to  abdicate  (March 
1821). 

Austria  intervenes.  Santa-Rosa  is  defeated  at  Novara. 
An  Austrian  army  brings  its  cannon  to  Turin.  Silvio 
Pellico  begins  the  twenty  years  of  his  carcere  duro,  the 
symbol  of   Metternich's   regime  : — Fuori  i  barbari! 

Greece  rises  up  against  the  Turkish  domination,  on  March 
20,  1821  : — the  great  day  of  the  Evanghelismos,  of  the  good 
news  of  liberty.    But  much  blood  will  have  to  flow. 

The  whole  of  Latin  America  is  in  flames  and  battles 
rage  from  Mexico  to  Buenos-Aires  against  the  Spanish  domi- 
nation : — an  efflorescence  of  young  and  free  Republics. — 
But  will  not  the  Holy  Alliance  go  as  far  as  that? 

The  revolutionary  tempest  rages  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ocean,  on  the  right  and  left  of  St.  Helena... 

Napoleon  fell  ill  at  this  point.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
he  started  to  throw  up  blood.  A  symptom  of  the  disease 
which  was  to  carry  him  off  : — cancer  of  the  stomach,  like 
his  father,  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  latent  tuberculosis, 
whatever  it  was,  the  climate  of  St.  Helena  had  aggravated 
it,  and  it  made  rapid  progress. 

He  was  aware  of  it  at  once,  and  we  may  be  certain  he 
looked  death  in  the  face.  He  was  attended  by  Doctor  Arnott, 
whom  he  held  in  esteem,  and  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  supreme  malediction  : — 

"  I  had  come  to  take  a  seat  at  the  hearth  of  the  British 
people;  I  asked  for  loyal  hospitality,  and,  contrary  to  all 
the  rights  existing  on  earth,  I  was  answered  with  irons... 
It  was  your  minister  who  chose  this  dreadful  rock,  where 
the  lives  of  Europeans  are  burnt  out  in  three  years,  to 
bring  mine  to  an  end  by  assassinating  me...     You   have 
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assassinated  me  by  inches,   with  premeditation,    and   the 
infamous  Hudson  has  been  your  ministers'  hangman... 

"  You  will  finish  like  the  splendid  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  I,  dying  on  this  dreadful  rock,  robbed  of  my  family  and 
in  want  of  everything,  I  bequeath  the  opprobrium  and 
horror  of  my  death  to  the  reigning  family  of  England...  " 

Between  April  15  and  April  27  he  drew  up  his  will  with 
great  care.  On  the  17th,  he  entrusted  Montholon  with  some 
advice  for  his  son,  aged  ten  at  that  time  : — 

"  My  son  must  be  the  man  of  the  new  ideas  and  of  the 
cause  which  I  led  everywhere  to  triumph: — the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  world  of  institutions  which  shall  cause 
the  disappearance  of  feudal  systems,  ensure  the  dignity  of 
men,  develop  the  germs  of  prosperity  which  have  for  cen- 
turies been  lying  dormant,  and  share  out  among  all  what 
is  to-day  the  apanage  of  a  small  number...  My  enemies  are 
the  enemies  of  humanity;  they  wish  to  enchain  the  peoples 
whom  they  look  upon  as  a  mere  flock;  they  wish  to  oppress 
France,  make  the  river  flow  back  to  its  source;  let  them 
beware  lest  it  overflow... 

"  Let  my  son  read  History  and  medidate  thereon.  It  is 
the  only  true  philosophy.  " 

And  in  his  will : — 

"  I  desire  that  my  ashes  should  rest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  among  that  French  people  which  I  have  loved  so 
well. 

"  I  recommend  my  son  never  to  forget  that  he  was  born 
a  French  Prince,  and  never  to  allow  himself  to  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  triumvirs  who  oppress 
Europe.     He  must  never  fight  against  or  injure  France  in 
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any  way.  He  must  adopt  my  device: — Everything  for  the 
French  people.  " 

In  the  night  of  May  4-5,  he  had  a  feeling  of  revolt  against 
death,  and  sprang  from  his  bed.  Montholon  could  not  hold 
him  alone,  and  Bertrand  and  Marchand  had  to  be  called 
in.    The  end  was  at  hand. 

In  the  morning  of  May  5,  Longwood  was  devastated  by 
a  tempest,  trees  were  uprooted,  torrents  of  water  fell  :  the 
whole  day  long  the  Emperor  was  unwell.  A  few  words 
could  be  heard  on  his  lips: — "  Tete...  Arm.ee...  Josephine... 
France!  " 

"  At  last  ",  says  Chateaubriand,  "  at  eleven  minutes  to 
six  in  the  evening,  amidst  the  winds,  the  rain  and  the  roar 
of  the  waves,  Bonaparte  rendered  unto  God  the  most  power- 
ful breath  of  life  by  which  human  clay  has  ever  been 
animated.  " 

In  truth  the  storm  had  fallen. 

And  the  Emperor  died,  lay  down  to  rest,  in  the  apotheosis 
of  the  setting  sun. 

That  same  day,  the  sun  set  over  Paris,  framed  in  the  bay 
of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  at  the  end  of  the  Champs-Elysees 
"  like  a  host  of  gold  within  the  tabernacle  ",  said  Jean 
Richepin.  And  we,  a  hundred  years  later,  on  that  altar  of 
peerless  glory  have  lit  the  Immortal  Flame  which  is  the 
soul  of  the  French  Soldier,  the  Host  of  the  Great  war. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  THE  ASHES 

The  legend  of  Napoleon  at  once  took  its  flight  —  such  an 
extraordinary  career  had  his  been  that  it  lent  itself  to  all 
the  fantaisies  of  the  imagination. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  people  diverted  themselves  by 
finding  Apollo  in  Napoleon,  Latona  in  Laetizia,  the  three 
Graces  in  the  three  sisters,  the  four  Seasons  in  the  four 
brothers,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  or  the  twelve  hours 
of  the  day  in  the  twelve  marshals,  the  serpent  Python  in 
the  hydra  of  the  Revolution  overthrown  by  Napoleon  —  both 
of  them,  Napoleon  and  Apollo,  whose  names  are  so  alike, 
born  in  the  East  and  setting  in  the  Oceanic  west,  beyond 
Atlas. 

The  subject  became  a  familiar  one  for  poets. 

Beranger  sang  of  the  cult  of  the  peasants : — 

On  parlera  de  sa  gloire 

Sous  le  chaume  bien  longtemps... 

and  Victor  Hugo  wrote  in  Mil  huit  cent  onze,  the  Ode  a  la 
Colonne: — 

Toujours  Napoleon,  eblouissant   et  sombre, 
Sur  le  seuil  du  siecle  est  debout. 
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And  Barbier  himself,  in  la  Cavale,  said: — 

Paris  d'un  pied  joyeux  danse  la  Carmagnole 
Autour   du  grand  Napoleon. 

Balzac,  too,  in  the  Medecin  de  campagnc. 

And  the  Saint-Simoniens,  in  their  Egyptian  expedition  in 
1834,  celebrated  the  festival  of  Napoleon  at  the  Barrage  of 
the  Nile : — "  To  Napoleon,  not  the  Emperor,  the  Great  Man.  " 

The  legend  naturally  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
—  Heine  speaks  of  him  in  the  Two  Grenadiers  and  the 
Drummer  Legrand,  and  Byron,  in  the  Age  of  Bronze  : 
Towianski  calls  Napoleon  "the  crucified  champion  of  nation- 
alities ",  and  Mickiewicz,  in  Thaddeus  Soplitza,  looks  on 
him  as  the  Messiah,  the  continuer  of  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Zedlitz  recalls  the  Revue  Nocturne,  so  characteristic  of 
the  days  of  Romanticism: — "  In  the  night,  towards  the 
twelfth  hour,  the  drummer  leaves  his  coffin...  The  word 
flies  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  soon  is  heard  in  the  most 
distant  ranks...  The  war-cry  is  France.  The  rallying  word 
is  St.  Helena...  It  is  the  Great  Review  of  the  Champs-Elysees 
that  dead  Caesar  holds  towards  the  twelfth  hour  of  the 
night...  " 

The  nightmare  of  Kings;  the  rallying  of  peoples. 

Napoleon's  soul  has  instilled  itself  into  the  three  colours 
of  France,  the  talisman  of  Liberty: — Liberty  on  the  Barri- 
cades, on  the  Trois  Glorieuses  of  July  1830, — the  death  of 
the  white  flag. 

At  the  sight  of  the  three  colours  of  France  before  the 
door   of   the    French   consulate    in   Warsaw,    Poland    rose. 
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Paskievitch  crushed  her:  order  was  restored  in  Warsaw  : 
the  knout,  Siberia. 

A  Revolution  in  Italy: — Napoleon-Louis,  the  second  son 
of  Queen  Hortense,  died  at  Bologna. 

A  Revolution  in  Brussels: — Marshal  Gerard  besieged 
Antwerp  and  consecrated  the  independence  of  Belgium. 

People  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  "  Son  of  Man  ";  the 
poor  little  Aiglon,  dressed  in  white  as  in  a  winding-sheet, 
eaten  up  by  consumption,  died  at  Schoenbriinn  in  captivity 
in  1832  at  the  age  of  21.  He  might  have  been  saved  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  live  under  a  milder  sky,  but  was  the 
King  of  Rome  ever  to  be  seen  in  Italy?  Like  the  Emperor, 
he  never  saw  Rome. 

The  whole  of  France  however,  thrilled  with  romantic 
enthusiasm  because  Napoleon  I  had  made  her  drunk  on 
glory,  "  felt  bored  "  under  the  umbrella  of  Louis-Philippe, 
under  the  narrowing  regime  of  selfishness,  under  the  reign 
of  money,  in  the  unhealthy  conflicts  of  capital  and  labour. 

Thiers  then  wrote  I'Histoire  du  Consulai  et  de  VEmpire... 

In  1840,  France  which  had  drunk  of  the  water  of  the 
Nile  with  Napoleon,  sided  with  Mohammed  Ali,  because  he 
had  "  espoused  the  thought  of  Bonaparte  ",  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  continued  the  work  of  ressurrecting  the  mummy. 
But  because  England  wished  to  preserve  her  route  towards 
India,  because  she  could  not  allow  the  order  she  had  estab- 
lished in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  troubled  by  any  one,  in 
whatever  way,  because  she  held  the  trident  of  Neptune  at 
Malta  —  to  speak  as  in  those  days  —  she  stirred  up  Europe 
against  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  against  France. 

July  15,  1840: — the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  London  be- 
tween England,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  against  France 
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and  Egypt.     The  Treaty  of  Chaumont  on  March   1,  1814, 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  November  20,  1814. 

France  accepted  the  battle.  It  would  be  the  continuation 
of  the  series  of  Napoleonic  wars.  It  would  be  fought  for 
the  same  causes,  the  right  of  Egypt  to  life  and  liberty 
against  the  interests  of  the  Powers.  Therefore  the  drum 
called  to  arms.  Paris  was  fortified,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
1814.  The  Prussians  struck  up  the  Wacht  am  Rhein. 
Musset  himself  became  heroic: — 

Nous  l'avons  eu,  votre  Rhin  allemand!... 
Oil  le  pere  a  passe,  passera  bien  1'cnfant  ! 

Thiers  put  on  the  grey  frock-coat,  and  drew  up  plans  for 
campaigns  on  the  Po,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The 
breath  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  arose...  The  soul 
of  the  three  French  colours... 

Rut  Mahommed-Ali  did  not  resist  the  English  vessels 
for  a  minute  even.  Louis-Philippe  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
risks  of  a  general  war,  for  his  own  sake.  Diplomacy  settled 
the  question  somehow  or  other  —  at  any  rate  to  the  profit 
of  England. 

For  the  time  being  France  satisfied  herself  with  the  cult 
of  Napoleon. 

The  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  wished  the  remains  of  the  great  captive 
of  St.  Helena  to  be  brought  back  to  France,  and  requested 
England  to  restore  them.  The  English  government  could 
not  and  did  not  refuse.  A  grave  imprudence  however,  for 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  have  a  virtue. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  fleet,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  went 
in  search  of  the  glorious  remains.    The  tomb,  with  its  four 
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coffins,  in  ebony,  lead,  mahogany  and  zinc,  was  opened;  the 
Emperor's  body  was  found  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
preservation,  in  its  green  coat,  high  boots,  and  little  hat, 
with  a  sword  by  its  side.  The  face  was  scarcely  changed; 
the  hair  was  still  black,  the  white  teeth  could  be  seen 
through  the  clear-cut  lips,  which  seemed  to  smile  in  their 
eternal  serenity.  A  survivance  of  youth,  the  image  of  the 
legend,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  witnesses  were  seized 
with  admiration. 

Napoleon  was  replaced  in  his  coffins,  restored  to  France 
by  England,  and  the  Belle-Poule  carried  him  off  towards 
Cherbourg.  He  reached  Paris,  going  up  the  Seine  between 
lines  of  riverside  dwellers  who  bowed  their  heads  as  he 
passed.  The  people  of  Paris,  in  their  piety,  kept  watch  over 
his  body  all  night  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  had 
just  been  finished. 

On  December  15,  with  solemnity  worthy  of  a  hero,  he 
left  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  passed  along  the  Champs-Elysees 
—  the  Sacred  way  — ,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  until  he  reached  the  Dome,  "  con- 
secrated by  religion  to  the  God  of  armies.  "  M.  de  Remusat). 

He  has  rested  there  ever  since,  in  a  crypt  of  glory,  lit  up 
in  the  evening  by  the  fires  of  the  setting  sun.  He  lies  under 
a  block  of  inalterable  porphyry,  guarded  by  the  twelve 
colossal  figures  representing  his  victories  and  by  trophies 
of  flags,  with  the  sword  of  Austerlitz  in  the  sanctuary.  He 
lies  there  as  he  had  desired,  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
amidst  the  French  people  I  have  loved  so  well...  " 

The  voice  of  the  people  soothes  his  sleep... 

Strange  obedience  of  destiny! 
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THE  GREAT  MELEE" 

Napoleon  said  at  St.  Helena: — "  The  first  sovereign  who, 
in  the  heart  of  the  first  great  melee,  embraces  in  all  good 
faith  the  cause  of  the  peoples,  will  find  himself  at  the  head 
of  all  Europe  and  will  be  able  to  attempt  what  he  will.  " 

The  first  great  melee  —  after  that  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire  in  which  the  sovereign  had  been  the  head  of 
the  '"Great  Faction"  — was  the  Revolution  of  1848.  It 
threw  Italy,  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  into  a  state  of 
upheaval.  It  shook  all  the  thrones  on  their  foundations, 
and  proclaimed  the  universal  suffrage  of  all  the  peoples. 
It  was  for  a  while  repressed  by  the  kings,  but  it  left  Europe 
for  twenty  years  in  a  stormy  atmosphere  favourable  to 
bloody  conflicts. 

The  leader  of  the  "  Great  Faction  "  could  of  course  be  no 
other  than  a  Napoleon.    It  was  Napoleon  III. 

His  Strassburg  and  Boulogne  plotting  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  Arcole  or  the  Pyramids;  the  prison  of  Ham  was 
not  St.  Helena.  His  was  not  the  Napoleonic  type,  though 
he  had  the  name.  But  on  account  of  that  name,  the  people 
trusted  him.  He  wras  elected  President  of  the  French  Repu- 
blic by  the  triumphant  ballot  of  December  10,  1848. 

But  that  did  not  suffice.  He  wished  to  be  the  Emperor, 
at  once,  without  having  deserved  it.  The  Directoire  and 
the  Councils,  which,  writh  the  connivance  of  public  opinion, 
had  been  overthrown  in  Brumaire  without  a  single  drop  of 
blood  being  shed,  were  not  representative  of  the  nation, 
but  merely  the  remains  of  two  or  three  coups  d'Etat,  Rumps, 
in  which  France  could  not  see  her  image.  On  returning 
from  Elba,  Napoleon  said: — "  I  shall  reach  Paris  without 
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firing  a  shot.  " — Napoleon  III  reached  the  throne  thanks 
to  the  shooting  on  the  boulevards  on  December  2,  1851.  A 
ditch  full  of  blood  between  the  Second  Empire  and  the 
Republic.  And  it  was  between  the  royalists  and  Napoleon 
that  there  had  been  the  ditch  of  Vincennes. 

A  shapeless  image  of  the  First  Empire — authority  without 
the  glory  which  is  its  sole  excuse,  without  the  value  which 
is  its  raison  d'etre. 

There  were  not,  there  could  not  be  two  Napoleons. 

Napoleon  III,  however,  followed  in  his  own  way  the 
Napoleonic  doctrine.  Thiers  was  at  the  time  finishing  his 
Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,  and  his  Correspondance 
de  Napoleon,  an  incomparable  monument  to  his  prodigious 
activity,  was  in  course  of  publication.  The  second  Emperor 
had  his  Egyptian  campaign,  in  the  shape  of  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  inaugurated  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  on 
November  18,  1869  —  the  greatest  date  in  the  reign.  He 
reverted  to  the  policy  of  Napoleon  against  Russia,  and  would 
hot  allow  her  to  march  to  the  Mediterranean  over  the 
ruins  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  fought  the  Crimean  War, 
took  Sebastopol,  and  avenged  Napoleon.  He  ensured  the 
independence  of  Rumania,  which  has  ever  since  been  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  did  good  work  too  in  the  cause  of  the 
nationalities  and  civilization  of  the  Mediterranean.  He 
sympathized  with  Poland  :  Count  Walewski  was  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  President  of  the  Legislative  Body. 
In  this  way  however  he  tightened  the  bonds  which  since 
the  First  Empire  had  united  Russia  and  Prussia,  making 
them  into  the  most  formidable  source  of  invasion  against 
the  Mediterranean. 
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He  did  still  better  work  in  the  cause  of  nationalism  and 
Latin  civilization  by  the  war  in  Italy.  He  revived  at 
Magenta  and  Solferino  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  glory  of 
Castiglione  and  Rivoli.  But  he  feared  the  Revolution,  the 
"  Great  Faction  "  :  he  did  not  go  further,  and  even  set 
French  troops  to  watch  over  the  Holy  See,  with  the  bene- 
diction of  Pius  IX.  Thus  he  denied  the  policy  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  First  Empire  and  the  teaching  of  St.  Helena. 
In  Mexico  he  was  but  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  and 
gave  an  ephemeral  crown  to  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Velleity  and  incoherence  —  just  the  contrary  of  Napoleon. 

He  would  fain  have  served  the  cause  of  German  nation- 
alism, but  how  unskilfully  he  set  about  it!  Between  Sadowa 
and  Sedan  he  made  mistake  after  mistake,  provoked  Prussia 
again  and  again,  and  then  backed  away  shamefully. 

He  led  the  imperial  regime  and  France  to  the  cata- 
strophe of  Sedan  —  an  inglorious  Waterloo,  followed  by  the 
mutilation  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Thus  he  dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  Napoleonic  tradition, 
and  created  between  Napoleonists  and  Republicains  a  mis- 
understanding that  was  to  endure  for  many  a  year.  The 
u  Crime  of  December  "  caused  the  Republic  to  distrust  all 
authority,  and  it  entrusted  its  fate  to  the  Grleanism  of  the 
Constitution  of  1875. 

Sedan  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
past.  French  patriotism  then  balanced  the  account  —  and 
found  Prussia  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  and  France 
herself  in  danger  of  death.  The  name  of  Napoleon  roused 
furious  hatred  which  has  not  yet  died  out. 
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But  Sedan,  like  Waterloo,  was  a  disaster  for  national 
liberty,  as  for  the  liberty  of  France.    Constant  solidarity. 

It  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  the  shape 
of  the  alliance  of  the  three  Emperors  of  Germany.  Austria 
and  Russia  under  the  shadow  of  the  sword  of  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor, Bismarck,  a  helmeted  Metternich... 

When  Russia  withdrew  for  a  while  from  the  Alliance, 
Italy  joined  it,  thanks  to  a  shallow  combinazione,  which 
could  not  resist  the  omnipotence  of  the  Mediterranean  in- 
spiration. 

And  there  remained  a  Mittel-Europa,  under  the  sceptres 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Kaiser  in  shining  armour, 
and  his  "  brilliant  second  ",  the  last  of  the  Emperors  of 
Austria.  A  Holy  Alliance,  "  Gott  mit  uns  ",  the  divine  right 
of  the  Reich,  in  the  name  of  its  superiority  over  all  other 
nations.  Oppressed  nationalities  —  Danes,  Poles,  or  French 
of  Alsace-Lorraine  —  maltreated  by  Germany...  Poles, 
Czechoslovaks,  Rumanians,  Jougo-Slavs  —  crushed  down 
by  Austria,  the  old  Bastille  of  the  nations. 

A  continental  system  founded  on  the  enslavement  of  all 
non-German  peoples  —  a  colossal  machine  of  iron  and 
steel,  capable  of  crushing  the  nations,  if  iron  and  steel  could 
do  anything  to  the  souls  of  nations  —  an  economic  power 
which  might  become  the  instrument  of  universal  domina- 
tion, of  the  Empire: — but  a  restoration  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
scientifically  inspired  by  the  Empire  of  the  Ottos  and 
Hohenstaufen,  the  last  and  most  redoubtable  effort  of  the 
ancient  feudal  system. 

For  Germany  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  the  "Great  Faction". 
For  the  Great  Faction  is  the  daughter  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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THE  SACRED  WAY:  FROM  THE  ARC  TO  THE  DOME 

There  were  naturally  attemps  at  resistance  against  the 
new  Holy  Alliance:  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bohemia,  Croatia, 
and  Poland,  where  the  two  Emperors  waged  war  even  on 
the  mother-tongue,  the  tongue  in  which  little  children  say 
their  prayers.  And  hence  the  overpowering  uneasiness  that 
prevailed  before  the  war  of  1914.  If  Germany  had  been 
victorious,  the  resistance  would  have  all  the  same  been 
still  stronger,  and  would  have  ended  by  winning  the  victory. 
For  "  the  great  principles  of  our  Revolution,  those  great 
and  splendid  truths,  cannot  retrograde.  -1 

By  the  very  force  of  things,  they  turned  for  help  to  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  and  "  the  soul  of  Napoleon  "  began  to 
reappear  among  the  people.  The  soul  of  Napoleon  —  we 
shall  not  search  for  it,  like  Leon  Bloy,  in  the  bosom  of  God ; 
we  must  keep  it  here  with  us  upon  the  earth — it  is  spread 
abroad  in  the  revolutionary  atmosphere  in  which  the 
nations  have  lived  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  more. 

And  thus  the  stories  of  those  heroic  times  came  into 
fashion  again  —  Mistral  and  le  Tambour  d'Arcole,  the  Me- 
moires  of  Marbot,  of  Capitaine  Coignet,  of  Meneval.  The 
Memoires  of  Barras,  Talleyrand  and  even  Metternich  met 
with  a  different  fate.  Our  greatest  historians,  Sorel, 
Vandal,  Henry  Houssaye,  Frederic  Masson,  were  attracted 
by  this  great  histpry.  Lord  Rosebery  related  the  "  Last 
Phasis  ".  Max  Lenz,  the  historian  of  Bismarck,  saw  in  the 
agitations  of  the  new  Europe  the  effect  of  the  forces  that 
the  Revolution  had  awakened  in  France  and  that  Napoleon 
had  organized.    Nietzsche  celebrated  the  hero,  the  superman 
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who  had  been  the  first  to  conceive  of  Europe  and  attempl 
to  give  it  life. 

And  mutilated  France,  bowed  down  for  so  many  years 
under  the  weight  of  the  disaster,  the  France  in  which  we 
have  lived  mourning  for  our  lost  provinces,  awoke  as  she 
did  when  the  Ashes  returned,  if  not  as  when  he  returned 
from  Elba.  She  pinned  in  her  hat  Cyrano's  or  Flambeau's 
feather;  she  felt  the  working  of  the  leaven  of  her  high 
destinies. 

Then  there  followed  u  the  great  melee  of  the  peoples  ", 
—  the  third  since  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire,  the 
most  deadly  of  all.  Five  years  of  bloodthirsty  slaughter, 
the  Calvary  of  the  nations,  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  heroi- 
cally offered  up  by  the  greatest  soldiers  in  History,  greater 
still  than  those  of  the  Grande  Armee. 

And  victories  were  won  —  victories  like  the  Marne,  finer 
far  than  Austerlitz,  the  daughter  of  Austerlitz,  a  second 
deadly  blow  dealt  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Empires  of  the 
Centre.  Polish  legions  were  levied  as  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon,  Czechoslovak  ones  too,  so  valiant.  Armies  were 
levied  in  every  nation,  under  the  flag  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution of  France,  to  fight  for  the  right  of  every  people  to 
dispose  of  itself  —  the  Great  Faction  warring  against  the 
relics  of  the  feudal  system. 

Decisive  victories,  too,  between  Valmy  and  Jemappes, 
before  Champaubert  and  Montmirail.  The  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles has  consecrated  them,  History  will  celebrate  them 
like  those  in  Westphalia,  because  they  emancipated  the 
nations  of  .Europe,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  great  trees 
of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Prussia  that  gave  umbrage  to 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  pushed  the  boundaries  of  France 
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out  to  the  Rhine,  partially  at  any  rate,  and  won  for  Italy 
her  natural  frontier  along  the  Alps,  and  created  a  Great 
Rumania,  a  Jougo-Slavia,  a  Czechoslovakia,  a  Great  Poland, 
the  barrier  set  up  in  1920  against  the  Russian  barbarians. 

The  new  Europe,  which  is  striving  to  live  and  is  the 
theatre  of  such  dramatic  turmoil  —  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  —  what  is  it  but  a  continental  system,  a  system  of 
nations  full  of  democratic  vitality  and  tumultuous  aspira- 
tions after  liberty  and  well-being  ?  —  A  League  of  Nations, 
embracing  the  whole  universe?  To  live,  it  requires  author- 
ity, such  as  that  Napoleon  represented.  He  came  near  to 
cutting  the  "  Gordian  knot  of  the  peoples  "  in  Russia;  now 
it  will  have  to  be  unloosed,  and  that  is  more  difficult... 

And  glorious  France,  more  glorious  than  ever,  fitly  cele- 
brated on  May  5,  1921,  the  Centenary  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor.  The  Republic  did  honour  to  its  traditions  in 
making  the  ceremony  worthy  of  a  glory  which  it  no  longer 
needed  to  envy  and  which  had  been  the  forecast  of  its  own. 
It  felt  that  it  was  its  duty  to  take  the  Emperor's  place  af 
the  head  of  the  Great  Faction. 

The  sturdiest  republicans  felt  themselves  reconciled  with 
the  Napoleonic  legend. 

Gambetta,  in  speaking  of  Napoleon,  had  said: — "  In  spite 
of  all,  he  made  France  incomparably  beautiful  and  power- 
ful, beautiful  with  a  greatness  which  will  never  die,  in  spite 
of  her  defeats,  powerful  with  a  sovereignty  which  she  will 
recover,  despite  her  temporary  mutilation.  " 

The  defeats  have  been  effaced  and  the  mutilation  re- 
paired. 

During  the  festival  of  the  Centenary,  M.  Barthou,  ministre 
de  la   Guerre,   speaking  in  the  name  of  the  government, 
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before  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  in  the  presence  of 
M.  Alexandre  Millerand,  President  of  the  Republic,  extolled 
the  Peace  which  "  the  Great  Soldiers  of  the  Republic,  in 
passing  under  the  Great  Emperor's  Arc  ",  had  brought  back 
to  France. 

And  in  the  evening,  at  the  Invalides,  Marshal  Foch,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  allied  armies,  holding  in  his  hands 
the  sword  of  Austerlitz,  also  saluted  the  Great  Emperor 
lying  before  him  in  his  sarcophage  of  porphyry: — "  Sire, 
sleep  in  peace.  Even  in  your  tomb  you  toil  for  France. 
At  every  danger  to  our  country,  our  banners  thrill  at  the 
passing  of  the  Eagle.  If  our  legions  have  returned  victor- 
ious under  the  triumphal  Arch  which  you  built,  it  is 
because  this  sword  you  wore  at  Austerlitz  had  traced  their 
way  for  them  by  showing  how  to  unite  and  lead  the  forces 
which  make  for  Victory.  " 

There  were  similar  solemnities  in  Italy  and  Poland.  Let 
us  listen  to  the  words  of  Colonel  Kukiel,  speaking  at  the 
Warsaw  Town-Hall: — 

"  Napoleon  lost  the  war  which  decided  the  fate  of  Poland, 
and  at  that  moment  began  the  catastrophe  which  was  to 
throw  him  upon  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  The  Polish  Nation 
does  not  forget  him.  For  our  poets,  he  was  the  creator  of 
a  new  epoch  in  the  fasti  of  humanity,  of  the  epoch  of  free 
and  fraternal  peoples.  They  saw  him  in  his  tomb,  clad 
in  his  soldier's  cloak,  nailed  upon  his  swTord  as  upon  the 
Cross,  and  they  saluted  his  coffin  when  it  returned  to  his 
country  as  it  were  the  coffin  of  the  Nations. 

"  Thus,  after  the  awful  cataclysm  of  war,  during  which 
the  question  of  the  liberty  of  peoples  has  progressed  as 
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much  as  in  whole  centuries,  we  feel  the  breath  of  Napoleon 
breathing  in  History.  " 

On  July  14,  1919,  the  130th  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  the  129th  of  the  Federation  du  Champ  de  Mars, 
the  Marshals  of  France,  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Vic- 
tory, of  the  Great  Faction,  marched  through  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  down  the  Sacred  Way  that  the  coffin  of 
Napoleon  had  opened  on  December  15,  1840,  leading  their 
troops  and  the  allied  troops  amidst  the  frantic  cheers  of  the 
Great  City  —  the  most  magnificent  page  in  our  history. 

And  now  Marshal  Gallieni's  statue  stands  in  the  Esplan- 
ade des  Invalides,  on  the  border  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  Dome.  The  other  Marshals  shall  also  stand  along  that 
same  way;  starting  from  the  Champs-Elysees  and  the  great 
bridge  to  which  the  name  of  the  Pont  Napoleon  must  be 
given,  it  will  be  the  Avenue  of  Victory,  and  lead  the 
thoughts  of  all  towards  the  Great  Tomb... 

The  History  of  our  France  is  admirable  indeed.  It  con- 
tains marvellous,  miraculous  pages: — 

The  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  —  a  rose-window  illuminated 
with  faith,  with  faith  in  her  country:  Jeanne  d'Arc  praying 
at  Domremy,  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  Chinon  before  the  Dauphin, 
Jeanne  d'Arc  at  the  Coronation  at  Rheims,  Jeanne  d'Arc 
taken  at  Compiegne,  Jeanne  d'Arc  at  the  stake  in  Rouen. 

And  the  life  of  Napoleon  —  an  epopee  henceforward 
classical  and  rich  in  lessons,  a  Roman  column,  rising  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  with  a  spiral  in  high  relief  made  of  the 
bronze  of  cannon  and  trophies  melted  into  one  and  the  same 
metal  in  the  furnace  of  the  Revolution:  Bonaparte  at  the 
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Bridge  of  Arcole,  Bonaparte  at  the  Pyramids,  Napoleon  at 
the  Consecration  in  Notre-Dame,  Napoleon  and  the  Tables 
of  the  Code,  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  at  the 
Baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome,  Napoleon  at  the  Kremlin, 
Napoleon  on  the  Rock  of  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  under  the 
Dome  of  the  Invalides. 

|  Glory  built  on  martyrdom  :  there  is  no  human  glory 
without  sacrifice. 

And  it  is  the  great  epopee  of  France;  the  only  one,  since 
it  has  now  entered  into  the  province  of  popular  legends. 

It  passes  from  lip  to  lip  throughout  the  world.     One  day 
a  Homer  will  sing  it. 
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